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GENERAL INTEODUCTTON TO THE 
MODERN CRIMINAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

At the National Conference of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, beld in Chicago, at Northwestern Universitf, in 
June, 1900, the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology was organized; and, as a part of its work, the 
following resolution was passed: 

" Wheretu, it is exceedingly desirable that important 
treatises on criminology in foreign languages be made readily 
accessible in the English language. Resolved, that the presi- 
dent appcHnt a committee of five with power to select such 
treatises as in thdr judgment should be translated, and to 
arran^ for their publication." 

The Committee appointed under this Resolution has made 
careful investigation of the literature of the subject, and has 
consulted by frequent correspondence. It has selected 
several works from among the mass of material. It has 
arranged with publisher, with authors, and with transla- 
tors, for the immediate undertaking and rapid progress of 
the task. It realizes the necessity of educating the profes- 
wons and the public by the wide diffusion of information on 
this BubjecL It desires here to explain the considerations 
which have moved it in seeking to select the treatises best 
adapted to the purpose. 

For the community at large, it is important to recognize 
that criminal science is a larger thing than criminal law. 
Tlie l^al profession in particular has a duty to familiarize 
itself with the principles of that science, as the sole means 
for intdligent and ^stematic improvemoit of the criminal 
law. 
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vi GENEEAL INTEODUCTION 

Two centuries ago, while modem medical sde&ce was still 
yomig, medical practitioners proceeded upon two general 
assumptions: one as to the cause tA disease, the other as to 
its treatment. As to the cause (rf disease, — disease was sent 
hj the inscrutable will of God. No man could fathom that 
will, nor its arbitrary operation. As to the treatment of 
disease there were believed to be a few remedial agents of 
universal efficacy. Calomel and blood-letting, for example, 
were two of the principal ones. A larger or smoUer dose of 
calomel, a greater or less quantity of bloodletting, — this 
blindly indiscriminate mode of treatment was regarded as 
tntbodox for aU common varieties of ulment. And so bis 
calomel pill and his bloodletting lancet were carried every- 
where with him by the doctor. 

Nowadays, all this is past, in medical science. As to the 
causes of disease, we know that th^ are facts of nature, 
— various, but distinguishable by diagnosis and researdi, 
and more or less capable of prevention or control or counter- 
action. As to the treatment, we now know that there are 
various specific modes of treatment for specific causes or 
symptoms, and that the treatment must be adapted to the 
cause. In short, the individualization of disease, in cause and 
in treatment, is the dominant truth of modem medical science. 

The same truth is now known about crime; but the under- 
standing and the application of it are just opening upon us. 
The old and still donunant thou^t is, as to cause, that a 
crime is caused by the inscratable moral free will of the human 
being, doing or not doing the crime-, just as it pleases; abso- 
lutely free in advance, at any moment of time, to choose or 
not to choose the criminal act, and therefore in itself the 
sole and ultimate cause of crime. As to treatment, there 
still are just two traditional measures, used in varying doses 
for all kinds of crime and all kinds of persons, — jail, or a 
fine (for death is now employed in rare cases only). But 
modem science here as in medicine, recognizes that crime 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION vii 

also Qjke disease) has natural causes. It need not be aasoled 
for one moment tliat crime is a disease. But it does have 
natural causes, — that is, drcumstances which work to pro- 
duce it in a given case. And as to treatment, modem science 
recognizes that penal or remedial treatment cannot possibly 
be indiscriminate and machine-like, but must be adapted 
to the causes, and to the man as affected by those causes. 
Conunon sense and logic alike require, inevitably, that the 
moment we predicate a specific cause for an undesirable 
effect, the remedial treatment must be specifically adapted 
to that cause. . 

Thus the great truth of the present and the future, for / 
iniminal science, is the individualization of penal treatment, I 
— for that man, and for the cause of that man's crime. I 

Now this truth opens up a vast field for re-examinatitm. I 
It means that we must study all the possible data that can 
be causes of crime, — the man's heredity, the man's phy^- 
cal and moral make-up, his emotional temperament, the 
surroundings of his youth, his present home, and other 
conditions, — all the influencing circumstances. And it 
means that the effect of different methods of treatment, old 
or new, for different kinds of men and of causes, must be 
studied, experimented, and compared. Only in this way 
can accurate knowledge be reached, and new effident meas- 
ures be adopted. 

All this has been going on in Eurcqw for forty years past, 
and in limited fields in this countiy. All the branches of 
science that can help have been working, — anthropology> 
medicine^ psychology, economics, sociology, philaothropy, 
penology. The law alone has abstained. The sdence of 
law is the one to be served by all this. But the public in gen- 
ial and the legal profession in particular have remuned 
, either ignorant of the entire subject or Indifferent to the 
oitire sdentific movement. And this ignorance or indiffei^ 
CDce has blocked the way to progress in administration. 
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^e loBtitute therefore takes upon itaelf, as one of its aims, 
to inculcate the study of modem criminal sdenoc, as a press- 
ing duty for the legal profession and for the thoughtful 
oonununity at large. One of its principal modes of stimulat- 
ing and luding this study is to make available in the English 
language the most useful treatises now extant in the Con- 
linental lar^uages. Our country has started late. There 
is much to catch up vith, in the results reached elsewhere. 
Vie shall, to be sure, profit by the long period of argument 
and theorizing and ecperimentation which European thinkers 
and workers have passed through. But to reap that profit, 
the results of their experience must be made accesable in 
the En^h language. 

The effort, in selecting this series of translations, has been 
to choose those works which best represent the various schools 
of thought in criminal sciencQ the general results reached, 
the points of contact or of controversy, and the cootxasts of 
method — having always in view that class of works whidi 
have a more than local value and could best be serviceable 
to criminal science in our country. As the science has vari- 
ous aspects and emphases — the anthrt^ralc^cal, psychologi- 
cal, sociological, legal, statistical, economic, pathological — 
due regard was pud, in the selection, to a representation of 
all these aspects. And as the several Continental countries 
have contributed in different ways to these various aspects, — 
France, Germany, Italy, most abundantly, but the others 
each its share, — the effort was made also to reoognize the 
different contributions as far as feasible. 

The selection made by the Committee, then, lepresenta 
its judgment of the works that are most useful and most 
instructive for the purpose of translation. It is its conviction 
that this Series, when completed, will funiish the American 
student of criminal sdenoe a systematic and sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the controlling doctrines and methods 
that now hold the stage of thought in Continental Europe. 
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Wbich of the various principles and methods vill prove 
best adapted to help our problems can only be told after 
our students and workers have tested them in our own ez- 
perienoe. But it is certain that we must first acquiunt oui^ 
sdves with these results of a generation of European thought. 
bi domng, the Committee thinks it desirable to refer the 
membeis of the Institute, for purposes of further investiga^ 
tion of the literature, to the " Preliminary Bibliograpfay of 
Modem Criminal Law and Criminology " (BuUetin No. 1 
of the Gary Library ci Law td Northwestern Univernty), 
already issued to members of the Conference. The Com- 
mittee beUeves that some of the Anglo-American works 
listed therein will be found useful. 

CoiOfllTEE ON TSAITBLjiTIOHS. 

Cbmrman, John H. Wiqhobe, 

D«iit<!fNortktBeitamnn«MrtitiiS<Aooli:fLau,Chitago. 

Ebnst Fbeuns, 

FrqfBMior o] Law m tha Unitfrtilg of Chieago. 
EOWASD LtKDaEY, 

AtioeiaU'EdiioT qf Iht Journal qf t\» American IntUbile 
1^ Criminal Law and Crminologg, Warrm, Pmit. 
MaTTBICB FaBIOZiEE, 

Attociatt Trofttmtr ^ SoeMon in the Uavertitt/ of 
Mutoun, Coiunbia, iftMOuri 

BoBCOE Pound, 



WnXIAH W. SUITHBBS, 

Saentory of th« ComparatiM Lata Bunau q 
^ PkUaiUljikia, Pom. 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE TO TfflS VOLUME 

Bt MAUBICE PABM£LEE> 

The autlior of Uiis work, Gcstav Aschaffenbubq, stands 
in the front rank of leaders of thought in modem criminal 
sdence in Germany. His work bears witness to the valuable 
aid which medical and psychiatric studies must always 
render to criminal law. In its thoroughly realistic applica* 
tion of sodal statistics to the theories of criminal law, it occu- 
pies a place of almost unique importance in the literature of 
criminal science. Finally, it presents an original treatment 
of the entire aubject — the Repression of Crime — which 
may well serve some day as a model for a work based on 
American statistics, — if reliable ones shall ever become 
available. 

Dh. AacHAFPEiNBtJHa was bom May 4S, 1866, at Zwei- 
brUcken, m the Palatinate. Between 1885 and 1890 he 
pursued hia studies at the Universities of Heidelberg, Wllrz- 
burg, Freiburg, Berlin, and Strassburg; taking his degree in 
medicine at Strassburg in 1890, with a thesis on "The Symp- 
tomatology of Delirium Tremens." Studying afterwards in 
Vienna (with Meinert and Krafft-Ebing) and in Paris, he 
then became Assistant in Professor Kraepelin's psychiatric 
clinic at Heidelberg. (To American students the names of 
Kraepelin and KraSt-Ebing are well known as among the 

' Associ&te ProfevoF of Sociology in the University of Missouri^ Mi- 
thor of " Frindplea of Anthropology and Sociology in their Belations to 
CrimiDkl Fraoedur^" etc 
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most famouB ptyduatruts of Europe.) At Hoddbeig he 
became successvely Lectuier (1895) and Asrastant-Frofessor 
(1900). 

In 1901 he went to Halle (aD der Saale) as Medical Director 
of the Department for Insane Criminals. Since 1001 he has 
been at Cologne, as Fiofessor of F^diiatiy in the Academy 
of Practical Medidne and Medical Director of the Psychiatric 
Clinic. 

Db. AscHArFENBDBa'B numerous published works cover 
varied aspects of crime and mental disease.^ In 1905 he 
founded the Monthly Journal of Criminal Psychology and 
Criminal Law Reform, of which he has since been editor-in- 
chief; his assodate editors are von liszt, professor of criminal 
law in Berlin, von Ijlienthal, professor of criminal law in 
Hddelbetg, and Eloss, judiciary counsellor in Hamm. In 
1912 he began (with Professor Kri^smann of Eiel) a series 
entitled "Library of Criminalistics," of which one volume 
has thus far appeared. 

The present work, under the title "Das Verbrechen und 
seine Bekttmpfung," was first published in 190S, and went into 
a second edition in 1906; the author has further revised it for 
the present translation. It is one of Germany's most notable 
contributions, among works having a general scope and an 
importance transcending national boimdaries. In the three 
principal continental countries, a special trend of mastership 
has always been noticeable, — Italy emphasizing the anthro- 
pological side of crime (and secondarily the social), France 

' "£iq)eriiiMoUlStudiMm AMocutiaa" (I8tU-I902); ' Crimiiial Law " 
in EoA't "Hutdbodc ol Legal P^chisti;" (leoi, IBOO); "Foul Tvaib- 
moot o( Becii)ivut% uid Habitual, and Pn^eaicoial Ofleodera" (1007); 
"PrisoD or Aiyltim?" (lOOS); " IV^J>utiMnic Conditions " in the " Hand* 
book of Nerrou* Therapentici " (1909); " Treatment of Dangeroiu Luna- 
tid and Habitual Drunkard* " in the " Comparative Survey ol Gennan and 
Foreign Criminal Iaw " (ISOB) ; " Protection of Society against Dangerous 
Lunatics" (1913)^ "Handbookt^ IVchiatr?" (incdlabonttioo; 1011 -|-). 
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PREFACE XIll 

the social side (and secondarily the anthropological), and 
Germany the psychological side. And in each country a vast 
number of useful contributions have only a local application. 
A book which takes account of all factors and has more than 
local value is a rarity, and even then its author is not always a 
master speaking from mature experience. The present work 
has made its place as one of those books which will live for 
many years to come and bear a message in all countries. 

The first two parts of this book are devoted to a statistical 
study of the causes of crime, based in the main upon data 
from Germany. The conclusions reached by the author with 
r^;ard to season, race, religion, urban and rural life, and occu- 
pation as causes of crime are much the same as those of similar 
studies of crime. He regards alcoholism as one of the most 
important causes of crime. While recent investigations by 
Professor Kari Pearson and his co-workers at the Galton 
Eugoiics Laboratory in London have led to an opinion not 
so extreme as the author's as to the physical effects of alco- 
holism upon the offspring, nevertheless it remains true that 
indirectly in its effect upon the training and bringing up of 
oBsptiag, as well as directly, alcoholism is a powerful force 
for crime. 

In view of the present more or less widespread movement 
in this country to exterminate prostitution, it is worth while 
to note the opinion of the author, very en^hatically expressed, 
that it Ls unpoBsible to exterminate this social evil, and that 
it is wiser for governments to regulate it and keep it under 
strict surveillance than to make futile attempts to exterminate 
it which may cause more harm than good. At the same Ume 
he advocates severe repressive measures against procuration. 
His discus»on of economic conditions, such as fluctuating 
wages and prices, strikes, etc., as causes of crime, thou^ 
necessarily brief, is interesting and suggestive. 
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In disctis^ng the individual causes of crime, the author, 
like most German criminologists, takes a very unfavorable 
atUtude towards tlie theory of Lombroso and certain other 
criminologists that certain inborn abnormal physical char- 
acteristics are frequent causes of crime. At the same time 
the author believes that abnormal mental characteristics are 
prevalent among criminals, many of whom are either feeble- 
minded or insane in varying degrees. His low estimate of 
the importance of these abnormal personal characteristics 
is revealed by his classification of criminals, in which there is 
scant recognition of the part played by these cbaracteristica 
in the causation of crime. These personal characteristics 
cannot be studied by the quantitative methods of statistics 
as well as the social causes of crime, because there are qualita- 
tive differences involved which cannot be accurately meas- 
ured. So that a statistical study of these characteristics is 
not usually as fruitful as a similar study of the social causes. 

In the third part, devoted to the measures to be used agiunst 
crime, the author discusses several measures, such as the in- 
determinate sentence and probatjon, which are well known 
in this country, since tb^ have been used here more than 
anywhere else. His brief statement of the fundamental 
principles upon which these and all other penal measures 
should be based is excellent. He is very certun that penal 
responability should be determined entirely according to a 
biological and social criterion and not at all according to a 
metaphysical or theological theory of a free will. Unfor- 
tunately mauy of the American criminologists, perhaps the 
majority of them, have not as yet seemed willing to take this 
porition. 

Throughout this work Db. Abcbaffenbubg displays great 
caution in the use of statistics, and a most judicial attitude in 
expressing his opinions. It is an ezcdient thing that a book 
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of this nature has been included in the Modem Crimmal 
Science Series; tor it is a good example of the kind of study of 
which there is great need in this country. The statistical 
method is the only exact method of learning many things 
about the causation of crime and the effectiveness of the dif- 
ferent kinds of penal treatment. In this country we still lack 
adequate means of gathering the necessary data, while not 
enough analysis is made of such data as we have. It is to be 
hoped that this book will serve as a stimulus to increase the 
statistical study of crime in this countty. 

Uniybbsiti or HnaoDBL 
laamty, IBIS. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGUSH 
VERSION 

Bt ABTUUH c. train> 

Practical worka, especially interesting and readable works, 
on criminolc^y and penology are rare, and the subjects them- 
selves are generally regarded as dq>ressing and distasteful. 
We in America are interested in the picturesque side of the 
criminal and in his capture by astute officers of the law, and 
detective stories have an amaziug sale. But once the crook 
is safely locked up we turn to something else. Criminals 
and prisons are assodated in our minds with rough manners, 
coarse food and bad smells. Statistics bore us. It is easier 
and pleasanter to be interested in hospitals or organized 
charity. But of course there are in fact few subjects of 
greater importance than these two, involving as they do the 
moral health of the body politic, the protection of property, 
and our own personal security. 

In Europe, and especially in Germai^, minor piA)lic offi- 
cials recdve a particular education and training for their 
duties. There b a numerous and efficient civil service. 
With us most public officers hold their places by the grace 
of some "boss," and get thrar "jobs" as a return for 
political services rendered. Some of our court clerks were 
originally bar keepers, and many of our prison officers have 
had little better preparation for their tasks. Those em- 

* Fonner Amitaot District Attorney for New York Comity, AUtlior of 
" The Prurater at the Bar " (gd ed. 1908), " True Stories of Crime " 
(ISOS), " Conrta, CrimituK and the Comoim " (lOlS), etc 
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ployed in the minor functiona of the administration of 
criminal justice, and particularly in and about prisons and 
penitentiaries, are apt to be persona who are unable to secure 
other and more attractive work. Thus there is a lack of intel- 
ligent observation as to the working of our institutions, and 
consequently a dearth of reliable data upon which to base 
sdentific conclusions. Our progress is apt to be less a steady 
growth than an accidental jerk in the right direction. Some- 
time it turns out to be the wrong direction. Not knowing 
very much about the subject, and being in a position to find 
out less, our legislatures seize new ideas (supposed to be in 
the nature of reform) and adopt them on the merest suggestion 
of sentimental women and poliUcal agitators. These ideas 
may be good ones, — stolen, or rather borrowed, from older 
countries, who have evolved them by years of study and ob- 
servatitHL Sometimes, however, these ideas are schemes to 
put mon^ in the pockets of contractors or defunct politidans 
on the public pay roll. 

There are practically no penal or criminal statistics in the 
United States that have any real value, although this will not 
long be so. At the present time few reliable conclusions can 
be reached in r^ard to the spread and causes of crime or the 
various means of repressing it. Until economic conditions 
chai^ fundamentally and politics is elevated to a moral 
science we shall probably never be in so favorable a position 
to stu(^ these things as our more serious-minded, more 
economicatly contented, and vastly more painstakii^ con- 
tinental nei^bors. What books we have on these important 
subjects are apt to be either superficial and sentimental, 
or else so dry and prosy that all interest is kiUed at the end c^ 
three paragraphs. 

For this reason a work like the present, which could only 
have been written by a German about Germany, and which. 
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based largely on the author's e:q>erieDce, combmes with it 
the fniita of years of study and general observation, is en- 
lightening and invaluable. Such a book could not have been 
produced in America. The author's concluding paragraph 
well describes the attitude with which this scholarly and 
broad-minded undertaking has been performed : 

"Only dispassionate consideration that views impartially 
the phenomena which we call crime, which observes first and 
then concludes, — in a word, only the natural scientific 
method, — can smooth the way that leads to a knowledge of 
crime and criminals." 

It is in the matter of observation that the author performs 
his most important service. He is far from btang a propa- 
gandist, but on the other hand, he is not slow to demolish 
what he r^ards as unsubstantiated theories, based on inade- 
quate or equivocal data. His analy^ of statistics and his 
comment upon thdr probative value — could be pondered 
with profit by most other writers upon this and ^milar subjecta 
of sodologic interest. With the premise that at th^ best 
all criminal statistics are apt to be highly misleading and of 
doubtful, significance, — he w^ghs the vast mass at his dis- 
posal and considers their limitalions. He wisely points out 
that what acts are regarded as crimes differ widely in different 
places; that many misdemeanors are merely infractions of 
arbitrary regulaftions; that temporary causes (such as grain 
famine) can be of startling consequence; that police activity 
or lazness can multiply or divide the total of apparent crim- 
inality; that orresta are no positive indication of crime, and 
that convictions to be so most be baaed on an effective ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. Moreover, he shows the 
inadequacy of the data obtainable in different countries. Most 
vital of all, be points out the danger of making sweeping 
deductions from extremely limited facts. 
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The exhaustive tables compiled for thia interesting and 
instructive treatise are highly illuminating, showing as they 
do the incontrovertible connection between crimes against 
property and economic conditions, sexual crimes and the sea* 
sou of the year, etc. There b hardly any subject connected 
with the Cftusation of crime that does not come in for dis- 
cussion and analysis, accompanied by a light-shedding array 
of figures drawn from local German sources. 

His conclusions with respect to the effect of alcohoUc 
stimulants on criminality are ugnificant in a country where 
heavy drinking is regarded with leniency; and his observations 
on the small amount of criminality among prostitutes indicates 
that this class of unfortunates among women corresponds 
to that class among men which steals simply because it is 
"the easiest way" to live. Poverty and alct^ol are, he 
believes, the two proximate causes of the great body of crimes. 

It is with some personal satisfaction that the writer finds 
his own observations as to the lack of common physical char- 
acteristics among criminals corroborated by such an eminent 
observer, who comments on the temptation on the part of 
criminologists to seek for external signs of an inward lack of 
spiritual grace, and the failure of Lavater, Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Lombroso to demonstrate their existence and significance. 
The problem remains unsolved and a disposition to generalize 
about the physiology and psydiology of a "criminal bom" 
class is less observable than heretofore. Our author's dis- 
criminative ability in this respect contrasts favorably with 
Lombroso's surprising lack of critical faculty and his willing- 
ness to find far-reaching significance in masses of immaterial, 
trivial, and otherwise explainable details. 

On the whole, our author's attitude is hopeful rather than 
optimistic, which may perhaps be attributed to his proximity 
to his subject and his unwillingness to accept every proposed 
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remedy as a panacea. He U not handicapped by the feeling 
that to question the arrlTal of an immediate millennium 
is impatriotic. He weighs the possibilities and finds to his 
regret that "brutality, recklessness, and licenliouaness are 
spreading more and more in the growing generation," that 
"whoever has once got deep into the mire of crimiaal life is 
scarcdy able to get onto firm ground again" (the recidivist), 
and that administratively "we have reached a point where 
the apparently firm foundations of crimiaal law appear to 
quake." 

The remedies he believes for these things are to be found 
in those generally adapted to the increase of economic pros- 
perity and the reduction of poverty, in education (particularly 
as to the effects of alcohol), in the establishment of coffee 
and recreation rooms, in the development of regard tor law, 
in the care of ne^ected children and of released convicts, etc 
And he makes a strong argument based on observation and 
statistics, in favor of the "conditional sentence" (correspond- 
ing to our "suspended sentence"), the parole, and the aboli- 
tion of fixed terms of imprisonment. 

It is characteristic that the author does not advance these 
propositions as necessarily of established dearability, although 
it seems that they have been so regarded in this country for 
some time. He bases his arguments and advocates th^ 
adoption not on theory but on collected data, while we usu- 
ally proceed on the plan of trying anything that looks good 
tons, and then discarding it if we are disappointed in the 
results. Not all of his proposals are such as to commend them- 
selves to a people among whom respect for law and effective- 
ness of procedure are so far below those of the author's own 
countrymen. Hts suggestion that the State might re-imburse 
eveiy dtizen for the damage sustained by him from the crimi- 
nal act of another is not likely to be adopted in a land where 
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sodi a doctrine wonld imdoabtedly immediately result in a 
deluge of criminal pnwecutioiu instigated BtJdy by a desiie 
tor financial profit on the part of the compUunants. 

The most important lesson to be learned from this admira- 
ble book is that which obviously the author has most at heart, 
namely, that as Ekrofaue says, "even if you have the best law, 
the best judge, the best sentence, and the prison offiaal is 
not efficient, you might as well throw the statute into the waste 
basket and bum the sentence." We in America (indeed it 
is not confined to us) are prone to find in the mere declaration 
of our principles known as law the final solution of aU problems 
aod the end of our labors. 

We cheerfully pass Sunday closing ordinances and buy 
drinks at the "blind tiger," or, if we are not so hypocriticaf 
as to do this, innocently trust to the honesty of our fellow 
dtizens not to do so either. But laws are only printed words 
OD paper. Theories of government and of the administration 
oi justice are of no value so long as they remain only theories. 
You Can have the best system on earth and unless you have 
the ri^t men to carry it on you will have corruption and 
chaos. You m^ have a prison so architecturally beautiful 
and so sanitary in its arrangements that it will delight every 
committeemim who goes to inspect it, but if the wrong man 
is in charge it will be a den of vice and a hell on earth. 

The author u^es that the tr^ning of judges should include 
some (voluntary) temporary service in penal institutions. 
We may doubt whether the uncertainties of poUtical life 
would lead mauy candidates for judicial office here to qualify 
themselves in sndi fashion. Such a proposition is feasible 
in Germany, however, if not m America. The idea back of 
the suggestion is a fundamental one. Ours may be a govern- 
ment of taws and not of men, but the fact remains that all 
laws and all institutions must be administered by men, and 
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that so far as sodety ia concerned the effect of bis period of 
imprisonment upon the convicted criminal may be of more 
far-reaching importance than his origiiial offense. We have 
overlooked the fact that the impodtion of sentence is not the 
end of the application of criminal science but rather the 
beginning. 

There are tew theories connected with the causes and the 
means tA repressing crime which are not discussed and tested 
by the data at the author's command. As a comprehensive 
review <rf the subject no stud^it of criminology can afford 
to neglect so thorou^ wdl-balanced, liberal-minded, and 
authoritative a book as this, and while its scope is necessarily 
limited to German institutions it is safe to say that its lessons 
are equally applicable to our own. 

ASTHUB C. Tbain. 

Jem 1. I9U. 
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CRIME AND ITS REPRESSION 



INTRODUCTION 
§ 1. TukM and Xetliodi 

To the crimiiial judge the essential condition of punishment 
is the commission of an act that the law hsa branded as a 
crime > and threatened with punishment. "Nullum crimen 
^e lege. " This view, "the comer-stone of criminal \a.v" ' 
conforms to § 2 of the Penal Code: "An set can be pimished 
only if the punishment was l^ally fixed before the act was 
begun." In other words, an act that is a crime under the 
existing law ceases to be one if the statute in question is re- 
pealed. This is the case, for instance, with § 175, for the 
repeal of which many grounds have been advanced both by 
jurists and by physicians. If the demand for its abolition 
should be granted, sexual intercourse between persons of the 
male sex would no longer be a crime. 

On the other hand, § 2 withdraws from the judge's sphere 
of power all those acts the codification of which has been 
omitted, either purposely or by inadvertence, or the culpa- 
bihty of which is lacking owing to the wording of the stat- 
utes. Hiere is no lack of examples: the sexual intercourse of 
women with one another, indecent acts committed by a father 
on his daughter,* the being an accessory to a crime the prin- 
c^al perpetrator of which is acquitted on the ground of irre- 

* IbaTeuMdtJiewoKl"mme''iathefoUoiriiig text, evcai when, accoTding 
to tbe tliree lUvuioiu in our criminal code, I (un speaking only of «n oSenw 



■ Qaapp, "Zur Befonn der SS I7S, 171 BStGB." CMSchrKiimFsTcb. I, 
111). ■ Ibid. 
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sponsibiUty, — all these cannot be punished. In order better to 
get hold of procurers and panders, and to make the thief of 
electric power accountable, special statutes had to be enacted. 

Geyer * wonders at the view, which is a matter of course to 
the non-iuriat, that, when an offender fails in his attempt to 
commit a crime because he does not make proper use of the 
means that he has chosen, he shall " till be punishable, and 
as an example he mentions a cook who put a few grains of 
powder in a dish under the bed of her rival and set them off 
with a match. Because her plan fuled, and was bound to 
fail, owing to her inability to use properly the means she had 
chosen, the wonutn should be acquitted! Zucker * gives the 
following example of an unpunishable attempt that failed be- 
cause the object was unsiutable: "In our opinion the crime of 
attempted incest does not exist when a man cohabits with a 
woman, believing her to be his sister whereas in reality she 
proves to be the foster child of his parents." It may be im- 
possible criminally to prosecute such a man; but, psychologi- 
cally, the subsequent proof that there is no blood-relationship 
between the persons does oot make the act one whit the less 
abominable. On the other hand, under some circumstances 
a grave crime may be a laudable act, as, for instance, the mur- 
der of Marat by Charlotte Corday, or the act of a mother who 
steals, or prostitutes herself, in order to save her ^ck child. 

The thinlring judge, with whom the judgment of the indi- 
vidual case rests, and who is not content merely to establish 
the purely external facts and the applicability of a certain sec- 
tion and a certain penalty to the act, cannot take much satis- 
faction in his profession. "A most unhealthy formalism in 

' Oq/BT, "t)ber die togenaimton nntftu^diaL TenuchArerhuidliii.grai" 
(ZStW. I, M). 

' Zuejfc«r,"NochdiiW(ntnirI.duevomuntBu^icbenVenucbe"(AccIuT 
fUr StnJrecht. XXXVI, 970). 
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the question of punishableiiesa, and a most fai^reaching judicial 
discretion in the extent of the penalty, stand in c^mtradiction 
to each other." ^ The written law holds the judge within 
rigid limits, that leave but little room for the consideration of 
p^chological motives. That the drcumstaoces under which 
a crime is committed should be taken into account, b shown 
by the provisions regarding needy condition, extenuating dr- 
cmnstances, irresponsibility of insane persons, full and partial 
immunity from punishment, as well as by the fact that the 
p^ialty is increased if an offense is often repeated. And yet 
these are on^ a few points, and are far from enabling us to 
do justice to the psycholo^c^ judgment of such a compli- 
cated ph^iomenon as crime. 

For that purpose more study is necessary than that of the 
commentaries on the criminal code. "I see the deepest reason 
for many of the defects of our present conditions in the purely 
juristic education of our theoretical and practical criminalists. 
I do not for s moment demand that the criminal judge and 
lawyer should make anthropological or statistical investiga- 
tions; but I do demand of him that he should be as familiar 
with the results of criminal biology and criminal sociology as 
with the provisions of the criming code and the dedans of 
the national courts." So aaya von Uszt,* who thus values 
the study of crime as a social phenomenon and of the nature 
of the criminal as highly as he does the knowledge of the 
laws — and rightly so. Our administration of criminal law is 
no abstract science, but an applied policy towards criminals. 

The necessity of establishing its foundations more firmly 
cannot be overlooked, except by him who will not or cannot 
see what criminality means to the State. The crinuna) sta- 

■ WaA, "Znkuntt de* Slnfrecht^" Rede gehalten in DOsMJdorf kot der 
JahnvrenBinmluiig der lUieiiiuch-WestflllischeD Gefttii«itu.GeBe]Uduft. 
* ton Lit^ "EtuniittlpoHtiache AufgkbeD" (ZStW. IX. 4M). 
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tistics for the year 1909 show 536,603 pasona coDvicted of 
629^1 acts, — 1192 convicts p^ 100,000 persona of pun- 
ishable age. And it must be bome in mind that the statistics 
deal solely with crimes and offenses against national laws, 
not with those against individual State laws, and thus not 
with the numberiesB minor offenses, whidi can safely be esti- 
mated at 2,000,000, at least. Whoever knows this (and every 
jurist should know it) is curiously affected by tlie common at- 
tempt to weaken the effect of these figures by calling attrition 
to the many cases of ne^ected vaccination and such minor 
matters. The seriousness of the state of affairs which makes 
such trivial remarks entirely inappropriate most certunly 
demands a dear and unobstructed view. 

Id iocs the German courts pronounced 32 death sentences 
and condemned 5 persons to prison tor life; the sum <rf the 
penitentiary ("Zuchthaus") sentences would amount to at 
least 22,000 years; of the prison sentences, to 52,000 years. 
Von Krohne estimates the cost of crinunal prosecutions and 
the carrying out of sentences in Prussis at 120 million marks. 
Is it necessary to add a word of explaoatioD, as to why the 
judge should leave the courtroom and the atady and go out 
into life, among the people, so that he may learn to know crim- 
inals, and then, in a different way and better equipped, take 
up again the struggle agunst crime? 

Whoever sees in the science of criminal law merely a trun- 
ing for lo^cal thought, and is glad when he has found the dead 
formula that fits the living deed, wiU find nothing agnificant 
in the figures quoted. But he who is not satisfied to judge ac- 
cording to the letter of the law will not care to proceed without 
contact with the daOy life of the people, and, above all, he 
win not be ctmtent to lack the knowledge of criminal sociology 
which IS offered him in the statistics of criminals or of morality. 

They show unda^ what eztmial ciicomstances a crime 
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comes to be committed, how the world in which we live exer- 
cises its influence and directly and indirectly gives the in- 
c^itive to criminal acta. But they also permit us to perceive 
that, besides the sodal processes that operate on the individual, 
th^e are also in him physical and mental causes. Thus we 
gain a deep^ied insight into the psychogenesia of crime. A 
wealth of new aspects confronts us, — new questions to which 
answers cannot always be given. For there can be no doubt 
on this point, that the psychology of crime and of the crim- 
inal is no finished science — it is too young for that. But it 
uncovers one after another the causes that produce crime; 
it illuminates the depths that are hidden from the judge with 
his ever-ready decision; it shakes the foundations of the crim- 
inal law. Not, however, that we are to watch in despair the 
coll^>se of an apparently firmly built structure. Criminal 
paydiology seeks to probe the causes of crime and to measure 
the efficacy of punishments; on ibs new foundation it hopes 
to build up a new criminal law, whidi will protect society 
better than the present one and secure the individual from 
the attacks of the criminal. That is its goal. 

But which is the path that leads to it? 

"Criminals must not be r^arded as the refuse of society, 
they are rather a part of it, — as a wound b a part of the 
body." This remark of Corr£ ' is as striking as it is true; the 
criminal world is an inseparable component part of human 
society, with which it is most closely united in growth and 
from which it continues to draw fresh nourishment. Only 
within and in relation to society can crime come into b^ng. 
But if it is really the sore spot on the social body, we are 
tempted to extend the comparison, and to proceed with the 
study of criuunality in the same way that clinical research is 
usually undertaken, 

* Corrt, "Emm inr Is criniiiuiCU^" p. 78. 
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The first question to be couudered in medicine is the cause 
and origin of a disease, — the etiology; then the symptoms; 
from these we fonn the diagnosis, the distinction from other 
diseases; and finally we come to therapy. Proceeding in this 
way. we should first have to investigate the causes of crim- 
inality; tlien the different forms under which crime appears. 
The diagnosis corresponds to the question of the classification 
of criminals, to the question of the existence of Lombroso's 
"bom criminal." When we are at last in possesion of oer- 
tun knowledge in this direction, whea we can surv^, as far aa 
possible, the nature of crime and its causes, then we come to 
consider the most important practical question: How shall 
we treat this sore on the body of sodety? We shall have to 
consider and to judge the existing measures, and — if pre- 
vious methods of treatment should prove to be inadequate — 
to find out what can be done, — a task as important as it is 
absorbing. 

The comparison with natural sdentlfic subjects shows us, 
not only the direction we should follow, but also the method 
we should use, — that of objective observation. When we 
have seen under what external drcumstances a crime is com- 
mitted, we shall have to try to find the relation between the 
crimes committed and the phenomena irf life that are familiar 
to us. 

Von Uszt ' has come forward in a lecture as an exponent 
of the view that the roots of criminality, in so far as it is not 
a social symptom of disease, must be looked for in normal 
social life. I am entirely of his opinion; and I have, therefore, 
endeavored not to base my explanations on individual cases, 
which merely show how life and its irritants affect one person, 
but on the phenomena of masses, the most frequent crimes. 

> "Die gesellKlufUichen F&ktoren der KrimiiuIitSt" (ZStW. XXIIT. 
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With the individual case, abaorbing as it may be psyclioto^- 
cally, the peculiarity of the individual obscures our view of 
the univefsally valid causes, and chances cannot be separated 
from the regular phenomena. We shall, therefore, without 
denying the importance of observing individual cases in de- 
tail, keep in the main to the la^ numbers that the criminal 
statistics ' offer us. 

But here we meet at once with two great difficulties. One 
lies in the cdleddon of statistical material,* the other in the 
malting use of it. It IS not feasible to use absolute numbers 
as a measure for comparison. We shall see, for instance, that 
in En^and, dining the periods from 1861 to 1863 and from 
1879 to 1881, crimes agunst the person were as 100:102, 
crimes agunst property, as 100:110, yet this does not show 
that these crimes have increased. As a matter of fact, the 
population has increased by more than 30% in the same 
period so that it would be a gross error to assume that thefts 
and cases of assault and battery have increased. It is not 
even entirely correct to establish an exact parallel between 
the increase in crime and the increase in the population. The 
increase in the population is felt chiefly in the swelling of the 
number of minors, and the percentage of crime among these 
is greater than among adults. With this restriction — the de< 
feet cannot be removed by calculation — the method used 
in the criminal statistics of the German Empire (that is, of 
relating the crimes committed to the number of inhabitants 
over twelve years of age) may be regarded as the fairest. 

1 German duninal ftatiEtici appeal annually, eiceUently revised and or* 
ranged in one volume, published bj the Imperial Statistical Bureau. Putt- 
^ammMi und MtlhUHccht, Beriin. 

* Compare, oa regards the whole qoestion: eon Otttitigtit, "MomUtatistik," 
Sd ed.. p. UO; von SoUfJ, "Zur Emftlhnuig in <te Kriminalstatis^ insbe- 
soodeiG diejenjge dea Deatscben Roches" (Allg. statist. Archiv., I, 1B5); 
Km M^/r, "Die NutdMnnschuog der Kriminalstatistik" (MSchrKrimPBycb. 
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But even the relative numbers cannot be used as they stand. 
Above all, it must be oou^dered at what stage of the legal 
pioceedings the census must be taken. Should the crimes, the 
accused persons, or the convicts be counted? In the ciimes 
we find the act, but not its producer, — the consideration of 
whom is the most important point for us. In many crimes 
several persons are involved. Of the punishable acts which 
were followed by convictions in 1903 in Germany, 45,437 
(=7.5%) were conmiitted by several persons. These cannot 
be disregarded, espetually as they involve at least 100,000 
criminal persons. 

Among the accused, again, there are many umocent per- 
sons, as well as others whose guilt cannot be proved. The 
number of persons acquitted amounted in 1909 to not less 
than 148,211, more than a fifth of all those accused. All 
these are without significance to us, though not in every re- 
spect. Acquittals, mdeed, are subject in the highest degree 
to the effect of the general feeling for law, to ciurent popular 
views. This is shown by a comparison of the administration 
of justice in different countries; I need only maition the fre- 
quent acquittals in Latin countries of men driven to crime 
by the unfaithfulness of their wives. But even with us «milar 
phenomena are not lacking. Every attorney who is defend- 
ing a person charged with arson objects, in his client's interest, 
to having farmers on the jury, because experience has shown 
that in doubtful cases they are more likely to find the accused 
guil^ than are m«a who live in cities; and, on the contrary, 
when a man is chained with violation of oath, his attom^ 
win prefer peasants as jurors. Even the judge is more influ- 
enced by popular views than he realizes, and pays tribute to 
them. This is no reproach; to assume that the judge is not 
also a child <^ Ids age and environment would be to deny 
the foundations of our whole thought. Looked at from this 
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point of view, acquittals are of the greatest interest; they 
afford us an insight into the opiniona of certain times and cer- 
tain peoples. 

Another objection to makiiig use of the number of charges 
brought b their dependence on the skill of the police; it is 
lately a matter of the cleverness and activity of the poUce 
whether a criminal prosecution is possible. And, finally, 
the "criminal irritability" * makes itself felt, which causes 
the public to claim the ud of the criminal judge in ever 
increasing decree. 

Thus we come to the use of the number of convicted persons. 
In this way we are of course obliged to leave out of account 
all the numerous cases in whidi the criminal is unknown. 
But, on the other hand, in considering the convicts, we are 
able to ascertain most of the factors that come under cod- 
sidearation in seeking out the or^in of the crime. Hence it b 
the number of convicts that seems best adapted for our use. 
The trivial errors that still cling to these statistics can scarcely 
be avmded; the advantage of absolute accurate, which th^ 
correction would give, would be far too slight to justify the 
vast amount of labor that would be necessaty. 

As has been mentioned, the minor offenses are lacking in 
our Imperial statistics; thus, they leave unnoticed the whole 
great army of b^(gars, tramps, and prostitutes. As r^ards 
these, we must seek other sources. Some crimes are repre- 
sented in the statistics by figures that are far below the reaUty. 
This is true, for instance, of offenses under § 175, and es- 
pecially of criminal abortion, of which Lewin* rightly says: 
"Such an open, universally known, and universally disre- 

' Bmitrt, "Die D ewcg u ng im Stntrechto lAhiend der letsten dreiadg 
him," DhmIbi. too. blm & Jlnach, 1001, p. Oi. 

* Lmm laid Br§uttmg, "Die FruchUbtKibuiig duich Gifte trnd anden 
Mtttd." B«dii, 1889, Aug. Hinchwald. p. 7. 
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garded, mockery of the law as exists should Dot be pennitted 
to continue." If. as r^ards this offense, statistics leave ua 
in the lurch, we must look for aid elsewhere; that this is poa- 
fdble, and how it is so, Lewin's book has shown. In respect 
to tlie prindpal ciunes, however, especially theft and assault 
and battery, the statistics are an inexhaustible resource, giving 
us new and valuable results on every fresh examination. 

A further difficulty, to which von Liszt ' particularly calls 
attention, b this, that the criminal statistics deal with the 
technical juristic conceptions of crimes used in the criminal 
code, which do not coindde with the psychologically effective 
motives of the act. The Penal Code formulates its conceptions 
of crimes according to the interests injured or menaced by 
the act, and from this point of view divides the crimes into 
groups. In criminal statistics which are intended to show 
the causes of crime, another method of grouping is necessary. 
A few examples will show this more dearly. During the years 
1892-1895 there was a considerable decrease in the number of 
thefts, simple thefts (not repeated) diminishing from 107,904 
to 86,6fi6, more serious cases from 12,%28 to 10,935; thus the 
decrease amounted to 17% and 20%. Another crime which, 
with theft, is reckoned among the crimes and offenses agEunst 
property, increased by 15%, namely, malidous mischief. 
Now, if we look furth^ for crimes which show a similar 
increase, we come across the convictions for insult and 
assault and batteiy. These "crimes against the person" 
increased in the same period by 18% and 21%. This differ- 
ence between the course of theft and the course of malicious 
mischief, which is noticeable at aU times, is so striking 
tltat certain reasons must exist for it. They appear at once 
when we compare the psychological processes involved in 
both crimes. Theft is usually carried out with deliberation 
* *M lAtM, too. eil. p. 474. 
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and premeditation, aa quietly and secretly as possible, moat 
often at night; malicious mischief is seldom done deceitfully; 
as a rule it is inflicted in a rough, brutal way, loudly, openly, 
frequently as the result of alcoholic excesses. This explains 
the similarity between it and the figures for assault and bat- 
tery and insults, wluch usually spring from the same cause. 
Thus, psychologically, malicious mischief should be grouped 
with assault and battery, not with thefts. 

A further example is found among the sexual crimes, which 
include iududng women to prostituUoo, as well as rape. 
Now the former is always based on the lowest kind c^ avarice. 
It is an act always carried out with deliberation, more often 
by women than mem, and in many cases by persons who are 
long past the age of sexual attraction. Rape, however, arises 
from the brutal and uncontrolled s^nial exdtemeat of the 
moment; it can, of course, only be committed by men. Many 
cases of insult ("Bdeidigung," § 185) would have to be char- 
acterized psychologically as sexual crimes.' 

Crimes that differ so widely psychologically should not be 
dassified in one group, if criminal psychological knowledge is 
not to be always in danger of being led astray. The Imperial 
criminal statistics distinguish between four groups: crimes and 
misdemeanors, I, against the State, public order, and religion; 
2, against the person; 3, against property; 4, crimes and 
misdemeanors in office ("im Amte"). Seuffert* is right in 
emphasizing that only the last group is of value for the com- 
piehen^n ctf criminality. 

It cannot fail to be recognized that statistics still leave much 
to be desired; for improvement in which we cannot Ik^ till 
the needs of a practical criminal psychology shall have been 
more exactly determined. But the foregoing makes clear our 

* Atdinffenburg, "Zur Paycholo^e der SittUchkeitnerbrecher" (Ii^chr- 
EriiiiF<7di. n, «00). ■ Stuifftrt, loo. nt. p. 23. 
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second difficulty, that ot using the facta established by criml- 
nal statisUca. We see is the figures crimes expressed only in 
the terms of the criminal law. Hence, we must be cautious 
about drawing far-reaching conclusbns from them. An old and 
proven principle of me(Ucal sdence teaches us to beware, in aU 
examinations, of confusing the " post hoc " with the " propter 
hoc." Only, for instance, if we see the same symptoms appear 
repeatedly after tlie appUcatJon <A a remedy are we justified 
in bringing the medidne into causal connection with the result. 
Hence, the same principle applied to criminal statistics also 
demands that we should infer an inner connection, only if 
we repeatedly find the same relations between external ai- 
cumstances and an act that we are inclined to believe is caused 
by these circumstances. Whether these causes are suffioent 
to explain the occurrence of the dime, should be made the 
subject of the most mature consideration. Repeated exam- 
ination and careful criticism will prevent our accepting false 
causes, will guard us from simple errors; from advan<^ng false 
assertions in whvji the wish is father to the thought — and 
these are not so very rare — our sd^itific honesty must pro- 
tect us. 

Only the most careful restrunt can prevent our confusing 
^parent with true causes. If, for instance, we find that the 
love ot pleasure has an unfavorable influence on criminality, 
it would be incorrect to make love of pleasure responsible for 
an increase in crimes, especially those against the person. 
It b only the apparent, outward cause; the true one is the 
alcohol consumed at places of amusement and on festive 
occasions. The difficulty of interpretation makes only slow 
and cautious progress possible. We must never forget that 
the criminal statistics ^ve only the naked figures; that th^ 
take no account of minor offenses, and can, therdore, ^ve no 
exhaustive picture of the criminal world. 
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Nevertheless, it is worth while to try to sumoutrize what 
these figuies can teach us, to tr7 to breathe life into the diy 
Dombers. Though some paths may be trodden in vain, and 
some m^ prove to be blind, yet the trouble taken is rewarded 
by the new points of view obtained, from whicb another may 
see the goal more clearly and seek to readi it with perhaps 
greater s 
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Part I 

THE SOCIAL CAUSES OP CRIME 
§ 3. Clauiflcation 

Is view of the prevsiling uncertainty as to whether we are 
justified in bringing a criminal act into causal connection with 
the accompanying conditions, the outcome of any attempt to 
group the causes is dubious from the begimung. Neverthelesa, 
I have divided them into two tai^ groups: social causes, and 
individual causes. TMs division, however, is not intended 
to anticipate the discussion of the causes, nor to assign to 
those dealt with their ultimate place, but merely to arrange 
them in a scheme for discussion. We shall soon see that the 
first group concerns only external conditions the general 
fluctuations of which influ^ice the commission of a crime; the 
sectmd group will always lead us, in the examination of the 
individual's personal inclination to crime, back to the soil 
from which the individual springs, and thus direct us back 
along the way to the sodal causes. For the soil in which 
crime generates von Mayr has coined the term "external 
impressional influences," for the individual disposition, 
"personal impulsional influences." The latter term in 
particukr contains a cratain judgment of the individual 
factor which seems to me to go too far. For we shall see 
that in most criminals there is no inner impetus towards 
crime, but merely the inability to withstand the pressure 
of external driving forces. Hence it seems to me that the 
old terms correspond best to the real conditions. To what 
extent the two groups of causes cover each other, and how 
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often a careful examination makes it necessary to change the 
grouping, will appear later. 

§ 3. Crime and Beuon 
Some crimes show a striking dependence on the season. 
Diff^«nces in their frequency in summer and in winter are 
noticeable in all countries; hence, it is not surprising that 
this phenomenon has long been the subject of special atten- 
tion. Yet, in spite of this lively interest, we are still rather 

TABLE I 
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at a loss aa regards the deepest causes of these fluctuations 
and are scarcely able to get beyond surmises. This, however, 
does not detract from the importance of the facts themsdves. 

Table I, after Ferri,* shows how sexual crimes in France were 

' Iiutesd ol the ircdevant dayi (rf Inith. 

■ Ferri, "Dm VerbMcha in Miiier Abhlngi^eit tod dem jthriidMO 
Temperaturwedud" (ZStW. II. 88). 
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distributed over the different months during the years 1827- 
1869. The commission of these offenses becomes more fre- 
quent from March on. The increase is rapid until the maxi- 
mum is reached in June, after which it decreases just as 
r^>idly, and from October to February remains at approzi- 

TABLE n 
Tom Cbdhmautt or Gbbmaki AccoBoiNa to thb Yeab amd Month whxn 

THK CbIMBB abb OOlOaTTBD 

("Ststistica of the Genoan Empire," N. F. LXXXm, n, p. 52.) 
It there are 100 offenses per day in the year, there are per day in the month: 



mately the same low p<unt. These differences between the 
months are much more clearly marked where the objects 
of the crimes are children, the month of June exceeding the 
winter months by more than 130%. 
The statistical card-records of convicted criminals in Ger- 
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PLATE I 

Csna AHD Sauotf di Gbriunt (I8SS-1892} 
("Sta&tic* of the Gennui Eiii[»rc" N. F. r.ygVTTT, U. pp. at. Si.) 

— Sexual crime*. 
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many also contain a column: '"Hme when the deed was com- 
mitted." The results of these records, which have been kept 
for yeara, are presented in the criminal statistics for 1804.' 
The calculation is based on the period from 1S83 to 1892; its 
value is considerably increased by the fact that the inequali- 
ties in the length of the months have been corrected by exact 
calculation. Consequently, the figures given in Table 11 can 
be compared without alteration. 



TABLE m 



DisnuBcnoNB Ol 



IT TBB COMCBRIONB IN THli DmVRBNT HONIBB D 
(18TS-1883) 
r-Book for tho German Empire," ISSfi, p. 21.) 
If the avenge Dumbu of cawa per da^ in the year ii 100, the number per. 
day in the different lUMitha i»: 




February 
March . . 
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The increase in sexual crimes begins in Grennany in March, 
just as it does in France; the maximum is reached in July, 
after which the number quickly decreases; a very similar 
curve is shown by "obscene acts," except that in this case the 
maximum is reached in June. The fiuctuatious are tremen- 
dous. July exceeds the winter months by more than double 
I "SUtiitik 6ea Deutadm Bdcbe^" N. F. T.XXXm. 
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the number of sexual crimes. This is strikingly shown oo the 
preceding plate (I). 

We come now to the question: What is the significance of 
this phenomenon, which may be observed in the same way 
in all other countries as well? As long ago as in 1831, Vil- 
term6 ^ pointed out that the births are by no means equally 
distributed over the different months; that, on the contrary, 
they show perfectly regular fluctuations in frequency. The 
births are, of course, a matter of indifference to us, but of 
greater importance is the psychological significance of the time 
of concepUon. As Table I, taken from Fern's work, shows, the 
increase of the conceptions in May and June in France is 
unmistakable, although the differences of the sin^e months 
among themselves are not very great.* 

In Germany the differences in the months of conception are 
quite independent of the marriages; Lent and the harvest 
season cause the latter to be postponed to more convenient 
times, so that the curve of the marriages shows two deep 
incisions. The variation in the number of births in the differ- 
ent mouths is not, at first sight, veiy great; the days of con- 
ception culminate at two points, one in December (the holiday 
season), the other, the highest, in May. This month exceeds 
the lowest one, September, in ten years, by 142,000 births; 
this is a proof of how significant in the course of longer periods 
the variation in the different months becomes. 

But a matter of special interest is the relation of the 
legitimate to the Olegitimate births. The number of iUegiti- 

■ VilUrmA, "De la diitributioa par moia des conceptioiu et des luusuicea 
de I'homme" (Amules d'hygiine publique et de midedne ligale, 1B31, p. 95). 

■ The preponderance of the conceptions from April ta June is moat clewly 
ihown in Uie Swiss it&tistici tor the years 1871-1890. (fienalu, " Statistische 
Untenuchungen tlber die Rolle des AlkohoU bri der Enlstebung des oiiginKren 
Schwachsiimes," Intemat. Monatsscbr. z. BdcHmpfung der Trinkutten, XI, 
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mate conceptions rises rapidly from March on, reaches its 
maximum in May, as does the number of legitimate concep- 
tions, and then sinks again rapidly. From Sq>tember on, it 
remains, apart from a slight rise in December, till February, 
below the average. Thus we see that the differences in the days 
oi conception among the unmarried are much more marked. 

The comparison of these dates shows the influence of the 
season in the whole sphere of sexual intercourse. It is less 
pronounced in the legitimate conceptions, but remarkable 
enough, because oftthe size of the numbers mider consideration. 
This phenomenon b more noticeable in the illegitimate con- 
ceptions, and much more striking in the offenses against chas- 
tity, and b most marked among these again in those crimes 
that are most atrocious, namely, those the objects of which are 
defenseless and immature children. From these facts we 
must draw the conclusion that some cotmection exists between 
sexual excitability and the season of the year. The fact that 
this influence on sexual life, of which we are usually entirely 
unconscious, also appears in the sphere of normal and legiti- 
mate sexual intercourse, and that this dependaice on the 
season is the more striking, the more reprehensible is the 
manner in which the sexual instinct b gratified, requires an 
explanation. 

Other social phenomena also show regular fluctuations in 
frequency, above all suicide, the curve indicating which takes 
precisely the same course as that of sesual crimes. In the 
winter months, at a time, that is, when econonuc necessity 
pushes many a man to the verge of despair, relatively few peo- 
ple die by their own hand; the highest point in the tendency 
to commit suicide occurs in June, in some countries in May.' 

< am Magr, "Der Selbstmord" (Allg. itatutiscbes Archiv, 189fl, p. 782); 
Soi{utl, " Abbtlagigfceit der Selbatmorde von der Witterung in Fianki«ch von 
1337-1880" (Annalea mtdioo-pvcholog., 1890, p. 41). 
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Moreover, this regularity — a rapid rise of the curve in spring 
and aa rapid a sinking in midsummer — is found, not in Ger- 
many alone, but also, without exception, in all other European 
countries. 

TABLE IV 
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MorseUi * seeks the explanation in the temperature. A 
comparison between the temperature curve and the number 
of suicides does, indeed, show a remarkable parallelism until 
June; bat, from then on, the suicides rapidly decrease, whereas 
the heat of summer grows greater. During the heat of August 
there are considerably fewer sui<ndes than in the cool month 
of April. Hence the temperature in itself cannot, or at least, 
cannot alone, produce the remarkable phenomenon. Yet I 
do not agree with Durkbetm,' who excludes the cosmic mflu- 

I AH month! reckoned as having thirty day*. 

* McTtMi, "Der Selbttmord," p. 93. 

• DurlAnm, "Le sukade," Paris, Felij Alcan, 18B7, p. 82. 
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ence altogether. Alter all, it is still possible that the increase 
in external warmth does at first exert an exciting influence on 
man, which is followed, when the heat is long continued or 
increases, by a reaction. 

Another explanation is much more seductive, that is, that 
the number of suicides is connected with the length of the 
days, with the number of hours of light.' The leng^ of the 
days and the frequency of suicides in the different months do. 
indeed, entirely agree with each other. Nevertheless, the 
explanation seems to me untenable, because most suicides 
are not conmutted in the daytime, but early in the morning 
or at night. In addition, it is difScult to find in U^t a psycho- 
logical nu)tive for putting an end to life. 

Drowning is not a veiy coomion mode of suicide; in Prussia, 
for instance, in 1893, of 6409 suicides, only 1145 ( = 18%) put 
an end to their lives in this way. Hence the relative infre- 
quency of suicides in winter cannot be dependent on the mere 
mechanical difficulty of this manner of death, as has already 
been suggested. This supposition entirely fails to account 
for the rapid decrease from the middle of the year, and for 
the fact that there is the same distribution of suicides in coun- 
tries where the rivers and lakes do not freeze. 

All explanations of the frequency of suicide in summer that 
are based on external influences are imsatisfactoiy. We must 
be content with the fact as such. It is important enough, 
clearly showing, as it does, the existence of periodic fluctua- 
tions of the psychic balance. At a time when the external 
conditions of life afford comparative security against want and 
misery, such far-reaching and deeply felt factors affect man 
and weaken his power of resistance that he resorts to suicide. 
In the absence of any other comprehensible cause for this, 

' Chauttmand, "Ctude ni£dico-I£galc sor U statistique crinunelle en 
France," L7011, 1881. 
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tliere renuuns only the explanatioo that our organism b 
subject to acute p^odic changes. 

These paiodic fluctuations are well known to us in the sphere 
of sexual life. The sexual instinct makes itself felt in ftnimHla 
at certain definite times only. The more animals have become 
accustomed to mm, have been domesticated, the less sharply 
defined is this periodic sexual excitement, which among wild 
ftyiiTTinlQ leads to desperate struggles for the possession of the 
female. 

To superficial observation sexual excitability in man is not 
subject to fluctuation. But Havelock Ellis ' has recently en- 
deavored to show that menstruation in women is analogous 
to the period when animals are in heat, and also that even 
men are not entirely free from a regular periodicity of sexual 
functions. 

Enticing as is the hypothesis that the sexual life of men is 
also subject to periodic fluctuations, it still requires further 
examination and proof. Far more justifiable is the assumption 
that menstruation is an abortive expression of sexual excite- 
ment and that it still proves today to how great an extent in 
the realm of sexual functions periodicity is preserved. This 
is also shown by experience with some insane persons; during 
menstruatioD, also often at the time when it b expected but 
does not occur, irritability in general, and sexual excitability 
in particular, increase. 

The establishment of physiological wave-movements in the 
life of womm * surdy permits us to assume a similar cause for 
tlte proved fluctuations in psychic balance which we found in 

> Havdoek EBit, "GeMhlechtsbrieb nud SchamneflUil." 2d ed.. WCln- 
bnrg, R. Stuben Verlsg, 1901. 

* Anffiul Htgar, "Zat Fnge der aogenaimten MenatnutitAipajKliiMeD" 
(Allg. Zeitacbrift 1. Vtydi„ WtU, 3fi7) ; uid R. WeUtnbirt, "Dk foicnuKb- 
paydiktriiehe Bedentung dcs MenstiuationiroTgangea" (MSdirErimFaych, 

n.8«). 
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the suicides, and for the increase in sexual ^xatement shown 
by the multiplied conceptions and offenses agunst chastity 
that occur in the spring. Accordingly, we OLay express the 
surmise that the decrease and increase of the sexual instinct, 
which embrace all the modes of sexual gratification, from con- 
jugal sexual intercourse to brutal attacks on children, corre- 
spond, though in a much weaker and altered form, to "heat" 
in animals. 

Fot the commission of sexual crimes this view is of so much 
more importance, because all other explanations are inade- 
qiuite. The simplest explanation of the phenomenon, and 
the one that first suggests itself, is, that the season multiplies 
the opportunity. For this reason Gross ' flatly rejects my 
view. "In summer people spend much more time outdoors, 
individuals are found alone much oftener than in winter, 
when in their houses; work in the fields, walks and other out- 
door activities, offer niunerous occasions for two persons to 
be alone, and interruptions are much leas to be feared. Cries 
for help (rape) are much less effectual outdoors than in the 
house." It must be admitted that this is true. But even 
taking into consideration the excessive drinking that goes on 
in summer and the increased external warmth, all these co- 
effective and favorable causes still leave the question unan- 
swered, why the number of crimes decreases so rapidly in 
August and September although at that time the external 
conditions would rather facilitate the conmiission of offenses. 
' Gross adds further, in refutation: "Any expert could confirm 
the statement that an incomparably greater number of sexual 
crimes are committed outdoors than in the house." In 1903. 
of 10,296 punishable acts against §§ 176-179 (rape and as- 
saults on children), 88M (= 87%) were against S 176. Thus 
we see that this crime determines in the main the annual 
> Eon* Qtou, "Atch. Erim. Anthr.,'* XIL S70. 
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curve. Of 106 persons who were convicted in accordance with 
§ 176,' 62 had made their attacks on children in the house, 
S5 outdoors, and 9 both indoors and out. There were 173 
separate acts committed indoors, as agiunst 54 outdoors. 
Hence we see that the multiplication of opportunity does not 
weigh as heavily as one would suppose at the first glance. 
There remms scarcely another supposition than the one 
discussed. 

The psychological application of the fact itself is of course 
independent of the attempted explanation. Whether the 
latter be right or not — we are all subject to an unusual in- 
crease in sexual excitability in the spring without being con- 
sdous of it. With the realization of this fact, we gain an 
insight into motives which, unlike intelligence or proved 
brutality, and general criminal tendency, are not recognizable 
in the individual act. 

Infanticide, the murder of the illegitimate child during or 
directiy after its birth (§ 217, Penal Code), is most fre- 
quent in the months of February and March. There are 127 
cases in each of these months — a number approached only 
in April and May — as against 80 to 95 in the period from 
July to January. Births in February, March, and April cor- 
resfwnd to the conceptions in May, June, and July. Here 
too, then, the increase in sexual excitement is iodirectiy felt. 
It is interesting to find that the desire to get rid of the un- 
wished-for child is apparently much more closely connected 
with the number of births in the month than with the thought 
of how the child is to be provided for. 

A reason advanced in favor of a milder sentence for infanti- 
cide was based on the assumption of a desperate frame of mind, 
a mixture of helplessness, shame, remorse, pain, and worry 

■ Aicht^eTtharf, "Zur Eirchologie der Siltlichkeitaverfarecher" (MSdir- 
KrimPsych., II, 399). 
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about the future. The figures of the staUstica show that the 
immediate care, at least, has no great influence; otherwise, 
in the times of need, that is, in the winter months, in which, 
in addition to all else, there is frequently loss of employment, 
there would be a greater proportion of infanticides. Instead 
of this, the number stands in the most (direct relation to the 
number of births, so that one b almost tempted to say: 
among the same number of mothers of illegitinute children 
there is alwiqrs approximately the same number who for^bly 
rid themselves of their children. 

A number of other offenses show a curve similar to that of 
the sexual crimes: simpleassault and battery (134), aggravated 
assault and battery (193), coerdon and threats (132), in- 
sult (lit), resisting officers (117), breach of the peace (110). 
All exceed the monthly average of 100, some of them con- 
siderably, as the figures in parentheses show. The curve 
rises steadily till the highest point is readied, in August, 
then follows a rapid descent, and the minimum is touched in 
December or January. The months from November till 
April are, without excepUon, below the average. The simi- 
larity of all these curves (compare Plate I), which follow the 
course of the curve indicating sexual crimes, though about 
two months later, is so striking that we are compelled to as- 
sume that the same causes underUe them all, though the legal 
classification of these crimes is quite different, owing to the 
multifariousness of the legal rights that are infringed. The 
manner of commission, brutal violence and revolt against 
authority, ia common to them all. 

Their course follows that of the mean temperature. Hence 
it would be daring to exclude altogether the influence of ex- 
ternal warmth as a cause of the movements of these crimes; 
but I am more inclined to believe in the indirect effect of the 
rise in temperature. In summer it facilitates intercourse 
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with the outaide world, increases and enlarges the points of 
social contact. The danger of conflicts is thus also augmented. 
Incomes are increased, expenses reduced, and opportunities 
to spend money in summer are not lacking. The presentation 
of a new flag, the opening of a new club-house, the unveiling 
of a monument, the anniversary of a foundation, birthdays 
and family anniversaries, harvest and church festivals, and 
other occasions are celebrated. Each of these means alcoholic 
excesses, a danger that, in any case, the summer heat entuls. 
The part that drinking plays predsely in the above-mentioned 
crimes will have to be fully dealt with later. It must suffice 
here to point out the connection between the increase in brutal 
crimes and summer festivities. 

Offenses against property present an entirely different as- 
pect, malicious mischief alone forming an exception. The 
latter in its origin is related to assault and battery, and 
its course is consequently similar to the latter, although the 
differences between summer and winter are somewhat less 
pronounced. Theft and fraud, on the contrary, never reach 
the daily average of 100 from March to September. But, 
from then on, there is a rapid increase in their frequency, 
which continues through the whole winter (Plate II). The 
explanation of this phenomenon is much less difficult to find 
than in the case of the sexual crimes. 

With the coming of spring the opportunity for employment 
increases, and the expenses of heat, light, and warm clothing 
are reduced, indeed, some of them cease entirely. In fact, 
it is possible temporarily to dispense with the shelter that ts 
absolutely essential in winter. The pressure of the cold 
months is relieved. Those who do not want to work, and 
amorrg them are many who in winter would encroach upon 
others* property, can manage to exist as tramps on the country 
roads and thus disappear, if not from the criminal courts. 
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at least from the annala of the government criminal 
statistics. 

The menace to property does not begin again untU winter. 
The darkness of the nights in the winter season have undoubt- 
edly a certain significance in this connection, as being advan- 
tageous to buiglary. Yet the chief reason for the increase 
must not be sought in them, as b proved by the fact that the 
fluctuation between summer and winter is greater in the case 
erf smaU thefts than in that of large ones. With the struggle 
for duly bread and the hardships that hunger and «>td im- 
pose upon the poor, their resistance against the temptation 
to steal is weakened. 

The close connection between sodal miseiy and dishonest 
can only be touched on here. I will not, however, omit to 
point out how statistics might contribute to our knowledge 
of whether, and to what extent, the increase of thefts in winter 
is connected with the economic situation. If the outward 
necessity is actually the cause, those that feel it most, that 
b the women and children, should also show the greatest 
differences during the different seasons. Thus separate sta- 
tistics should be kept of them, and also of the cases of theft 
of food, which has not hitherto been done. 

On the other hand, certain crimes that are now included 
might be omitted. Abandonment, murder, manslaughter, 
illegal imprisonment, robbery, and others, are much too rare 
offenses; the effect of chance on the times when they are com- 
mitted may too easily lead to a false <x>ncIusion. 

§ 4. Bao« and Religion 

General opinion would immediately answer in the afSrma- 

tive the question whether different peoples show differences 

in criminal inclination. And yet thb b something about which 

we reaUy know veiy little. It must be admitted that in no 
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other field are the difficulties equally great, the most important 
being the incomparability of legislation. A classic example, 
and one that at the same time may serve aa an instance of 
the possibility of makiug statistics support a theory, is Le- 
goyt's ' table, cited by von Oettingeu. According to this, 
from 1850 to 1860 there was one convict to every 81.9 in* 
habitants in Austria, and one to every 81.8 in Spain; whereas 
in Prussia there was one to every 29.9, and in Hanover one 
to every 12.8. Thus, Prussia and Hanover, the Protestant 
Germanic states, would make a poor shovring compared with 
the Cathohc countries. But in Hanover and Prussia the 
numerous cases of infringement of the forest laws were in- 
cluded, which Legoyt wisely fails to state. 

Such errors are avoidable, but not so those that are owing 
to direct variations in the laws. Sexual intercourse between 
men, for instance, is a punishable crime * in the Slavic and 
Germanic countries with the exception of Holland and, since 
recently, of Norway, while in the Latin countries, on the 
contrary, it is so only under certain conditions; criminal 
abortion is punished by an raireme penalty in some countries, 
in others it is judged most mildly; some nations regard even 
the attempt as punishable, others only the accomplished 
crime.' 

To this difficulty, which Ues in the definitions of the of- 
fenses, are added the differences in the prosecution of crime. 
Bodio * points out that in England £2 of every 100 persons 
accused of homicide are convicted, and 57 in Scotland, as 

* (OK OtUixgat, "Die MwalatSitiitik in ihret Bedeutung fttr die SodbIb- 
tiiik." 8d cd., Erisniiai, 1BS2, p. Ufi. 

> Wadienjdd, "HomoMsualiUt und Stntgeaetc," Leipiig, Dieteriduche 
VeriagAocfa, 1901, p. M. 

' Levm und Bretming, toe. eU. p. SI. 

' Bodio, "Gli oinicidii in akrtmi atati d'Europa" (Bulled de I'mstitnt 
b de statirtique, IV, p. SOfi)- 
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aguQst 92 in Germany. Thia difference is explained by the 
fact that in Great Britain the verdict of manslaughter must 
be unanimous, which is not the case in Germany. In a com- 
parative table Garofalo ' shows that Austria has a higher 
criminaUty in aggravated assault and batteiy caaes than 
Italy, and that, as regards theft. Germany exceeds his native 
land by more than 250%. Assiuning the correctness of these 
figures, one is still justified in asking whether the better 
organization of the police and the courts, perhaps also the 
greater reliability of the statistics, may not explfun this phe- 
nomenon, rather than the assumption of more brutality in 
Austria and less honesty in Germany. 

Lombroso says:' "In our dvilized world it is much easier 
and less uncertfun (than among savage peoples) to prove that 
ethnology influences criminahty." This b certunly not the 
case. Apart from the fact that, as regards the term "race," 
we have not yet come to conclusive results, and further, that 
we DO longer find unmixed races,* the ectmomic conditions in 
the different countries vary to such an ezt^it that it is almost 
impossible to determine what part diff^ence of race pl^a 
in criniinality. 

This is not to be understood as meaning that racial 
peculiarities are without p^cholo^cal ragnificance; deep 
psychological study is not necessary to the recognition of the 
differences between thp easily extdted Italians and the de- 
liberate Northern Europeans, between the calm, somewhat 
phlegmatic, inhabitants of Lower Germany and the meny, 
boisterous people of the Palatinate. Also in statistics, thou|^ 
in other spheres than that of criminology, such differences 

' Qarqfalo, "L« erimmologicv" Puia, Felix Alcsn, ISDS, p. 4W. 
' LvmbroM, "Die Umcben imd BekKmpfuog dea Verbrechaia," Berlin, 
1002. 

* ConipareP<(«'Mlu'«iaeemvcstigBtkiii,"Untenuchiuigeu abeidie&iini- 
" ~ " " " 180*, p. 88. 
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are traceable. From thia point of view a deviation ia Dot 
without value. 

A glance at the frequency of illegitimate births in the coun- 
tries <^ Eiuope shows quite peculiar differoices. 



TABLE V 
luaoRiiuta BiBTHB IK £oB(»B 



(After Bodio: "Movimento della popolanone," BnDetiii de rinctitut n 
natjonal de it&tutique, Rom., 1B97, S, p. 116.) 
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States the statistics of which can scarcely be relied upon, 
like Servia with 1%, and Russia with 2.7%, illegitimate chiU 
dren, may well be omitted from our consideration. Of the 
others, Austria stands at the head with 14.7%, followed closely 
by Germai^ with 9.3%, while Switzerland has only 4.7%, 
England 4.3%, and Holland 3.1%, illegitimate births. 

Separate provinces in the same country differ from one 
another even more deddedly. In Belgium the number of 
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Ule^dmate birtha varies between 2.6% in Limburg and 14.6% 
in Brabant. In Germany the figures have remained about 
the same for many years (1881-1890 9.3%, I8B1-1900 0.1%). 
In 1000 Berlin showed the highest figures, 14.0%; this is 
partly due to the lying-in hospitals that exist there, as in all 
the larger cities and university towns. Bavaria, on the right 
of the Rhine, with 14.S%, is not far behind the capital; it 
must be admitted that in Bavaria marriage is made somewhat 
difficult by legislation, yet this cannot be the chief cause, as 
the Palatinate has only 6.2% of illegitimate births. The 
minimum number, 2.7%, is found in Westphalia. 

Most striking of all are the differences in Austria. Accord- 
ing to Szarlardi/ in Istria, of 100 children, 2.06% are of ille- 
gitimate origin, but in Karinthia 44.16%! Moreover, in the 
territories in which the number of Ulegilimate births is al- 
ready low, it seems to be growing lower stiU, whereas the high 
percentage in Karinthia, Styria, Lower and Upper Austria, 
continues to increase. 

Similar variations among different peoples and in different 
sections are also found in the statistics of suicide (Table VI). 

According to von Mayr,* Monaco (with 301 per million in- 
habitants) stands, for obvious reasons, at the head of those 
countries that are especially menaced by suidde; then follows, 
at no great distance, Denmark with 255 cases, while Italy has 
only 40, Russia 32, Spain 24, and Bosnia with Herzegovina 
only 6. Morselli's' investigations show that the Germanic 
race b especially inclined to suicide and, of its sub-divisions, 
particularly the Northern Germans, while the Slavs and the 
Western Latin peoples (Spaniards, Central and Southern 
Italians) show but a slight tendency in that direction. The 

> Sttdardi, "Der gegeniritrtige Stand des li^delweseiu in Eoropa," 18M. 
• 0. am Mayr. "Der Selbrtmoid" (Mg. aUtirt. Archiv. 1897, p. 7M). 
■ Montiti, loo. oU. 
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differences whlun the same country are also most character- 
istic. From 1806 to 1900, in Coburg-Gotba 420 persons per 
million inhabitants killed themselves, in Prussia 1891 to 
1900, S19 in ScUeswig-Holatein, 307 in Saxony, while the 
average for the whole of Germany was only 209; Westphalia 
and Posen showed the lowest figures, 105 and 91. 

TABLE VI 

Sdicideb in teu Countbus of Ersora 

(Ahavon Hkyr: "E>eT Selbatmotd" Allg. aUtuL Archiv, ISBO, p. TSC) 
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Not tor a moment would I seek to explfun these peculiar 
variations in the illegitimate births and suicides by racial 
differences alone. Beligious and economic reasons are also 
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k£ equal importance with legislative ones, as Sweden proves. 
Buti without forcing the facts, we cannot exclude the influence 
of racial characteristics altogether. This is not the place to 
trace it out in detail, as it would merely serve to show that eth- 
nological differences are of psychological importance. At first 
sight the Catholic countries seem to make a better showing 
than the Protestant ones, but, although the priest's advice 
may ud many a Catholic in suppressing hia tbou^ts of suicide, 
religion is nevertheless not determinative, still less is it a 
"measure of the culture and moral strength of a people"; 
for, as Gaupp ^ rightly emphasizes, the hi^ suicide figures of 
France, «>mpared with the low ones of England, show that 
the causes are far more complicated. 

I must forego the enticing task of comparing in a similar 
way the criminality of the different countries, owing to the 
technical difficulties of which I have spoken. At present the 
necessary statistical ba^ is lacking to such an extent that it 
b scarcely possible to get beyond surmises. The attempt 
may, however, be made to contrast the different sections of the 
same country. Here too, however, we find certain limitations. 
In order to find the racial peculiarities, we should be obliged 
to inquire the birthplace of the perpetrator of every crime, 
and even that knowledge would not prove to what race he 
belonged. Statistics as a rule take into consideration only the 
place where the crime is committed, and, as I believe, rightly. 
First, because, as the criminal statistics of the German Em- 
pire have proved: ' "the place where the crime is committed 
and the place of residence are the same, except in an insig- 
nificant fractioD of the crimes committed"; and then, because 
the social causes are more important than the individual ones. 

The importance of considering separately the place where 

' (hupp. " Vber den Selbstmonl," Municb, IftlO. 

* N. F. CXXI. II. p. 20, - - 
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the crime was eommitted sad the birthplace of the criminal 
must, however, certainly not be undervalued; in some cases 
such a separation may serve to explain certain striking phe- 
nomena. After making such an investigation, Joly ^ found 
no change in the twenty departments that were criminally 
best and the twenty that were criminally worst in France; 
the order of rank remained the same, whether he made the 
birthplace or the place where the crime was committed 
the basis of his classification. Corsica, however, showed the 
highest number within the country, whereas the Corsicans 
living away from the Island occupied only the sixty-fifth 
place. From this, Joly concluded that the social milieu of 
Corsica, and not the racial characteristics of the Corsicans 
themselves, was the cause of the greater inclination towards 
crime on the island. 

With this view I cannot agree. While property is seldom 
endangered in Corsica, and then generally by foreigners, the 
principal crime of the Corsicans is murder, above all from mo- 
tives of revenge. For every murder committed in France 
(calculated according to the present population) there are 11 
in Corsica. In spite of all the efforts of the French govern- 
ment, the blood feud has not quite died out in Corsica, and 
at the time of Joly's investigations it was in a flourishing state. 
The Corsican who is living away from his home and from 
family quarrels lacks this poweriul incentive to murder. 
But in the country itself the effect of the vendetta b stUl that 
of A folk-custom. And such customs, especially when they 
appear in so peculiar a way and are so deeply rooted, have for 
their deepest source racial characteristics. 

This view is borne out by the varying distribution of the 

vendetta in Corsica itself. In some of the districts where it 

centres the necessity of defending oneself against attack, or 

• Joig, "Is. France crimjiielle," Parii, C«f, 188». 
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of being able to escape into the woods, has actually deter- 
mined the type of house architecture there. Some of the 
houses in Sartena, particularly in Bonifacio, resemble little 
forts, as I have had accasion to see myself. On the other 
hand, the east coast ot the island, where the population is 
mixed with Italian immigrants, and Calvi on the west coast, 
which was populated by the Greeks, have remuned free from 
the custom of blood feuds. 

A very instructive work is that of Niceforo ' on the crim- 
iuahty of Sardinia. It may also serve as a model for further 
investigaUons, for the author made a special territory (in 
which the papulation received little increase from outside) 
the subject of his research, and examined on the spot the ele- 
ments which composed the people, and studied their life and 
customs. Sardinia has a population that is extremely Hia - 
posed to crime. Murder and manslaughter, for instance, are 
fourteen times more frequent there than in the best province 
of Italy, Lombardy. More important still, however, are the 
characteristic differences ot the separate smaller districts on 
the island. In two adjoining districts the number of cases of 
robbery and extortion is absolutely different; in Nuoro there 
are 67.45 such crimes per million inhabitants; in Sassari, 11.92; 
whereas in Venice there are only 3.13. Niceforo positively 
establishes the existence of a "zona delinquente" on the 
island. The population ot this criminal territoiy is descended 
from the Mediterranean race of Sergi. which at the same time 
has its home in Asia Minor, Northern Africa, Spain, and 
Southern Italy, while in the rest of Sardinia the Celtic race 
predominates. Assuming the statements to be correct — and 
I must emphasize that the work impresses me as reliable — 
we should have here a clear proof of the importance of 
descent. 

' Kie^oro, "I* ddinqneiua in Sard^na," Palennc^ 1897. 
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Benrle ' has collected and classified some int^csting figures 
from tlie Austriao crimioal statistics. In ten districts of the 
circuit court, Bniz with 94%, three of them with from 82-91%, 
German population, there were 475 cases of theft per hundred 
thousand inhabitants; in ~ the district of Laun, with 97% 
Czechs, there were 1030. In the Budweis circuit there are 
fflz districts where from 87 to 00% of the inhabitants are 
Germans, in the other districts not more than SZ%, in some 
less than 10%, ore Germans. In the German districts there 
were BH cases of theft, as against 951 in the others. The 
same thiog ia shown in Table VII. 

TABLE Vn 
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Pleasing as b the showing of the German population 
compared with the Slavic, it would yet be a mistake to draw 
far-reaching conclusions from it. Herz,* too, found, in the 
different states of Austria, fewer cases of theft in the German 
parts than in those where Germans are in the minority; and 
the same phenomenon appears in the figures that Kurella ' 
has cited, according to which the Baltic Provinces are favor- 
ably distinguished from the Russian ones. Some of the figures 
used, however, embrace too short a period of time; moreover, 

^ BtariA, " Rirtig ^ ErgebDiSM der OaterreichischeD SrinuiudBtAtistik^' 

(zstw. vm. aw). 

■ Hen, "Die Krinunalitlt in den Deteneichuchen KronlKiideni" (MSchr. 
ErimlVcIi. J, Ml). 

■ f»r0aa,"NatiiigefehictitodMV«fbMchena,"Stuttgkrt,FNdiiiM>dEnk^ 
IBOS, p. 1C7. 
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educational and economic influeocea must be coDsideied 
whicL, perhaps, would sooner lead to an understanding of the 
phenomenon than does knowledge of the difference in race. 

Our interest centres, of course, mainly on Germany itself. 
The reliability of the statistical proofs, on the one band, and 
our accurate knowledge of the people's mode of life and of the 
economic and social situation, on the other, give us the right 
to examine our home conditions with a view to ascntaining 
whether, in our country, racial descent is of any significance. 
It is to be regretted that only in the case of a few crimes has 
the statistical department ascertained the place of the deed, 
and then brought the figures into relation with the population 
living in that particular district. This material, though lim- 
ited, is valuable for comparison, the more so as it embraces 
fully fifteen years. A period of this length excludes the danger 
of diance and temporary influences on criminality. Such a 
temporary increase in the number of convictions in a district 
took place, for instance, during the construction of the North- 
east Canal, owing to the large niunber of laborers that were 
brought into a small and usually quiet section. Such errors 
can be avoided only by collecting statistics covering longer 
periods of time. 

The results of the calculations mentioned are given in 
volume 126 of the "Statistik des Deutschen Reiches," inlarge 
tables and five maps. From the tables I reproduoe in Table 
VIII the figures for the provinces and government districts, 
or circuits only, omitting the small jurisdictions. This in- 
volves the loss of many important details, but it was essential 
first to establish the main facts.' 

* Recentl; Mvend monograpbi have appeared desliog with the cmniiuJ- 
ity of smaU diatricts: Weidenumn, "Die Unacben der KriioiiuJitlit im Ucnog- 
tum Sachsen-Mriningea "; Blau, "Krimiiulstatistucbe Untersuchung der 
Kreise Muienwerder luid Thorn"; PtUrtilie, " Untersuchungen Uber die 
EriminaUtllt inderPioviniSachseii." Of these works, the lut tneDtioned tuM 
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A glance at the maps, which I did not think it necessary to 
reproduce, showa, first of all, that the whole east of Germany, 
as well as Upper and Lower Bavaria and the Palatinate, has 
a large nmnber of convictions. While in the whole of Ger- 
many there were 1104 convicted persons to every 100,000 
persons of punishable age, the number of such convicts in the 
government districts was: Oppehi 1860, Bromberg 1842, 
Gumbinnen 1746, Bremen 1732, the Palatinate 1657, Danzig 
1541, Upper Bavaria 1528, KOoigsberg 1526, Marienwerder 
1522, Lower Bavaria 1484, Posen 1424, and Mannheim 1211. 
On the other hand, Schaumburg-LJppe had only 410, and 
Waldeck 439 convictions. Waldeck offers an excellent op- 
portunity for comparison with a section containing approxi- 
mately the same number of inhabitants. In 1800 Waldeck 
had a population of 38,086, Pirmasens 38,327. In Waldeck 
there were annually 172 convictions, while in Pirmasens there 
were 885! 

A deeper insight into the caoses of these differences than 
can be obtuned from a consideration of the criminality as a 
whole is afforded by an examination af the separate crimes. 
Of these, four have been chosen, and their statistics given: 
resistance to officers, aggravated assault and battery, theft, 
and fraud. Two of these crimes, theft and aggravated assault 
and battery, are characteristic of the general criminal physi- 
ognomy of a district, simply because they are much commoner 
than any others. Nearly half of all convictions are for these 
two offenses. 

During fifteen years of observalioo, among 100,000 pun- 
ishable persons, aggravated assault and battery led to coo- 
best overcame tbe difficultiea of the methodology tpoken of l^ DoAov "13btr 
ErimiiuUittLtiitiflche ^Dzduntemichuzigezi" (MScbrErimPsycb' 1* 613). 
Yet «e csniKit expect really valuable reaults until k (ew more aimilar iuvesta- 
gationt duJl make it possible to compare the practicability of the method 
and tlie validity of the oondusknu. 
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^•iction 196 times. In comparing this crime with the whole 
criminality, we are at once strack by the equality with which 
it 13 distributed, though, indeed, Bavaria and the Palatinate 
appear to be somewhat more heavily burdened in this respect. 
Its centre is the Palatinate with 517 convictions, then follows 
Lower Bavaria with 441, Brombei^ with 358, Mannheim with 
316. The district of Dresden, on the other hand, shows only 66, 
and Schaumburg-Lippe 62. Here, too, Waldeck stands in 
strong contrast to Firmasens, which is at the very top of the list. 

Thus we see that aggravated assault and battery is concen- 
trated at three points: in Bromberg, in the Palatinate, and in 
Southeastern Bavaria. Bound these three centres are grouped 
the neighboring districts, scarcely behind them in this respect. 
The explanation of this geographical distribution immediately 
suggests itself; the three centres of this brutal crime are also 
the three centres of alcoholic indulgence in its various forms: 
in the east, spirits, in Bavaria, beer, and in the Palatinate, 
wine. This is undoubtedly the explanation of the geograptii- 
cal distribution. 

The connection between aggravated assault and battery 
and alcoholic indulgence is important enough to demand de- 
tailed treatment. Let me say at the outset that the danger- 
ousness of the different alcoholic drinks does not correspond 
to the generally accepted opinion. If we might determine the 
degree of seriousness from the number of the crimes, the se- 
quence would be: wine, beer, spirits. Wlassak,' however, in 
his investigation of the question in Moravian-Ostrau, found 
another order: beer, wine, spirits; which more nearly corre- 
sponds to the quantity of alcohol contained in the different 
beverages. In any case, we can certainly agree with Fdldes* 

> Wlaimk, "Der Alkoholumus im Gebiete von MHliruch-OEtmu." Bericht 
sul dem Vin. Intemationaileii Kongicas gegen den Alkoholismua. 

* FBlda, "Einige ErgebnuK der neueren KriminalgUtutik" (ZStW. XI, 

ass). 
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in thinkiiig that the kind of beverage is unimportant, as com- 
pared with the efficacy of the alcohol it contains. On the 
occasion of a lecture that I gave in this connection, m; state- 
ments were met with the argument that just the centre of 
aggravated assault and battery, Pirmasens, refuted my view, 
little wine b^ug consumed there owing to the poverty of the 
inhabitants. On making inquiries, I found this to be the 
case, but learned at the same time that the consumption of 
spirits ui Pirmasen is excessive. In the districts of Mann- 
heim and Heidelberg, with which I am much more familiar, 
I can assert with assurance that alcohol in all its forms plays 
the principal, if not the only, part in the extremely numer- 
ous cases of aggravated assault and battery that occm- there. 

It is true that the inhabitants of the Palatinate have the 
reputation of being lively and irritable people, "screechcrs" 
("Kreischer"), as they are popularly teimed. Unfortunately, 
this excitabihty shows itself less in words than in deeds; in 
the number of insults they do not stand much above the 
average. Moreover, it is very possible that their boisterous 
demeanor is a result of the regular use of alcohol, like the 
"fluting lust" of the Upper Bavarians, which, under the 
influence of Sunday and holiday drinking bouts, has become 
a recognized folk-custom. 

It is well known that, m spite of all the efforts that are 
made, we have not thoroughly succeeded in ascertaining ac- 
curately the amount of local alcohol consumption. It is quite 
conceivable that local conditions occasionally, and as an ex- 
ception, weaken the usual effect of drinking on criminality, 
as, for instance, when a scattered population is less exposed 
to the danger of friction. In general, however, in our own 
country, we may safely assume a direct connection between 
the geographical distribution of aggravated assault and bat- 
tery and the custom of indulgence in alcohol. 
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Such a connection also exists in the case of assaulting and 
resisting an officer, which, for the most part, takes place when 
a policeman arrests a drunkard. But, besides this, other causal 
factors must be taken into consideration. Boundary sections 
where the inhabitants speak different languages, industrial 
districts where there is keen, well-founded, or groundless dis- 
satisfaction among the workmen, lockouts and strikes, large 
dties with their rowdies; all these have a permanent infiuence 
on the frequency of assaults and attacks on the representatives 
of government authority. This is especially true of all lai^ 
ports, in which the refuse of all the countries of the world 
(Mmes together. On shore the seamen, espedally those of 
subordinate rank, such aa stokers and trimmers, seek to make 
up to themselves (or the harsh and implacable discipline they 
experience on board. In a few days, often in a few hours, 
the entire eamiogs of a voyage are transferred, and find their 
way into the hands of saloon-keepers and prostitutes, and 
intoxication among these rough crowds leads most easily to 
noisy street scenes. For this reason it is not surprising that in 
Altona, Hamburg's great amusement resort, the number of 
convictions, 19 per 10,000 inhabitants, so greatly exceeds the 
average for all Germany, 4. 

Many a striking phenomenon, as, for instance, the frequency 
of this offense in the district of Potsdam (8.6) as against Berlin 
(4.9), is probabV easier for the inhabitants of the place to 
explwt than for those who have no knowledge of the local 
conditions. I believe that offenses against officers in particu- 
lar are exclusively, or nearly exclusively, owing to external 
causes, among which I include the composition of the popula- 
tion that is due to occupation, not to descent. 

In the distribution of petit and grand larceny, the east 
again strongly predominates. All the government districts 
on the Russian frontier exceed the average of the whole 
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ol German; (26.9 per 10,000 persona of punishable age), in 
some cases b; a large number. At the head of the government 
districts stand Bromberg with 62.4, Gumbinnen with 56.4, 
Marienwerder with 51.6, followed, between 50 and 40, by 
Danzig, Posen, and Oppe^; outside of the Prussian domains, 
more than forty thefts occur in Bremen (41.6), Schwarzbui^- 
Sondershausen (46), and Schwarzburg-Rudolatadt (45.4) only. 
In smaller administrative districts even greater variation is 
noticeable; the district of Heinsberg (Rhine Province) with 
4 stands contrasted to Johannisburg (East Prussia) with 
102.8. Except for scattered interspersions, the west is rela- 
tively free from tb^t; the figures for whole provinces, as, for 
instance, Schieswig, Hanover, Westphalia, Hesse-Nassau, 
Rbeinland, the part of Hesse that lies on the right of the 
Rhine, and Alsace and Lorraine, remain below 20. In the 
smaller districts, greater niunbers always appear where in- 
dustries are strongly developed. It may be that the tempting 
opportunity to take possession of raw material and finished 
products, as well as fuel, is responsible for this. That explana- 
tion, however, b not applicable to those wide sections in the 
east that are mainly agricultural in character. The majority 
of the day-laborers in the east live on a frightfully simple and 
monotonous diet, in miserable dwellings, and work for in- 
^gnificant wages. In the industrial districts of the east, too, 
wages, even in proportion to the lower cost of food there, are 
much lower than in the west. The economic misery is un- 
doubtedly partly to blame for the numerous cases of theft ia 
the east, though of course not entirely. The conscience of a 
rather unintelligent population, hving under the poorest con- 
ditions, easily grows lax as regards the difference between 
mine and thine; and when once the sharp dividing tine between 
these two is no longer respected, actual necessity Is not needed 
as an incentive to steal. On the other hand, it cannot surprise 
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us that the prosperous Westphalians and Bhinelsaders seldom 
lay hands on others' property — except in the large dties and 
industrial oentrea. Thia is not intended, however, to be an 
assertion that the influence of Slavic blood, which our statis- 
tical department makes partly responsible for the high degree 
of criminality in the east (Vol. CXLVI, II, 58), is without 
significaoce. But before such influence can be accepted as a 
fact, it must be proved by detailed investigations, and the 
same is true of von Rohden's * opinion, that the "aftermath 
of serfdom which prevented the development of the moral 
personality " is an important factor. 

A remarkable contrast to this condition is presented by the 
geographical distribution of fraud. The whole of the east, 
which has been so heavily burdened with the crimes just dis* 
cussed, — as well as the north and west, — shows a very small 
numberof convictions for fraud, with the exception of theHansa 
Towns and Berlin. They mount up, on the other hand, in 
Saxony, TbUringen, the Palatinate, Baden, WUrttemberg, and 
Bavaria. Bremen with 12.8, has more than double the aver- 
age for all Germany (5.1), and Mannheim (11.3) and Upper 
Bavaria (11.3) are not far behind it. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is very difficult, and becomes even more so when 
we go back to the small districts. The maximum (35.4) is 
reached in the dty circuit of Traunstein,' the mipinmni (0.63) 
in LUbeck (Westphalia). 

Seuffert ' has ^ven a veiy important explanation in con- 
nection with Traunstein. He shows that, during the years 

> con RtAden, "Von den sodaleD Motivat dea Verbiechens" (Zeitschrift 
tUr Sodalwusenschaft, VU, S23). 

' On the map the i^stiict of Ulm (WUrttemberg) is given u having the 
maiimiim 1S.S; but on page II, 57, Tramutein with SS.4 is ^vtn bb having 
the highest number. TbJM discrepancy is owing to the fact that on the map 
the dty and the district are pven as one. 

* Loe, eU. p. Si. 
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from 1883 to 1887. it was thus heavily burdened (42.1), while 
its average from 1888 to 1892 was only 21.2. He learned that 
from 7000 to 8000 young workmen, especially Austriaus, 
paaa through Traunstein annually. In 188S the practice (d 
supplying them with food (" Naturalverpfleguog ") was 
established, but might ooly be made use of twice a year. 
Id order to receive this aid oftener, many of the youths 
altered the dates on their papers. In most cases the offense 
was simply leaving a pubUc-house without paying the bill. 
Seuffert assumes that a similar explanation applies to the other 
Upper Bavarian towns, and concludes: "A large percentage 
of the high figures for fraud in Southern Germany should be 
laid at the doors, not of the permanent, but of tlie fluctuating, 
poputatioD." 

Unfortunately I cannot agree with him in this effort to 
save the honor of the country. First, because the "falsification 
of journeymen's books and identification papers" is not 
punishable as fraud, but as an offense against § SOS of the 
Penal Code, and hence does not appear in the statistics. 
Secondly, because further observation has shown that the 
temporary improvement has not been maintained, and now, 
after a period of fifteen years, the number (85.4) still exceeds 
sevenfold the average of the Em[vre. Further, because the 
vicinity of Traunstein (district T), where the falsification of 
papers in order to obtain provisions from the town would be 
useless, still exceeds by ten the average of the whole country 
in convictions for fraud. In any case, a glance at the m^ 
shows us that the great predominance of fraud aU over the 
south of Germany cannot be attributed to the fluctuating 
population. 

Fraud, too, is influenced by economic conditions, as the 
heavy increase during the winter months proves. But the 
connection between the two is not as close as it is in the case 
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of larceiqr. Beurle succeeded in estabUshing the fact that, 
in general, 89% of all criminab are without any means what- 
ever, of the thieves even 94%, while only 0.1% ought be called 
prosperous. Fraud, however, is committed by 1.4% of well- 
to-do persona and by only 79% of persons without means. 

I believe that two factors are at the root of the geographi- 
cal distribution, the first being occupation. In the country, 
fraud is more di£Scult than in the <nty, and the temptation 
rarer than in business life. The second factor lies in the greater 
intelligence that the perpetration of a fraud requires. As a 
rule it needs much more intelligence, above all, more delibera- 
tion, to swindle a man than to steal his property. Herz * 
also holds this view, and believes that one of the causes of the 
preponderance of fraud cases in the German jurisdictions 
over those in the Slavic jurisdictions (4.7 : 25 to 10,000 inhabit* 
ants) is the higher degree of intelligence and education among 
the Germans. 

Yet neither the crowding together of people in the city, 
and city occupations, nor greater intelligence alone, affords 
an adequate explanation of the frequency of fraud in the 
south and in Saxony and ThUringen. Otherwise the Rhine 
Provinces and Westphalia would show a greater number <^ 
convictions. Hence, everything compels us to see in this 
phenomenon a character trait of the population in those 
sections in which the crime predominates. This throws a 
peculiar light on the proverbial honesty of the Swabiana. 
But, just in order to refute the correctness of this reproach, 
which of course applies to an even greater extent to Bremen, 
Upi>er Bavaria, and Mannheim, it would be desirable to ext^id 
the statistical examination during a number of years, so that 
it would also include the fact whether, in the case ot fraud, 
the birthplace of the criminal, and the place where the crime 
' Loe. at. p. 507. 
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is committed, differ more frequently than in the case of other 
Crimea. Further, consideration should be given to the doubt 
that Hans Gross ^ has expressed, as to whether fraud is to be 
regarded as a psychologically uniform offense at all. 

The results of a geographical consideration are meager as 
far as differences of race are concerned. Only in the contrast 
between the frequency of theft and fraud in the east and south 
is it perhaps possible to see a sign of such differences; 1 pur- 
posely saj "perhaps," for no absolutely certain proof is to be 
found in the material at hand. One thii^, however, we may 
definitely assert, that the possibly existing race differences 
exert an insignificant influence, as compared with the powerful 
social factors, prosperity and folk-customs. From the fact 
that the east is strongly represented in the whole criminality 
of the country, we should not conclude that the state of mo- 
rality there is low, but rather that the economic conditions 
are bad. 

The negative result of the race investigation is hi^y pleas- 
ing to the criminologist. Race transformation goes on slowly 
for centuries and can scarcely be influenced from outside by 
artificial means; whereas we possess weapons enough against 
evil economic conditions and the abuse of alcohol. 

Here we may well go on to the influence of religious denom- 
ination. Religion, as such, does indeed appear to be entirely 
without signiflcance in the criminal statistics, for we merely 
ascertain to which of the existing denominations an individual 
belongs, but not whether his membership is more than a 
purely nominal one, not the degree of his religious belief, not 
the influoice of religious teachings on his thought and actions. 
It might almost be aflSrmed that the commission of any seri- 
ous crime b a proof that the perpetrator has lost his touch 
with his religion. 

* Loe. eiL p. 971. 
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But, if we examine the statistics, ire are confronted by dif- 
ferences of such magnitude that we are not justified in passing 
them over in silence. Especially is this true because, in the 
quarrels among the denominations, the kind and number of 
convictions are quoted to show the inferiority of the opposing 
sect.' 

During the years 1892-1901, the average number of persons 
convicted per 100,000 civilians of the same faith was: 



1122 Ev&ngelicsl Christiuta 
ISai Catholic Chiistiuis 
1030 Jena 



The criminality <^ the Jews, with the exception of Group I 
in the statistics (crimes and offenses against the State, public 
order, and teligion), is far below that of the Christians. 
Their predominance in Group I ia nuunly due to the large 
number of convictions among them for transgressing against 
the Lord's Day law. 

If we regard the offenses separately, we find that, for every 
100 cases of usury in which Christians are the offenders, there 
are 1300 such offenses committed by Jews in proportion to the 
number of members of every denomination. In considering 
this fact, two things must not be forgotten: first, that con- 
victions for usury are very rare. During the period covered by 
the report, the average annual number of Jews convicted of 
this offense was 5. Such small figures easily lead our judgment 

> An anoaTnunu pamphlet (" Die koof essianelle ErimiiuUstatutik in WUrt- 
lemberg," Halle, Eugen Strien, 1886, with the motto, "By their fniita ye 
■haU knovT them") contains the following sentence (p. 32); "la contrast to 
the comptunta ot the Proteatants of decrease in church attendance, indiSei^ 
ence, and lukewarnmeu, n-c see in the Catholic church in the last forty yean 
en unequalled growth of church life and — unfavorable moral results." 
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astray. It is true that the small number b so cqostaDt that 
we cannot deny it every ugnificanoe. Secondly, we must 
take into account the fact that usury is a specific offense of 
trade. From 1885 to 1889 60% of all the persons convicted of 
usury were engaged in trade and commercial pursuits. Accord- 
ing to the last statistics of occupation, of the year 1805, among 
100 Jews oigaged in gainful occupations, 54.56 were engaged 
in commerdal pursuits, as against 9.64 of the entire population ; 
that is, nearly ax times as many as the proportion of Jews in 
the peculation would lead us to ^>ect. Hence, we should 
compare not the number of Jews and Christians that are con- 
victed of usury, but the number of commercially occupied 
Jews and Christians. This results in a considerable decrease 
in the predominance of the former, though the Jews still 
remain in the m^ority. It would be a mistake to draw any 
far-reaching conclusion from these facts, if for no other reason 
than merely because most of the cases of usury do not come 
before the courts at all, so that the small number of convic- 
tions is enUrely misleading. 

The same considerations apply to all those crimes the nature 
of which makes their accomplishment almost impossible ex- 
cept by those engaged in commercial occupations in the widest 
sense, such as simple and fraudulent bankruptcy, and offenses 
against 5 147 of the trade r^ulations. How necessary it is 
to take the occt^mtion into account, is shown by a considera- 
tion of the kingdom of Saxony. In 1891, 14.9% of all thef raud- 
uleat bankruptcies, and 23% of all the convictions for usury, 
occurred in that realm, whereas the percentage corresponding 
to the number of inhabitants would have been 7.07. The 
explanation of this lies in the occupations predominating in 
Saxony; of 1000 gainfully employed persons in 1895, IH were 
engaged in trade. It may be aaid in passing that the percent- 
age of Jews in Saxony is only 0.27. 
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The number of Jews convicted of dueling 19 striking — 
three and a half times greater than it should be. According 
to Cron,* ^-4% of the students at the universities in Baden, 
from 1889 to 180S, were Jews, while they constitute only 
1.6% of the population. Hence, the number of them that are 
coD\-icted of dueling is explained by the large percentage in the 
student body, and perhaps also by the greater frequency of 
serious conflicts to which their futh exposes them. All duels 
in which officers of the reserve are concerned are not included, 
as they are dealt with by court-martial. This also brings 

1 "Statistik des Deutachen Reiches," N. F. LXIV. II, p. K. and 
CXLM, n, p. 60. 

■ Ludaig Cron, "Der Zugang der Badener cu den badischen Utdverritllten 
1860-1893," J. D. HdddbeiK 1897. 
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about an artificial increase in the percentage of Jews eis com- 
pared with that of Christians. 

Occupation does not, however, explain the high number of 
sentences for insult, which is still more remarkable when we 
consider how little the Jews are mcUned to intemperance, 
one of the commonest causes of this offense. How often the 
insult is only the reaction from former irritations cannot be 
determined, but, whereas, in regard to the other offenses 
mentioned, I believe that the influence of a race peculiarity 
is inadequately proved, in this instance it seems to me possible 
that a connection exists between the o£fense and racial descent. 
The vivacity that expresses itself in gesticulation, talkative- 
ness, loud speech, and excitability is, as we know, much greater 
in the south than in the north; perhaps the large number of 
insults may be explained by the relationship with southern 
peoples, but of course this supposition, too, can hardly be 
proved. 

The same view of the importance oroccupation appears in 
our government criminal statistics: "The high number of 
convictions of Jews tor a series of punishable off^ises is closely 
related to their preference for commerdal occupations.* 
But even if we take their occupation fully into consideration, 
in certain crimes, above all in simple and fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, the number of convictions of Jews considerably exceeds 
that of Christians (ISOS-IOOl: 26.3:1.6 and S2:0.S6 per 
100,000 persons of the same faith). The unfavorable light 
thus thrown on the business conduct of many Jews is improved 
by the fact that the number of convicted Jews is constantly 
decreasing. 

This is not true, however, in respect to a few other crimes 

and offenses, chid among which are fraud, suppression and 

forgery of public documents, adulteration of food. Here, 

I "StatUtik des DeutKhen lUiches," N. F. CXLVI, II. p. 59. 
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too, occupation may have a dedsiye iaflueoce, but, in any 
case, one thing cannot fail of recognition, that the offenses of 
which a larger number of Jews are convicted than their pro- 
portion to the total population would lead one to expect, 
belong to those crimes that are committed for personal, 
usually material, gain, and that the explanation is found 
partly, if not entirety, in the occupation of these people. 

The Jews, as has been mentioned, are not to any extent 
habitual frequenters of public-houses, nor do they drink to 
excess. Whether this restraint is due to their descent or to the 
effect of the voluntary and involuntary social seclusion that 
they have undergone, may remain undecided. Certain it is 
that this factor has the most favorable influence possible in the 
prevention of crime. The number of Jews concerned in cases 
of aggravated assault and batteiy is only one-third of what 
might be expected, and, as this crime is almost exclusively 
the consequence of alcoholic excesses, the favorable result 
is but natural. 

In general, membets of small religious communities or of a 
scattered race that is surrounded by other races are less in- 
clined to deviate from the straight way. This is, in part, 
the effect of the greater attention that is paid to the whole 
conduct of life. Every crime committed by an individual in a 
singularly exposed circle or community is more striking and 
immediately leads to generalization. We all know, for in- 
stance, how the immoral offenses of a Catholic priest, fraud 
committed by a nobleman, the brutality of an army officer, 
are seized on by all opposing parties, stripped of their char- 
acter as being independent of occupation and descent, and are 
represented as typical. 

This sharp criticism has its great advantages. In Frusta, 
for instance, between 1862 and 1864, 3.58% of the buths 
among the Jews were ill^timate, among certain sects (Men- 
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Donites, etc.) S.2&%, aa against 10% among the rest of the 
population. In Austria. acconUng to KoiOsi, 3.2% illegiti- 
nute Jewish childreD won bom, as against 87.89% Catholic 
childieii; b Vienna from 1871 to 1878 there were 11.8% 
Jewish, SS.1% Protestant, and 44.2% Catholic, ill^timate 
birtha. The figures in Rusaa were nnularly divided: 8.06% 
in the Greek Church 0.22% among the Jews, 0.16% among 
the Mohammedans. 

This somewhat artificial rusing of the moral plane is partly 
due to favorable external conditions; the closeness of union in 
such communities naturally leads to a much better developed 
system of mutual aid in poverty. This, together with the 
greater average prosperity of the Jews, explains the low 
percentage of thefts among them; in cases of petit larceny 
they are more than three-fourths, in cases of grand larceny 
about two-thirds, behind the Christians, and the same rela- 
tive position may be observed in some other offenses agfunst 
property. 

Respect for the family and for the sacrednesa of marriage 
has a direct and noticeably favorable effect on criminality, 
as is shown by the fact that convictions for bigamy, for the 
abuse of a relationship of trust to commit an offense against 
chastity ("Unzucht unter Missbrauch eines Vertrauensvo- 
hsltnisses"), infanticide, abandonment, never occur amtmg 
these people, and that convictions for incest are extremely 
rare. In all the remaining crimes, low crimioality, or its 
absence altogether, may be regarded as due to the advanta- 
geous economic condition that has already been discussed. 

The same reasons, but probably strengthened by the fa- 
natical rdigiousness which is generally so highly developed 
among sectarians, are responsible for the rarity of convic- 
tions in the group classified as "other Christians," in which 
the govenunent statistics, oddly enough, have induded, be- 
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sides the Mennonites, Baptists, etc., also the "Dissenters" 
("Dissidenten"). In the latest compilatioii no spedal Infor- 
matioa about this group is given. 

It is very diflScult to explain the great predominance of the 
Catholics over the Protestants in crime (Table X). An 
average for ten years shows thar relation to be 1S61 ; 1122; 
in the main groups the Protestants predominate only in 
Group I (160 : 164); among the more important of the sub- 
divisions they are in the majority in embezzlement) 5S.2 : 51.5i 
and in bankruptcy. In considering these wide variations, a 
connection between thetn and the geographical distribution 
immediately suggests itself. Von Scheel considers the ques- 
tion of religion superfluous, and explains the variations by the 
fact that in Northwestern and Central Germany, where the 
Protestant faith predominates, the inhabitants are of more 
phlegmatic temperament and, to some extent, more prosper- 
ous, while the Catholic sections embrace the uncultivated 
districts of Eastern Germany. In the most recently published 
government statistics ^ relating to religion, it is stated: "The 
fact that criminality among Catholics is greater is largely due 
to the preponderance of Catholicism in those districts of the 
Empire lying on its eastern border, which are partly inhabited 
by a Slavic population and are culturally not so highly 
developed, and where the greatest number of convictions 
occurs." 

But this is not entirely correct. In the eastern provinces 
(Eastern Prussia, Posen, and Silesia), where the criminality 
is so high, there are about one and a half million Catholics, 
whereas in the cultivated provinces of the Rhine and West- 
phalia there are nearly two millions. In Eastern Prussia, in 
fact, only 13.5% of the inhabitants are Catholics. It would 
also be a mistake, without further research, to hold the Slavs 
■ "StaUrtik det DenUchen Rrichea," CLXIV, II, p. B8. 
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in the east responsible, their inclination towards crime being 
as yet hardly established. 

Those districts in which the religious denominations are 
mixed should afford us a better insight. The government 
criminal statistics * give us a comparison of 25 sections in 
which at least one-quarter of the population was either Evan- 
gelical or Catholic. Among these the criminality of the Evan- 
gelicals exceeded that of the Catholics, per 100,000 inhabitants 
of the same taith, by 5 in the Danube Circuit, 6 in IVIinden, 10 
in Heidelberg, SO in OsnobrUck, 36 in Offenburg, and 86 in 
Karlsruhe, — six districts altogether, in which there were, 
on an average, 28 more convictions, with a total average for 
the whole of Germany of 1031. 

On the other hand, in the following nineteen circuits with 
mixed populations the Catholics committed, on an average, 
150 more crimes than their share: Schwarzwald Circuit (49), 
Mosbach (27), Amsberg (36), Coblenz (87), Rheinhessen (59), 
DUsseldori (88), Danzig (89), Marienwerder (100), the Pa- 
latinate (120), Jagst Circuit (122), Starkenburg (143), Lower 
Alsace (166). Breslau (184), Wiesbaden (184), Oberfranken 
(212), Mannheim (230), L6rrach (232), Bromberg (361), 
Posen (423). 

The variation being as great as this, we cannot omit to search 
for the cause. Auricular confession is frequently held respon- 
fflble, but it is a question whether there b any justification for 
this opinion. Persons of inferior mentality and confused 
minds may, indeed, consider that the performance of a pen- 
ance imposed by the Church lessens their responsibility to the 
State. This view undoubtedly does exist, but it would scarcely 
be possible to calculate its frequency and sigDificance. It 
need not be said that such a misunderstanding of an institu- 
tion that is of so great importance in the Catholic Church is 
" N. F. LXIV, n, 3a. 
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not to be laid at Ha doors. I know several cases in which 
confession led to crimes bong made good, either by the restora- 
tion of stolen proi>erty or by the criminal's giving himself up 
to justice. The frequency of such occurrences cannot be given 
in Sgures, but of one thing we may be certain, that confession 
in itself is much more calculated to repress than to further 
criminal tendencies. 

Another fact, however, decidedly deserves consideration, 
that the material drcumstances of Catholics in general are 
less prosperous than thoseof Protestants. I have no knowledge 
of any accurate investigation that proves this fact throughout 
Germany, but in a small portion of the Empire, in Baden, 
the whole question has be^i most carefully studied. Martin 
Offenbadier^ has be^i able to prove that, with few excep- 
tions, the Protestants in Baden fill the more remunerative 
positions in all occupations. In agriculture, for instance, in 
which more Catholics than Protestants are engaged, the 
lucrative branch of supplying good markets with milk, vege- 
tables, and fruit is largely in the hands of the latter. In 
industrial pursuits, the majority of the more independent work- 
men are Protestants; for instance, the art-craftsmen, compon- 
tors, printers, and photographeis. In 1895 the income tax per 
1000 Catholics amounted to 589.800, per 1000 ]^testants to 
954.900, marks. 

To generalize from the conditions in Baden for the whole 
of Germany is permissible to a certain extent, for it is known 
that the student bodies in Bavaria, WUrttemberg, and Prussia 
show the same phenomenon that is seen in Baden. Every- 
where a relatively small number of Catholics is found in the 
"Bealschulen" and "Bealgymnasien," a somewhat larger 
number in the "Gymnasien" (students of theology), but 

' JfarfmQf«n(adW,"E(xileMioaiiiidaoiialeSchidittiiig," J.C.B.Mobr, 
Tubingen und Ldpng, 1000. 
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always a amaller pnqwrUon of CathcJics thao we should 
expect. 

This fact, an enquiry into the cause of whidi does not lie 
within the limits of this work, assigns to the Catholics a lower 
place in the social and therefore, also, usually in the economic 
scale. With the close connection that exists between economic 
position and crime, this pnqwrtion brings with it the danger 
of coming into conflict with the law. Less importance should 
be attached, in my opinion, to the lack of higher education, 
for too little is known as yet of its influence on criminality. 

I must be content to point to the possibility of a connection 
between the greater criminal inclination of the Catholics and 
their soci^ condition; is view of the importance of the fact 
itself, further investigation of its causes is essential. It is 
certainly fitting, however, to emphasize that, the cause still 
being doubtful, we are not justified in using the higher or lower 
criminahty of members of any futh as a weapon against them, 
or, worse still, like the anonymous writer mentioned on page 
5i, to assume that "criminal statistics show the intrin- 
sic moral value of the various faiths in a really remarkable 



The government statistical report b right io closing its 
consideration of the connection between religion and crime 
with the following words:' "We cannot issue too strong a 
warning against the use of the data for or against this or 
that faith, to show that its e£fect on criminality is proved." 

%6. City and Conntry; Oocnpation 

According to von Oettingen,' the relation of the uibaa to 

the rural population in Italy was Si : 68, but in criminality 

they approach each other, and the relation is 43 : 57. Condi- 

> "SUtutik dea DeatachoL Bdcheo," LXIX. II, 97. 

* ton Odtinttn, Utc. eit. p. 1M. 
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tioas are similar in France, where the urban and rural inhab- 
itants were responsible for approximately the same number 
of crimes; but the urban inhabitants constitute only about 
30% of the whole population. In Germwiy, in the cities and 
districts with more than 20,000 inhabitants there are 131.2 
delinquents per 100,000 adults; in the rural districts only 
96.6. But it would be erroneous to conclude from this that 
morality and virtue are deeper rooted among the peasants 
than among the dwellers in cities. For good reasons the lai^ 
city strongly attracts criminals and loafers, who find there a 
better field for their labors, companionsliip with congenial 
spirits, and more opportunity to keep themselves and their 
booty out of sight. The pleasures of the city are also enticing, 
and it is just these pleasures that offer themselves daily in all 
possible forms, chief among which are prostitution and alco- 
hol, that are fraught with danger to the man c^ weak character. 
He succumbs much more easily in the complicated life of the 
city than imder simple rural conditions, to the temptation to 
steal. If, in addition, he becomes intimate with reckless 
companions, or, worse, falls into the hands of old prison veter- 
ans, the first step in a career of crime is soon taken. 

A summary of the years 1883-1893 in Germany ^ gives the 
following differences per 10,000 urban and rural inhabitants: 
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' "StatisUk dm Deutachen Reiciies," N. F. l-XX^II, 11, 28. 
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Offenses agwist propai?, espedally fraad, predominate is 
the dty; the numbers of procurera, and of workmen without 
steady employment, whom I shall try to dkaracterize more 
fully later, in short, the whole tribe that constantly lives with 
one foot on the threshold of the penitentiary, clearly appears 
in the frequency of resistance to the authority of the State. 
In the country, on the other hand, the drinking that goes on 
on Sunday ends in a brawl, in which knives play their part; 
hence the larger number of cases of aggravated assault and 
battery. But there is also great variation in this respect. 
In the part of Bavaria that lies on the right of the Khine 
there are more cases of such assault and battery in the country 
districts, while in Rhineland the majority of such cases occur 
in the towns.' 

In trying to find the reasons for these variations between 
the city and the country, we must proceed with great caution. 
Yvemes,* for instance, established the fact that 75% of all 
infanticides were committed in the country, and 60% of all 
criminal abortions in the city. But these are not criminal 
psycholi^cal differences that might be used in characterizing 
the population. Th^ are merely differences in technique, if 
I may so express it. Unmarried pregnant girls in the city 
easily find an experienced friend or unscrupulous midwife to 
help them; the newspapers teem with advertisements offer- 
ing "advice in confidential cases." The peasant girl resorts 
to the use of internal, and, generally, ineffective, doses, to 
procure abortion, but so seldom with success that such cases 
rarely reach the ears of the authorities. But if she makes 
away with the infant after it is bom, she seldom escapes prose- 
cution and conviction; in the dty it is more convenient and 
less risky to let the "baby farmer" attend to the ghastly task. 

* Pritmng, "Sodale Faktoien da KriadnaliUt" (ZStW. XXn, ISO). 
■ at«d b7 FBUsi (ZStW. XL StS). 
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The connection is not always so transparent. The variations 
found in different localities often cannot be expluned till the 
occupation is taken into account. There is no doubt that the 
latter has considerable influence on the kind of offense com- 
mitted. Apart from Buperfl<nal connections between the two. 
a close relation is brought about by the fact that an individual's 
incluiation and talents influence his choice of a profession. It 
requires a robuster constitution to be a butcher than to be a 
t^or or waiter; the individual of inferior intelligence will 
never rise above the grade <^ the unskilled laborer. Still 
greater interest is claimed by the well-known fact that, among 
impersonators of wom^i on the stage, among waiters and 
ladies' tailors, there are many men with perv^ted sexual in- 
stincts, who have doubtiess been influenced in th^ choice (rf 
oeci^tatioD by the abncninal suggestions connected with these 
kinds of employment. It is to be regretted that so far not 
much study has been devoted to the psychology of occupation. 
For this reason the govenmient statistics do not enter a 
laborious, and at present vun, consideration of the different 
precessions, but deal only with the la^e groups of occupations. 

In Table XII the number of adults in each of these groups 
is given, and the share that each group has in criminality as 
a whole, as wdl as in certain of the more important crimes. 
The group that includes agriculture, forestiy, hunting, and 
fishing b strongly represented in the crimes of arson, perjury, 
and aggravated assault and battery. The suspicion that in 
most cases of arson the motive is the desire to obtain the in- 
surance is refuted by the statistics. Occasionally, it is true, 
a peasant whose drcumstances have deteriorated resorts to 
this method of getting a fresh start, but. in comparison with 
oth^ occupations, such cases are rare. Most cases of in- 
cendiarism are due to revenge on the part of employees, that 
is through farm laborers, dairy maids, etc. Anger at being 
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scolded gives the impulse, and the tempting quantities of hay, 
straw, and grain afford the favorable opportimi^. 

Only aa regards perjury does the number of independent 
farmers who are convicted exceed that of the employees; all 
the other offenses are comioitted chiefly by the laborers and 

The commonest crime d the industrial population is the 
offeringofretostonce to an officer. Nearly half of all the convic- 
tions for this (^ense fall to the share of workmen in factories, 
mines, and the building trades, who constitute approximately 
one-sixth of the total population. The reason probably lies 
in the large number of youthful factory workers employed. 
The effect on these immature youths of independence and of 
the liberty to dispose of thrir weekly wages as they wish, is 
most unfavorable. In their self-conceit they look upon them- 
selves, when they resist the subordinate representatives of 
the government, as heroes. 

The immaturity of the workmen is also to blame for the fact 
that the industrial group is so largely represented in offenses 
against chastity; the saloon is responsible for the many cases 
of aggravated assault and battery. 

The specific crime of the commercial class, which includes 
also hotel-keepers, is usury. To 100 adults of the total popula- 
tion there were 2.3 independeoit landlords, who were responsi- 
ble for 69.8% of all the cases of usury. The prosperous con- 
ditioD of many tradesmen makes it easier for them to lend 
money than for men in other occupations; the figures would 
also perhaps justify the conclusion, that many a usurer merely 
uses trade as a blind in order to cover his dubious buuness. 

The criminality of the fourth group is much below its pro- 
portion of the whole population; it includes, besides public 
employees and those in the service of the courts, the so-called 
independent professional men (physicians, teachers, lawyers. 
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etc.)- Theii aoaai position and economic condition, descent, 
and education, form a powerful protection against the temp- 
tation to crime — but, unfortunately, not an adequate one. 
The figures for usury and fraud equal, those of sexual crimes 
exceed, the figures showing the proportion of this group to the 
whole population. 

In 1889 a special census was taken of some of the independ- 
ent professions; the result showed that, per 10,000 higher 
court officers, there were 3.5 convictions; to the same number 
of lawyers, 56; of physicians, 70; of teachers, i9.5. The total 
number of convictions was rather small ; in all only three higher 
officers of justice were convicted. Nearly half of the convic- 
tions among the lawyers, and more than half among the phy- 
sicians, were for insult; among the teachers one-third of the 
convictions were for the same offense, one-sixth for assault and 
battery committed in office ("Kflrperverletzungen im Amte"), 
one-eighth for sexual crimes. Of the 58 convicted ecclesiastics, 
2S were sentenced tor insult, II for defamation. All in all, 
the short period of one year during which these observations 
were made does not permit us to attach any particular sig- 
nificance to the figures. The data conceniing the criminality 
of students are more valuable and will be dealt with later. 

The number of convictions among servants is veiy small, 
Rykere's assertion to the contrary. Their commonest crime 
is theft, but even of this offense they do not commit more 
than their share. The large number of thefts is partly due 
to the temptation that ddly confronts these people, who for 
the most part are still quite young. As, notwithstanding, the 
status of crime among servants is so favorable, we shall prob- 
ably not err in attributing this to their being so well provided 
for. They have sufficient food, comfortable shelter, suitable 
clothing, and so are not exposed to absolute need. 

The group, "without occupatioa, and with no occupation 
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givoi" \a composed of many elements. To it belong the in- 
mates of various institutions, who usually have little or no 
opportunity to commit crimes, students, persons living on 
thdr incomes, and those who are supported by others; also 
those who, though employed in some way, failed to ^ve their 
occupation. We shall not go far astray in assuming that some 
professional criminals are numbered among the latter; this 
view is supported by the hi^ percentage of usurers. 

Finally, a seventh group is made up of "workmen who have 
not given the nature of their employment," constituting 1% 
of the population, but responsible for 10% of the crimes com- 
mitted. The figures showing the percentage of convictions 
for receiving stolen goods (14.4). larcoiy (15.), embezzlement 
(12.7), resisting an officer (15.8), offenses against chastity 
(8.9), perjury (7.9), are sufficient to indicate what dangerous 
characters are hidden beneath this apparently harmless desig- 
nation. The supposition that we mentioned in connection 
with the group, "p^wins without occupation," is even more 
justified in respect to this group. Those workmen are prob- 
ably also included who, owing to physical or mental defects, are 
unable to find permanent employment either in industrial or 
agricultural life; but most of the group undoubtedly do not 
deserve the honest name of "workmen." Indeed, in 1903, of 
38S6 convictions for indudng women to prostituticm, 590 fell 
to the share of these "workmen." who make up 1% of the 
population! In the criminal statistics it is very properly 
stated ' that many persons who are not working are included 
in the census as "workmen," a misnomer that is not to the 
advantage of the real workmen and is most unfitting. 

As has already been mentioned, special statistics of the 
independent professions have been compiled. It was recog- 
nized at the beginning that no great result could be expected, 
> N. F. XCV, II. 35. 
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as the eamomic and sociiil conditions of men m these profes- 
sions prevent their being much exposed to crime. The diffi- 
cult}'' of obtaining such spedal statistics of othv , less afaaiply 
defined, occupations is veiy great, but, when once collected, 
they are more valuable. Statistics of crime Id certain trades 
requiring absolutely different minds and temperaments, such 
as butchers and hairdressers, would be very desirable; also 
those of hotel-keepers, waiters, men-servants, midwives, and 
of engravers and locksmiths, whose technical skill, as Lin- 
denau * in particular has pointed oat, determines the maim^, 
and perhaps also the frequency, of their criminal sets. Finally, 
it seems to me essential that the share that prostitutes have in 
crime should be ascertained. 

§ 8. National Coitomi. Aloohol 

The baleful influence of alcohol is one of the best known and 
most transparent causes of crime. It is true that the effect of 
alcohol can be f urly calculated only when the crime is the 
direct consequence ot alcohoUc indulgence. And yet it is just 
the indirect effect of alcoholism that is of so much greater 
importance and is so much more distressing, because those 
who are affected are by no means always drunkards. 

The descendants of inebriates are seldom of normal health 
and intelligence. During a period of twelve years, Demme ' 
was able to observe the cluldr^i in two groups of ten families, 
each group living under the same economic conditions. One 
group, in which no intemperance could be traced, had £0 
normal children that lived; 5 children died. 2 were afflicted 
with St Vitus'a dance, 2 were mentally deficient, and 2 had 
congenital malformations. In the ten families of drunkards, 

' Undenau, "Beru/ und Verbrechen" (ZStW. XXIV, S81). 
* £>mR))u^ "Cberden EinfluasdesAlkaholaauldenOrgaiuamiudesKlndeB,'' 
1891. 
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tiiere were only 10 normal children; 45 children died, the 22 
others were mentally deficient, cripples, or epileptics. Le- 
grain ^ found very similar conditions. Of 761 children of 
drunkards, 78.6% were degenerate, that is, mentally deficient, 
epilectic, or insane. Of £4 children, in 50 families, who lived 
to grow up and whose fathers and mothers were drunkards, 
63% were themselves intemperate; some ot these drunkards, 
and the rest of the descendants, in all 44.4%, were mentally 
diseased. Boumeville * ascertained that, among 1000 feeble- 
minded, epileptic, and imbecile children who were admitted 
to BioStre between 1880 and 1890, there were 620 cases in 
which the father or the mother or both had been intemperate; 
information was undbtunable in 171 cases. 

This is the sorry birthright of the children of drunkards. 
Physical and mental cripples, how can they be equal to the 
struggle for existence? They are the bom candidates for the 
insane asylum and the prison. Among the tramps that he 
examined. BonhOffer * found 57% that were handicapped in 
this way; most of them were themselves drunkards. This 
direct inheritance of the inclination to drink is very clearly 
illustrated in the accompanying genealo^cal table taken 
from n^ own observation. 

But it is not alone this sad heritage that menaces the 
children. It is not necessary to dwell upon what life means 
in the family of a drunkard. Sunk in filth and wretchedness, 
inured to the horrible sight of intoxication, accustomed to 
the brutal selfishness ot the father, to low quarrels and rough 
handling, how can a child form any moral conceptions? 
The street, with all its dangers, becomes the second home of 
such onfortmiates. It is solely due to a lucky chance if they 

' Legrain, "Dtgta^foixace et sicoholiame," PoriB, 18S6. 

* MaOi HeUniut, "Die Alkobolfnge," Jeaa, 190S. p. U6. 

■ Bonh^er, "Gbei gnwoUdttsches Bettd- imd VsgabondeDtum" (ZStW. 
XXI, 20). 
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themselves do not learn to diink in their earliest youth. 
The dread of prison, too, early disappears. Most drunkards 
come into conflict with the law from time to time, and the 
child who often knows his tatlier to be in jail soon loses his 
fear of the criminal judge. 

This is oilly one phase of the danger to which the children 
ot drunkards are exposed. It is increased by the poor econo- 
mic condition of drunkards' families. liquor is a large item 
in the temperate workman's expense account; how much 
lai^er must it be in that of the drunkard? Whether he is 
working or is on strike, whether he takes a holiday on black 
Monday or is out of ranployment owing to his habits, the 
quantity of alcohcJ he consumes remains the same; it is his 
wife and children that go without the necessaries of life. 
The poverty and wretchedness thus engendered among the 
women and children not seldom leads to their first criminal 
steps, the first theft, the first sentence. 

I shall content myself with these few references to the in- 
direct influence of alcoholism on the ctiniinal worid; it is 
much easier to prove the results (or which the occaaonal 
drunkard and the inebriate are directly responsible. 

Baer ' has collected the most comprehensive statistics 
relating to the connection between crime and alcoholic indul- 
gence. He obtained his facts from 49 Prussian penitentiaries 
and St prisons for men, IS penitentiaries and prisons for 
women, and 21 bouses of correction and reformatories for 
both sexes. Of 30,041 male prisoners, 49.9%, of 2796 female 
prisoners, 18.1% were drunkards. 

The number of drunkards, as the following table ahowa, is 
approximately the same among all male convicts. 

That we do not find intoxication noted among the tramps 

' Baer, "Der AlkohcJiamna, sebe Vabreittuig und aeiiie Whfamg t-rd den 
individueQen and wualen Organitmiu," Berlin, 18T8, p. UO. 
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ID the workhouse is only natural. A crime committed in a 
state of intoxication leads to prison and the penitentiary, 
not to the workhouse. But nearly hait of the vagabonds are 
habitual drinkers. Sndl ^ and BonhSffer ' found even higher 
figures than Baer. Bonhoffer ascertained that, among 113 
tramps who had become criminals before their twenty-fifth 
year but at the time of examination were above that age, 
there were only twelve who did not drink spirits regularly 
every day. The average quantity was three-quarters of a 
litre. In the house of correction in Wunstorf (Hanover) 
Snell found, among 100 inmates, 87 who for years had been in 
the habit of drinking 1}^ litres of spirits a day. 67% naturally 
showed signs of chronic alcoholism. 
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More drunkards are found in the penit^iUaries than in the 
prisons; but, on the other hand, crimes committed during 
intoxication lead oftener to prison than to the penitentiary. 
In order to explain Hii" phenomenon, the crimes for which the 
sentences were imposed would have to be examined, but I 
do not believe the statistics to be such that this can safely 
be done. They do not distinguish sharply enough between 
occafflonal drunkards, habitual drunkards, and sober persons. 

' Sn^<AledhyBoppe,"DitT»,Uuiit3i\iba den AJkohol," 2ded. Beriin, 
8. OUvMy, l»l, p. 818. 

■ Loc. at. p. IS. 
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Generally speaking, the occasional drunkard is one who 
drinks to excess only on special occasions, whereas the habit- 
ual drunkard is one who does not need a holiday or some 
festival as an excuse for excessive indulgence. But, as ihere 
are only too many festive occasions for the man who is seeking 
them, the distinction between the two groups becomes blurred. 
In addition, many a man is a steady drinker who seldom or 
never gets drunk, and, on the other hand, a man may become 
intoxicated on rare occasions without being a drunkard. 
These considerations show how subjective judgment must be 
in such cases; 120 directors of penal institutions, probably 
uded by subordinate offioals, have had a hand in the statistics 
mentioned. Hence the weak points in subjective opinions 
of alcoholism and intoxication confront us 120 times and 
prevent a uniform consideration of the results. 

More useful are Baer's ^ figures relative to the inmates of 
the penal institution, FlStzensee, near Berlin, for in this 
case he alone was the judge. Of S227 prisoners, 1174 
(= 86.B%) drank; 099 ( = 84.2%) of these were occasional, 
the other 175 habitual, drinkers. 

In the figures given in Table XIV the number of crimes 
committed by the habitual drunkards falls considerably below 
that committed by occasional drunkards; their offenses may 
be divided into two groups. The first consists of assault 
and battery, resistance to State authorities, breach of 
the peace, malicious mischief and sexual crimes; in other 
words, it consists of crimes that are committed with violence 
and brutal force. The second group is made up of thefts 
and embezzlement. Even a slight degree of intoxication 
makes the execution of these latter crimes more di£Scult, 
while it facilitates the commission of the crimes in the first 
group. 

> £oc. eii. p. SSt. 
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Geill ' too, in an examination of first offenders in Copen- 
hagen, found a considerable variation in the different crimes; 
of the thieves, 14.61%, without being habitual drinkers, were 
drunk at the time the offense was committed, while, among 
the delinquents who had committed crimes of violence, the 
percentage rose to 64.81. 



TABLE XIV 
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The same difference appears in the scanty statistics com- 
pOed in the Grand Duchy of Baden ' covering the period from 
October 1 to December 31, 1895. While, in the 148 cases of 
resistance to authority 64%, of assaults and battery 46%, of 
the offenders were intoxicated, this was true of only 7% of 
the offenders in 613 cases of theft. 

Though this relation between crime and intoxicatioD may 
seem quite comprehensible, it is nevertheless unfortunate that 
the criminal's own statements about his condition cannot be 
relied upon. According to the circumstances, he will endeavor 
to exaggerate or conceal the decree of intoxication; nor can 

■ OnO, "Alkobd und Verbrechen in DBnemufc" (Dei Alkoholismus, 1901, 
p. 219). 

* "D«rlGs«bmiidigdit)gerG«trlliikeiiiiGTO«benogtnm Baden." Karls- 
nihe, IBDO, p. SI. 
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the testimony of witnesses and the, frequently subjective, 
views of the judge do away with the objection. 

An interesting attempt to determine the connection between 
intoxication and crime, and one that is wholly free from the 
reproach of subjective judgment, has been made fay the exam- 
ining judge, Otto Lang,' in Zurich. His work is based on the 
official records of the district com-t in Zurich for the year 1891. 
In this year 141 persons were convicted of assault and battety, 
or of participation on brawb in which assault and battety 
took place. Lang has ascertained the days of the week op 
which these criminal acts occurred. 

TABLE XV 



ASaturdsy 

A Sunday 

A Monday 

Some otiker day, but at nlgfat, or in a public-bouse 
Tbe other four dftyi of the week, but in the daytime 
Total 



Thus we see that on the !i08 days in the year on which less 
alcohol is consumed, only 41 of the 141 convicted persons 
committed the offense, the remaining 100 persons having 
transgressed on the 1S7 days on which we may safely assume 
that there is more alcoholic indulgence. 

The explanation is perfectly obvious. On Saturday, pay- 
day, a portion of the weekly wage is always spent for drink; 
on Sunday the workman, whose home is rarely attractive 
enough to keep him -there, has no other refuge, especially 
in wet or cold weather, than the public-house, and on Monday 

> {teolonp, "Alkohi>IgNiuMundVeibrecbeii,"BMel,FtiedricbRei&hardt. 
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he often stays at home to recxiver from the effects of his ex- 
cessive alcohoUc indulgence the day before. 

We see that the cases of assault and batteiy coincide, aa 
regards time, with pay-days and holidays, and there is only 
one argument against our regarding alcoholic indulgence as 
the cause. The danger of quarrels is naturally greater on 
Sundays, when music and dancing, public festivals and 
excursions, crowd large numbers of idle people into limited 
spaces, whereas on week-days they are kept busy in factories 
and workshops. But this ai^ument is not a sufficient ex- 
planation of the tacts, because the large share of the crimes 
that are committed on Saturd^s and Mondays points to 
the same cause that leads to the excess of crimes on 
Sunday. Schrtiter* has ascertuned what proportion of 
the cases of assault and batteiy that occur on Monday 
are due to persona who have remained away from work 
on that day. He found that, among 2178 sufih cases, 
215 occurred on Monday, and of these, 11« {= 63%) 
were committed by men who did not go to work on that 
day. 

A number of further investigations which are ^ven in 
Table XVI showed the same results with slight variations. 
I am indebted for my own material to Mr. Fertig, Medicinal 
Councillor in Worms, who, st my request, was kind enough 
to collect, during four years, from November 8, 1896, to 
November 7, 1900, all the noUficatioos that he received asking 
him, in his capacity as drcuit physician of the sanitary board 
of Worms, to make an official examination of persons who had 
suffered injury. From these notifications, in which the day 
on which the injuries were inflicted was given, it was easy to 

I Cited by KobHruU, "Alkobdiamiu and VerbTeden." Bericht Uber den 
intematioiialen SaagtemmxBAMxapbiagdtit Miasbtauchea gdrtJgraGetitlake 
in Bwel. 18IW; Schiiftatelle des Alkohol-Gegiierbimdea. p. 101. 
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ascertain on what week-days tlie assaults that made official 
action necessaiy were committed. 
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The most compiehensive material has been collected in the 
government criminal statistics (Vol. CLV, 11, p. 94). In 190«. 
of the 97,S76 persons convicted of aggravated assault and 
batteiy, S4,652 liad committed their offenses on Sundays 
or holidays, 60,543 on working days. In 2181 cases the day 
was unknown. On Sundays and holidays (60 days in the year) 
there were 578 offenses each; on week-days 198. This is not 
including local hoUdays and festivals. (S.4 : 1.) 

The same picture confronts us whether the investigation is 
made in Worms, in Khineland, or in Vienna.' KUrz has ex- 
tended his investigations to the place of the deed.* 

Nothing could show more cleariy what gives the immediate 
impulse to assault and battery than the fact that two-thirds 
of all fights take place in, or in front of, a public-house. 

' Uiffler. "Alkohed nnd Verbrechen" {ZStW. XXIH, 598). A compte- 
henrive mimmciTy at the literature u found in Bdeniui, toe. eil. 

■ KOtm, "Zw pmpby]ax« der Boheitsdelikte" (HSchrKrimPaTdi. II, 27). 
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The few figures that I have given speak volumes. They 
reflect sadly on what is called "Sunday rest." A^ long as it 
is impossible for the workman, the young merchant, the day 
laborer, to spend his Sunday in a suitable way, — in the dis- 
cussion of the prophylaxis of crime it will be ezpl^ned what 
is meant by this, — as long as th« public house is the only at- 
tractive spot open to him, the unfortunate conditions will con- 
tinue that moved the chaplain of a penal institution. Pastor 
Heim,^ to esclaim: "The Lord's Day law in its present form 
is a very doubtful benefit." * 
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That it is not the workman alone who is imperilled by drink, 
is proved by the criminality of students, which has twice, 
in 1898 * and in 1889 * been made the subject of special 
investigation in the government statistics. There is scarcely 
any class of men that is so advantageously situated as our 
student body. Coming out of educated families, as most of 
these students do, brought up under the influence of and fully 
comprehending ethical conceptions, removed for the most 
part from all material cares — where are condilions found 

' Hugo Beim, "Die jUogsten und Kltesten Vobrecher," Beilin, Wiegandt 
iind Griebm, 1897, p. 90. 

' Also fraiuf ("DerEumpfgegea die Verbreclieiuursaclien," Faderbom. 
1905, p. Ofl), in bis capacity as a Catholic priest, agrees with this view. 

• "StaUstit dea Deutschen Reichcs," N. F. LXXVII, II, p. 7. 

* "Statistik des Deutschen Beichcs," N. F. CXXXU, II, p. 48. 
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better calculated to prevent conflicts with the penal law? 
Hence, it is so much the more striking when we find that in 
1893, <rf 42,000 students, 850, in 189Q, of 54,000, 435, were 
convicted. 
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Compared with the criminality of ail classes of aotnety, 
that of the students appears very grave, espe<nally taking 
into consideration how few of their crimes are offenses against 
property, which constitute 46% of all the crimes and offenses 
Bgunst the laws of the land.* We may therefore certtunly 
take into account the fact that the students are just at the 
age at which, as experience has taught us, the inclination to 
transgress against the law is especially pronounced. I have, 
therefore, also given the relative figures for the age between 
SI and 25 years. To this age belonged 245 of the convicted 
students,* and undoubtedly also the majority (A all students. 

The differences, in contrast to the general criminal inclina- 

1 "Statutuchca J&lubuch fUr du Deutsche Reich," XVI, Hate V. 
* It is itrikmg that among the oMivicted rtudoita 17 wen over SO ytaa 
of age. 
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tioD of the population, are the more lemarkablei espedially 
in the last two kinda of offenses, when we see how th^ are 
balanced in all the crimes and offenses in which "the highspirits 
ot youti," aa the government statistics courteously express 
it, cross the l^jal boundary. Nor may wc overlook the fact 
that cases of insult among the students tbeoiselves seldom 
come before the courts; moreover, breach of the peace 
("Hausfriedensbruch ")> insult, and simple assault and battery, 
bring offenses prosecuted only at the request of the injured 
party, are frequently settled out ot court. The frequou^ of 
cases of resistance to executive officers is especially deplor- 
able; doubly BO when committed by future judges, teachers, 
and physicians. The necessity of turning to the age most 
inclined to crime in order to find equally high figures, and 
the fact that, as reganls malidous mischiri and insult, 
the students as a dass cannot bear comparison with the 
total population, do not permit us to view this matter with 
complacen<7.^ 

Insult, breach of the peace, malicious mischid, resisting 
an officer, assault and battery, — all these offenses bear the 
same character, that of insubordination and violence. As 
ndther lack of home training nor acquired brutality can be 
the cause of these acts, no explanation remains but that ot 
excessive alcoholic indulgence. The kind of offense does not 
vary in the least from the rough acts that are committed by 
the leas cultivated working population. It may well be said 
that, without alcohol, convictions of students, as we have tlie 
right to expect, would be exceedingly rare. Student life shows 
us a sort of artificial criminality that is due solely to the 
customary use, or rath^ abuse, of alcohol. 

> Od tiie wlude, tbe jeax 1890 «ean« to show improveiiMnt over the year 
1SS3, though not, unfortimately, aa T^ardi theft and baud. Tbe tererity 
of the sentence, too, tfUa the oome atoir Qd 1803 19, in 1886 oalf 9, were 
•eutenced to piiaon (or aggmTated asnult and battay)- 
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In discussiiig the geographical distribution of crime, I have 
already pointed out that the distribution of aggravated assault 
and battery coinddes exactly with the vatying amount of 
alcohol coDsumpUon. In a study (rf crinunality in WUrttem- 
berg, RetUch ^ speaks of the statistics of assault and batt^y 
as indicating the character of the resident population. It is 
not the hungry apprentice traveling in search of employment, 
the journeyman, or the habitual thief, that commits such 
crimes. "But the resident young factory workman, when he 
has received his wages, is, indeed, often in a quarrelsome frame 
of mind, and the majority of the fights that follow, jud^g 
by experience, take place Saturday or Sunday evening." 

In my opinion, cases of aggravated assault end battery do 
not indicate the character of the population, but tb«y un- 
doubtedly do characterize local and national customs. Ret- 
tich, however, is, I think, right in saying that the danger lies 
not m the dqiravity of the habitual criminal, but in intoxi- 
cation. Drunkards undoubtedly commit their share of these 
crimes, but it is not the larger one: with 60.4% of the persons 
who were convicted of aggravated assault and battery in 1889 
it was their first offense! In 1900 the percentage was 51.8; in 
1901, 59.S; m 190«, 58.4; 190S, 57.A; 1904, 57.3; thus ezactiy 
three-fifths of those convicted are persons of unblemished 
reputations who pay heavily for th^ intoxication on Sunday. 
Our view is well borne out by the surprising sameness of the 
figures for several years, with approximately 100,000 convic- 
tions in a year, llie characteristic manner of the crimes, 
which are all stamped as impulsive, shows that it is not the 
depravity of the drunkard, who Uves as a parasite at the ex- 
pense of society, that is so dangerous, as the occasional excess 
of the workman, the craftsman, the student. 

* IMtuA, "Die wtlittember^sche Kriminalitilt" CWQrttembergiMhe Jahi- 
badut fUr SUtiatik und Londedcunde, Jabrgang 1899, 1, p. 109). 
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In the army and navy quite different, but psychologically 
rdated,crimes appear: from 1894 to 1899 in 88 (2%) of the casea 
of military insubordination, in 75.4 of the cases of fatal as- 
sault, intoxication was officially determined. The conclusive- 
ness of all the subjective experience of judges, of all statistical 
data, still leaves a gap, in failing to show in what way the 
connection between excessive alcoholic indulgence and assault 
and battery can be explained. We must turn first to the ques- 
tion of the psychic effect of alcohol. Not until within the 
last decade have exhaustive investigations been made, by 
Elraepelin * and his pupils, of the effect of larger and smaller 
quantities of alcohol on intellectual attainments. 

Even quantities that are entirely insufficient to produce 
intoxication, and that would correspond to the amount con- 
tained in from a half to a whole litre trf beer, bring about a 
distinct slackening of intellectual power, evidence of which 
appears in difficulty in remembering, and in retardation of 
simple psychic processes; as, for instance, in the addition of 
simple figures, or, in experiments with compositors, in a de- 
crease in the amount of work performed. The sequence of 
ideas, also, is disturbed, the conceptual relation of words to 
one another is loosened. All these affections do more towards 
explaining the depravity and obtuseneas of the drunkard than 
the explosions due to intoxication. Rather, the proven de- 
terioration in the perception of external impressions might 
help us to an understanding of criminal actions; it gives rise 
to a misunderstanding of gestures and words. But, in my 

I Kratpdin, " Beeinflusning emfacber ptsduadta Vor^nge din^ ttuigs 
Amidmittel." Kachef, Jau,1892; i4«d^lf<mittrp,"F^chalogischeArbuteii." 
I, published by E. Eraepdia, Ldpng, Engelmann; KUn und KraapeUn, Ibid., 
in, p. 117; Martin Meyer, Ibid., Itl, p. S35; Oierelxkcmithii und Kraepdm, 
Ibid., m, p. 587; Emit Rildin, Ibid., IV, p. 1; Smilli, "Die Alkofaoltnge," 
Tubingen, Ouuider, 18QA; Fiirrr, "Bericht Uberden interiiAtionalai ^Kkgresi 
CUT BekKmpfung dea Alkohdmiubrauchi," Boiel, 18M, p. SOO. 
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opinioD, no extensive influence can be attributed even to 
thia effect. 

On the other band, we know of another effect of alcohol 
that is of the greatest intoeat. In experimental p^chology a 
certain movement that responds to a certain irritation is 
called the reaction; by movements, oot only those of the 
bands beii^ understood, of course, but also those of the tongue 
and vocal musdes. Between the irritation and the beginning 
of the responsive movement a period of time, that is measur- 
able by delicate instruments to vithin one one-thousandth of 
a second, elapses. This is the time occupied by the pqrchic 
process. It is, of course, very short when the work that the 
mind has to do is veiy simple, as, for instance, in experiments 
where the reaction consists of a formerly agreed-on, easy 
movement of the finger responding to a sound. Under the 
influence of even very small doses of alcohol this period is 
shortened still more; but this acceleration is not to be regarded 
as an improvement in the performance, for, as experiments 
have shown, it takes place at the cost of reliability. The psy- 
chic process induced by the irritation is either auperfidal or 
is omitted altogether; the reaction represents nothing but an 
involuntary movement as a response to an irritation, or to 
an anticipated irritation. The instant when the irritation 
takes place, which can be fairly accurately foreseen, is antici- 
pated; the responsive movement occura at the moment when 
the irritation is eqiected, not after it has been actually carried 
out; somewhat in the same way as a soldier in his first at- 
tempts at target practice, or under special stress, can no longer 
control his eagerness and pulls the trigger before he has done 
taking aim. 

This kind of response to an irritation is called a "premature 
reaction"; if the mind had to choose between two or more 
movements, the premature reaction becomes a "false teao- 
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tion." Tlie occurrence of these premature and false reactions, 
after indulgence in alcohol, are obviously due to a condition 
of increased ^citability predsely in executing movements. 
The psychic process of deliberation is slighted, owing to the 
increased motorial tension. Whether the actual irritation 
was the one expected, and whether the response corresponded 
to it and was purposeful, does not usually become clear to 
the criUcism that follows, until the error has been made and 
cannot be recalled. 

This effect of alcohol on the activity of psychic functions is 
applicable to the events of everyday life. And it enables us 
to see the connection between intoxication and crime in the 
proper light. In tlie public-house, and afterwards in the 
street, the same qualities of alcohol are effective. The irrita- 
tion consists of an utterance, an abusive word, a threat^iing 
gesture, an accidental knock; the reaction is an insult, a blow 
with the fist, with a stick, with a beer glass, a stab with a 
knife. 

If the normal course of the reaction were not affected by 
the alcohol consumed, the afterthought might exercise its 
authority, and the most practical form of defease be found 
against the attack, which is so often only an imaginary one. 
But, just as in the experiments performed in the laboratory, 
the psychic process is hindered or prevented by the liquor 
that has been drunk; the response to the irritation follows 
prematurely; by the time the mind has done its work, the 
increased motorial excitability has delivered the blow. The 
judgment of the reason comes limping along aft«r the hasty 
action.' "The increased facility of motorial reaction is the 

' It nuy be pointed out here how very important the reanltt <d thcM ex- 
perimcnta are for the problem of "free detentxinAtion of will." Ilie reactScm if 
a nn^le act of the will. As tmall a quantity of alcohol ailOgT..con«qK»diii8 
Kpprodnutelf to only about i of an ounce of brandy, a tenth of a litre ot wine, 
or a quarter of a litre ol beer, all«r« the reaction. Thui, even such ■mall dow^ 
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source of all those unpremeditated and purposelessi because 
impulsive aud violent, actions, which have made alcohol so 
notorious) not only in the histoi? of the foolish and audacioua, 
but especially in the annals of crimes of passion." 

The knowledge of the p^chological effect of alcohol gives 
us a full understanding of the crimes that are committed 
under its influence. We might calculate what kind of offenses 
they would be, even without the aid of constant observation 
and statistics. In its veiy first stages, motorial excitability 
shows itself in loud talkativeness, screaming, sin^ng — dis- 
turbing the peace; then the impulse to make purposeless mo- 
tions finds occupation in handling inanimate objects, the color 
and shape, often the mere existence, of which, act as an irri- 
tatioD — damaging property; there follow altercations with 
persons, which lead, in rapid sequence, to insult, to breach 
of the i>eace, to resbtauce to officers, to assault and batteiy, 
both umple and aggravated. 

They are always the same acts, taking their course accord- 
ing to the scheme of premature, unpremeditated, exaggerated 
reactions responding to an external irritation. Thus, too, it 
becomes comprehensible that the crimes are not the result of 
habitual drinking, but of occasional intoxication. Of course, 
the chronic inebriate, too, will sometimes succumb to the 
acute effect of alcohol, and, when intoxicated, will commit an 
assault, periiaps sooner than the usually sober workman. But 
in this case, too, it is the alcoholic excess of the evening that is 

entinly mauffident to produce intoxicatioii, distnrb the action of the will, 
llis gradually increases up to the point where the action of the will ceaaea 
idtogether, the Btate ol intoiiaktion recoguiied in { fil of the penal code. 
It follows: 1, that the lack of an intermediate step betwem the Ireedom of 
dedsioD aud eomidete cewatJMi erf the will's action is based on insufficient 
p^cbological iwdindnaiy knoiriedge; i, that responmlnli^ for an act per- 
tormed under the inflnenoe ol Sqnor most be made txdaaveiy dependent on 
the degree of intodcation. 
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the immediftte cause. To how much greater an detent doea 
thia apply to the DUmerous workmen, young clerks, and stu- 
denta who. while intoxicated, commit some crime, and pay 
for the excess of a moment with imprisonment, disgrace, and 
the ruin of their whole career. 

We cannot overestimate the significance of these facts for 
the piophylaxia of crime, especially in view of the extent to 
which the crimes of alcohol, aggravated assault and batteiy in 
particular, predominate. The certain knowledge of this im- 
portant cause of a large group of crimes, opening up to us tlie 
possibility of adopting really effective measures in regard to 
it, is our only consolation in considering the misery produced 
in our country by the custom of drinking. 

§ 7. Other Pomu of IndnlgesM 
With us in Germany the abuse of other luxuries ia a very 
small factor in criminality. Lombioso's ^ assertion that the 
habit of taking snuff among prostitutes and criminals, and of 
smoking among recidivists, proves the exist^ice of an "etio- 
logical tie between tobacco and crime," is without any solid 
foundation. When we consider the kind of psychological 
effect that tobacco has, it ia difficult to understand how a 
crime could be produced by its use. The same applies to tea 
and coffee. Their effect on the processes of the mind is so 
entirely different from that of alcohol, that it cannot surprise 
us if no crime can be attributed even to their misuse. 

In recent years, however, alcohol has had to compete in 
the east of Germany with a dangerous rival, ether. After an 
intoxicating effect of very short duration, ether produces a 
condition of numbness and paralyus, so that it is not so likely 
to lead to crime as alcohol. We do not as yet know what de- 
generative effects it roKy have on the children of those who 

' Lom&roM, loe. eit. p. 90. 
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indulge in it, but it is certuu that its habitual use, by destK^^- 
ing family life and undermimng the economic balance, creates 
conditions that are favorable to the growth of crime. It 
behooves ua, therefore, to keep an eye on this social menace, 
and to take steps to prevent the misuse of ether bdore it be- 
comes a rooted custom. 

The opium habit is of no importance in Germany, or aiqr. 
where in Europe, and need only be mentioned because of its 
prevalence in Asia, especially in China, and the same b true 
of the hasheesh habit, which is found to such an extent in 
Northon Africa and Egjrpt. The effect of both is so paralyzing 
on the motorial centres eqiedally, that it is next to impossible 
for the users of the drug to move about in public while under 
its influence, so that no danger to i>eople in the streets can 
follow. 

Morphine has an effect sunilar to that of opium. It can 
never beoHne a national poison in the true sense, owing, for- 
tunately, to its high price. It is used mainly by educated 
people, especially by those belonging to the professions in 
which it is easily procurable. According to Bodet,' among 
650 men addicted to its use, 287 were physicians and SI 
dn^^sts. 

It has this disadvantage in comparison with alcohol, that 
those who are accustomed to it find it more difficult to do 
without it, and very sddom succeed in breaking themselves 
of the habit. The first signs of degeneration due to morphine 
soon appear, — n^lect of appearance, of family, of duly. 
The desire for the drug becomes more and more irresistible, 
and when the l^al way of procuring it, by a physidan's 
prescription, or the illegal but easy method of piuchasing it 
from a druggist, fuls, the victim frequently resorts to the for- 
gery of a prescription, to fraud and theft, and, if it be a woman, 
> Soitt, "Allgemeine Wiener meduDniache Zeitung," 189T, No. 27. 
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to prostitution, in order to obtain it. When, as quite often 
happens, the same person is addicted to the use of both mor* 
phine and alcohol, the case is, indeed, grave. 

The use of cocune is a rarer cause of crime than is the use 
of morphine. When, however, cocaine is responsible, it has 
always led to an acute psychosis, accompanied by the hallud- 
nations that are usually produced, generally in a few months, 
by indulgence In this drug for even a relatively short time. 
Such crimes must therefore — I personally have known a case 
of uxoricide by a pliysidan — be r^arded as the acts of insane 
persons. 

§ 8. Prostitation 

Prostitution, that is, self-surrender for p^ment, originally 
instituted by priests for the honor of the divinity and the 
benefit of the temple, and later put into practical form by 
statesmen like Solon, has existed in all ages and will always 
continue to exist. The most ancient historical documents' 
speak of it; but th^ also tell us — a fact that b important 
for legislation — that all conceivable means of repressing it 
bad already been tried. In vain! With the weapons of reli- 
gion and Christian love Louis XI of France, for instance, 
attempted to abolish it altogether and founded places of refuge 
for fallen women. On his return from Palestine he ordered it 
to be completely ecterminated. The concealed prostitution 
that immediately began to Sourish everywhere, however, 
compelled him, before a year had elapsed, to repeal the order 
and to assign certain streets to the use of prostitutes. 

The harshest measures (flogging, the pillory, and capital 
punishment) proved of no avail in repressing the evil, which 
continued to spread and thrive only in a more secret and dan- 
gerous form, and th^ were always given up after a time. 

■ Eugm M3Ur, "Die Frortitutjw." J. F. Lriimmm, Munidi, 1808. 
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Thus, in all countries, legislation has oscillated betveen ex- 
tremes, turning from the method of herding prostitutes to- 
gether in barracks to allowing them unlimited freedom, from 
occasioniil superintendence to the strict supervision of every 
individual. The tendency to respect the rights of the individ- 
ual and to place them above those of society, on the one hand, 
and. on the other, the moral fear of sanctioning the evil by 
l^ally allowing it, have always led to the repeal of regulative 
measures. This has be^i followed by such a spread of prosti- 
tution in ita most dangeroua, clandestine form, that it later 
became necessary to recognize and regulate it agun. 

We may r^ret, but we must not ignore, the fact, that thel 
tend^uy to immorality cannot be exterminated by lawsJ 
The man who had the most extensive knowledge of prosti-' 
tution. Parent du Chatelet,* said that, wherever people con- 
gregated, it was aa unavoidable aa sewers or cess-pools. But. 
because it seems to be impossible to abolish this evil, it does not 
follow that it should be allowed to grow and spread in aD 
directions. Its repression should be striven for as far as pos- 
sible, and for that, it is essential, above all, that its danger- 
ousneas should be thoroughly understood. 
. We may leave the danger to health undiscussed; I will 
merely mention that the annual number of cases of venereal 
diseases in the Crerman army, which is better off than that of 
France or Austria in this respect, equals a third of the number 
of men who were wounded during the Franco-Prussian war,' 
Mid that in the Grerman hospitals,' from 1889 to 1891, 4.4% 
of all the patients were suffering from such diseases; that is, 
almost aa many aa those suffering from the scourge tubercu- 

■ Partnt da ChatdM, "De la proatitution dani Ib vUle de Puis," 1BA7. 

* TBpiy, "Die venerischen Ericnnkungen in den Armeen" (Aichiv fUr 
DeniwU^fiie, IfiSO). 

■ "Mediriniiche itatwtiKtw MittrilungMi mu dem buaeriiclun Genmd- 
it," m. p. 4tf. 
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losis (4.8%). In considering these figures, we must not over- 
look the fact that only a relatively small number of persons 
suffering from sexual diseases (according to GuttatSft, per- 
haps 5%) go to hospitals. Important as the prevalence of 
such diseases is to the physician and the sociologist, it would 
take us too far afield to discuss this phase of the problem of 
prosUtution. But the extent to which prostitution exists and 
its effect on criminality must be dealt with at length. 

The number of prostitutes can scarcely be given in figures. 
Those that are roistered by the police as "Kartenm&dchen," 
"Kontrolldimen," etc., represent but a small percentage, 
especially in large dties. In Berlin, for instance, there are 
about SOOO under poUce su[>ervision, but the whole number of 
such women m that dty is placed at from 40,000 to 50,000.^ 
Conditions are not very different elsewhere; whole armies 
of i^ls live entiiely or largely on the money they earn by 
prostitution. 

Where do aU these wcnnen come from, and what presses 
them into this calling? There are two views as to this, and 
they are rather harshly and directly opposed to each other. 
According to the one, prostitutes are the victims of our 
social conditions, which make it so difficult for a woman to 
get on honestly; BebeP and Hirsch^ may be mentioned 
as its typical exponents. Lombroso and Ferrero,* Tamow- 
skaja * and StrOhmberg,* however, think that necessity plays 
but a small part in fordng women into prostitution. They 

> Number 173 "der uatlidken Dnicksachen dea Reichstages," p. 981. 

* Aufutl Bebd, "Die Frau und <ler SoEulumiu," Stuttgut, 1907, nth ed, 
p. 176. 

' HirxA, "Verbreehcn und Prortitutioti tit amule KiankheitaeiBdidiiuii- 

gen," Berlin, 1897, Th. Glocke. 

< Lombroio und Ferrero, "Daa Weib bJs VerbTccbenn nnd Profltituierte." 
■ TareoaAaja, P., "£tude ejitbropomftrique mr lea proatituto et le* 

VoleuM^" Paa$, 1SS9; tntnlrated by Km-dla, Hamburg, IBM. 

* StriOmbers. "Die Prgstitutioa." Stuttgart, I89S, Ferd. Enke. 
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look upon tbe prostitute as a degenoitte, and regard prosti- 
tution as the equivalent of the male world of crime, the form 
of criminality peculiar to women. 

We cannot ful to recognize that prostitution does absorb 
a considerable percentage of criminally inclined women. 
Every prostitute lives without working, at the expense of 
society; she corresponds in a measure to the male beggar 
and the vagabond. In a period of three years Baumgarten * 
found only S2, 80, and 41 convictions among 2400 prosti- 
tutes, and altogether only 21 cases of theft. He accounts 
for this by the prostitute's absolute lack of energy. Those 
few prostitutes who make a practice of robbing, he believes 
to be, first of all, thieves who have turned to prostitution 
because it affords easy opportunities of stealing from m^i. 
Stitihmberg contrasts the prostitutes of the passive, indolent 
type, with another group that consists of those who have some 
secondaiy occupation as well. But only in very rare cases 
is it honest work; generally it is thieving. Of the 402 pros- 
titutes that StrQhmberg examined, 175 were thieves, of which 
8i came from notorious families of thieves. His figures, which, 
though dealing with small groups, are, nevertheless, note- 
worthy because they are so reliable, show that prostitution is 
neither a contrast nor an equivalent to crime, but rather that 
the two are often united. It must, however, be admitted that 
a large perc^itage of prostitutes, in spite of tlieir passiveness, 
would turn to crime if the possibility of living by prostitutioD 
did not exist. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the necessity 
that sometimes makes a man a thief may as easily drive a 
woman to prostitution. The low pay received by certiun 
classes of working women, especially waitresses, second-rate 

' Battmsortai, "Die B«DeIiuiig itr ProctituBoa nun Verbiecben" (ArcL 
EiimAnthr. XL 10). 
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actresses, and dressmakers* assbtants, makes it necessary 
for many a girl to supplement Ler wages in some way. But 
we must not forget that a large number are led to adopt these 
dangerous occupations, instead of becoming domestic serv- 
ants, for instance, by their strong sexual impulses and their 
love of dress and an apparently comfortable life. 

Jjiat the figures that Bebel, Blaschko, and others give in 
support of the view that it is poverty that drives women to 
prostitution seem to me to prove the contrary. It is true that 
working women, saleswomen, dressmakers, and, above all, 
former domestic servants, predominate, but th^ also form 
an unusually large part of the population; Behrend's proofs 
that 5.S% of all prostitutes live with theii parents must make 
us suspicious. These better rituated women bdong to the 
not inconsiderable number who have not offi<ually turned to 
prostitution, but they differ from the girls who are under 
police supervision only in the manner in which they cany on 
their occupation. StrChmberg found poverty given as the 
cause of prostitution only in one case, and in that particular 
instance he ascertained that it was absolutely untrue. 

I would not, however, deny the significance of economic 
wretchedness. Girls that come from the very lowest proleta- 
rian classes, the daughters of drunkards and prostitutes for 
instance, never, of course, learn to look upon prostitution as 
anything degrading.' Still graver in its consequences is the 
present custom that prevents prostitutes from being restricted 
to cert^ localities. They now live, as a rule, in workingmen's 
families. From their earliest childhood onward the children 
in the house see the practice of this occupation, and it is the 
outward brilliance that often impresses them, rather than the 
underlying misery; daily they see work, hunger, and scanty 

I BtUmann, "Di« IntGcbe tlberwachung dei PnMtituierteii," Jena, ViO\ 
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clothing in their own tamiliea in crass contrast to the life of 
idleness, theatres, concerts, balls, and luxury in dress that 
the prostitutes enjoy. These impressions remun and facili- 
tate the first step towards vice. If, later, necessi^ or temp- 
tation, love of adventure, and envy of a friend's smarter 
clothes, confront a young girl, the force of hahit, and knowl- 
edge oi the life, have dulled her sensibilities in that direction 
to such an extent that resistance is possible only to an un- 
usually strong character. 

This, it seems to me, is the course of development in most 
cases, and on it my opinion is founded. Undoubtedly our 
social condi^ns — miserable economic circumstances and the 
fact that prostitutes are not restricted to certun localities — 
are the cause of prostitution, but these factors are effective 
only when descent and training, and, above all, natural dis- 
poufion, prepare the ground for them. And natural disposi- 
tion or temperament is, indeed, of the most importance; 
not so much, pronounced sexual instincts, for just among 
prostitutes they are often lacking, but general inferiority of 
the nund. "In many cases prostitution is to be regarded 
solely as a symptom of a defective psychic condition," says 
BonhSffer,* who, among 180 prostitutes, found that only one- 
third were without psychic anomalies. Just as the weak are 
the first victims of great epidemics, so, too, in the struggle for 
existence, it is the many defective natures that first sink into 
the morass of prostitution. 

There are next to no statistics regarding the share that 
prostitutes have in criminality. Offenses agunst police ordi- 
nances are not included in our criminal statistics. They are 
the torment of our lower courts. It is not rare for the 
same prostitute to be sentenced 50 times and more, accord- 

> Bonhlifftr, "Frortituicrte" (ZStW. XXIII, 110). 
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ing to the strictness of the supervisioo and her own skill 
in evading it. An accumulation of offenses from time to 
time results in her being turned over to the higher court. 
Tlus means a sojourn in the workhouse for a period that is 
increased hy three or six months at eveiy subsequent convic- 
tion by this court, but, on regaining her liberty, she immedi- 
ately returns to her former life. 

Two factors that are inseparable from prostitution are 
largely instrumental in causing her relapse — the traffic 
in prostitutes and the activity of the men who hve 
on the earnings of prostitutes, conmionly known as pan- 
derers or cadets. Section 180 of our Penal Code is prob- 
ably qiiite unique. The renting of rooms to prostitutes is 
dassed as traffic in prostitutes; none the less, all prostitutes 
must have dwellings somewhere, or, if they cany on their 
occupation away from home, they must have at least a lodg- 
ing. As has been mentioned, about 3000 prostitutes are offi- 
dally known to the police in Berlin, who also know where 
and in whose houses they hve. This fact must somehow be 
recondled to another, that for some years past in Germany 
the number of convictions for traffic in prostitutes has never 
exceeded 4000 annually, in the whole country ! In all the larger 
cities, and often, too, in smaller towns, — I need name only 
Hamburg, Altona, Kiel, Cologne, Munz, Strassburg, Heidel- 
berg, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Freiburg, Nuremberg, Munich, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Halle, and Magdeburg, — there exist 
official brothels known to the police as such, — often, in fact, 
whole streets of brothels. The fine distinction that bestows 
the name of brothd in the "technical police sense" only on 
those houses that are licensed to seU liquor, that have a com- 
mon ^itertainment room, and in which the proprietor wrings 
large profits from the prostitutes, has do existence m reality. 
With or without a license, the ke^>«3 of such houMS sell 
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vine and spirits, and, vith or without a concesfflon, they 
treat the ^Is like slaves. 

Th« actual meaning of "Euppelei" is tersely contained in 
the simple definition, "affording the (^portuoily for prosti- 
tution"; do the authorities thai know nothing of the way in 
which the prostitutes are looted and robbed by the ^^r- 
tionate methods of their landladies? Whether they live in 
common dwellings or alone, it is only the own^ of the house 
that profits by their occupation, and, as a rule, the prostitute 
leaves the brothel poorer than when she entered it. But this 
does not pronounce the death sentence of the brothel, for the 
prostitute who lives alone suffers even worse treatment, 
as she ia robbed by both the landlady and her "cadet." 

It can safely be asserted that thero ia no more abominable 
form of crime than that practised by these men who act as 
go-betweens for prostitutes. It is inseparable from clandes- 
tine prostitution, and, at the same time, b very difficult for 
criminal justice to get hold of. Every judge will confirm the 
fact that many obstacles intervoie to prevent conviction for 
this offense; partly because of her affection, partly because 
of her loyal^, but mainly because of her fear, it is not easily 
possible to induce a prostitute to testify against such a man, 
and it is not rare for her to commit perjury in order to get 
him out of his difficulty. In many cases, especially at the 
beginning of their career, prostitutes might turn to some other 
mode of life, were it not for their unfortunate dependence on 
these so-called "protectors." The extent of thor other crimes, 
robbing the men who visit their prostitutes, and assaults with 
and without dangerous weapons, is beyond exact knowledge, 
for we are seldom able to recognize officially such a panderer 
in the man who is arrested for some other offense. 

All these dangers to sode^ thrive the more rankly, the 
stricter the police is in its represnon of aH houses resembling 
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brothels, — for the prostitutes are thus driven into the hidden 
comers of the city, into the low pubHc-hooses, and the public 
parks, — and the more the fear of anest causes them to draw 
the veil of ni^t over their dark doings. There is only one 
evil that it b difficult to separate from the brothel system, 
and that is the traffic in prostitutes. And yet the best remedy, 
even for this, is an efficient system of segregation. If , as in 
Bremen, it is made impossible for keepers of brothels, and 
lodgings for prostitutes, to overcharge and rob these women. 
the traffic in prostitutes becomes unprofitable, and thus the 
chief motive is removed. 

There is also less temptation for prostitutes in brothels to 
rob the men who visit them. In many cases no complaint is 
made if a theft b comnutted by a prostitute, as the victim 
would rather suffer hb loss than allow the matter to become 
public. The same is true of the not infrequent attempts 
to blackmul, of threats to sue for maintenance, or of de- 
nunciation for attempting to procure abortion, and also 
of the carefully planned scenes in which the pretended 
husband discovers the pah and has to be padfied with 
money. But where there are well-supervised brothels, the 
danger of such crimes b greatly diminished. The improve- 
ment of the sorry conditions under which, owing to the treat- 
ment th^ receive, prostitutes now live will also contribute 
to greater legal security. 

It b well known that there b a movement on foot to abolish 
brotheb, and, indeed, to put an end to all state supervbion. 
The reasons for thb so-called "abolitiomst movement" 
are entirely of a sentimental nature; greatly as we admire 
its ideal tendency, we must none the less deplore the com- 
plete lack of understanding of the matter that its advocates 
manifest. 

The abolition of prostitution, as history shows, cannot be 
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accomplished. Its dangers, espedally for public health and 
the morality of the people, are so great that the State is bound 
to keep, within certain limits, the evil that it cannot ^^rmi- 
nate. Measures adopted to this end have as little to do with 
the approval or support of proaUtution as the legal steps taken 
to repress crime have to do with its recognition as a pro- 
fession. But, even if this were not so, we might point to such 
examples as Solon. Louis the Saint, the Popes ' Benedict IX, 
Paul n, Sixtus IV, Julius n, Leo X, and St. Augustin. If it 
were possible to put an end to prostitution, its sufferance 
and regulation by the State would certainly undermine the 
morab of the people. Now, however, the State does not 
countenance prostitution (§ 180), though it does recognize 
it through the penal law and police ordinances (§ S61, 6). 
It provides a penalty for an offense that it can and will prose- 
cute only in very rare cases. This undoubtedly works greater 
harm to the people's sense of right and justice than would s 
statute, any offense against which would be energetically 
followed up and punished. 

Advantages to be gained by the institution of brothels, 
or, better, the barrack ^stem now used in Bremen, are the 
protection of the public health, the removal of the prostitutes 
from the streets and public places, and the diminution of public 
scandal that would thus be attained. Above all, if certain 
houses and streets are set apart for prostitutes and made 
subject to State supervision, especial^ if the paragraphs 
relating to traffic in prostitutes are made severer, thus pre- 
venting the plundering and overcharging of prostitutes, the 
business of the procurer will be practically done away with, 
and that is a benefit to which public legal security is certainly 
entitied. 

* Krauti, loc. tiL p. 277. 
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§S. Osmbling and SnpentitioB 

Gambling is of comparatively slight criminal significance 
with us in German;. The number of those who ruin themselves 
by games c^ chance is not large in proportion to the total 
criminality. It is much greater in countries tike Austria and 
Italy, where even the poorest persons take part in the so-called 
"little lottery." Though it is difficult to determine accu- 
rately the niunber of thefts and embezzlements that are in- 
directly due to the passion for gambling, and the losses it 
entails, yet it can scarcely be doubted that there is a conneo 
tioQ between the two. The hope of escaping from all finaacial 
care by one luclg' stroke, which feeds the passion for gambling 
of many an educated man and many an officer, and which 
eventually brings about their downfall, must of course become 
the more entidng the lower the classes of the population are 
that engage in gambling. The feverish excitement with which 
in Italy everyone waits for the nimibers to be drawn each week) 
is a very grave ugn in the ^es of the sociologist, and, if he 
observes the figures of those who venture their last few coins 
on this hazard, he will not underestimate the temptation to 
dishonesty. In addition, superstition has no stronger support 
than the passion for gambling. Not a few persons in Italy 
hve by prophesying the outcome of the lottery and giving 
advice m regard to it. 

For a number of years the tendency to gamble, and the 
deceptive hope of winning great gains easily, have been in- 
creasing to an undesirable extent. It is just as impossible to 
ascertain the large sums that are gambled away at the races 
as it is to determine the number of thefts and frauds that 
are conmutted to provide money with which to bet on the 
horses. It has been attempted to prevent all these doings 
by closing the betting-rooms, but with doubtful success. In 
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spite oi an efforts, it has not been possible, up to now, to pre- 
vent the activity of the bookmakers, and the money of the 
poor and the youthful will continue to find its way to them. 
I cannot help fearing that thia opens iq> a new and plenteous 
source of crime, with whkh we shall have to nckoa is future. 

Superstition ceases to play a part in the oommission of 
cirimes as soon as the average education of a people has readied 
a certain height, thou^ it may still occasionally happen that 
a shrewd fellow takes advantage <A a fflmple-minded person's 
superstition, especially in the sphere of religbn. I do not 
fail to recc^nize what Hans Gross in particular has done for 
our knowledge in tracing certain crimes to a superstitious 
source. It certainly sometimes gives ua the key to otherwise 
incomprehensible crimes, and oftener enables us to interpret 
some of their attendant phenomena. But, fortunately, such 
cases are rare. I do not think that we shall often meet, hence- 
forward, in cultured countries with crimes that are based on 
superstition, except, of course, those committed by insane 
persons. In Russia, however, judging by LOwenstimm'a ' in- 
vestigaUona, the number of offenses that are due to the belief 
in witches is greater. He mentions the sacrifice of human 
beings in times of famine and pestilence, the murderof magi- 
dans and witches, and of children with physical deformities 
(changelings), the c^pening of graves for the purpose of ob- 
tuning talismen and to prevent the return of vampires, the 
rape of innocent girls, and sodomy committed in order to cure 
gonorrhcea. 

In Italy, too, especially in the southern provinces, super- 
stition prevails even in the very highest classes. Bulls' horns, 
amulets, mystic signs, such as the extension of the index and 
little fingers ("gettatura"), used to ward off the evil ^e 

> ZAmutinBi, "AbeiglaubeiuidStnitrecbt,"BeT)iD, IBBT, JobBime«R>ile; 
'D«r nuutitmn* ah Qudle der Verbrechen." Beriiii. 1899. 
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("mal' occhio")i^ e,re, indeed, harmless evidences of supersti* 
lion, but they prove how little enlightened the southern Ital- 
ians in general are. 

Many a puzzling penal offense is probably rooted in super- 
atiUous ideas. Gradually, as the people become more enlist- 
ened, this danger will grow less. Yet we really have no reason 
to look down too haughtily on Russia and Italy. The regret- 
table fact that even so-called educated p>eople allowed them- 
selves to be deceived in the most brazen manner by the 
spiritistic flower medium, Mrs. Rothe, the ignorant wife of a 
tinker, shows how deeply rooted the inclination to superstition 
is. We should also be preserved from over-estimation of our- 
selves when we recall the hundreds of thousands of hves that 
were sacrificed in the persecutions of witches, the last of which 
was not longer ago. in Germany, than the end of the 1700s; 
while, in Mexico, such persecutions continued up to the end 
of the 1800s. 

§ 10. Economio and Social Condition 

The man who stands on a height to view a landscape can 
discern the character of the country, the positions of the 
mountains and valleys, more cleariy than one who, standing 
in the valley, finds the distant view shut off. So, too, a glance 
backwards over many years discloses the heights and depths 
of social life, and penetrates to their causes more easily and 
distinctly than can the consideration of a single year. 

The last twenty years of German criminality are especially 
suitable for such an analysis, because no transfiguring up- 
heavab have taken place; the years having been marked by 
a great economic and cultural advance. Yet, notwithstand- 

I It is told openly in Rome Uiat[HOiuItaluiu,wluletlie7 were being bleued 
by Pope Plufl DC, who wasmpposed to liave the "evil eye," used to make the 
sign of the "gettatun" behind tbdr bttdil 
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ing, the number ot convicted posona has been steadily increas- 
ing eveiy yeai, even allowing for the growth of the population. 
New legislaticoi is but very slightly responsible for this. The 
chief changes are found just in those crimes that, by their 
frequency, determine the whole aspect of the subject. 

In looking over the most important crimes, the piiodpal 
statistics relating to which are given in part in Table XlX, 
we notice four types of frequency. Some crimes occur almost 
equally often. Such are, for instance: false accusation, incest, 
sodomy, criminal negligence resulting in manslaughter, rob- 
bery and extortion, illegal imprisonment. Others, like usury, 
perjury, murder, and infanticide, evading military service, 
crimes and offenses in office decrease; they shed rays of light, 
espedally when contrasted with the gloomy picture that the 
third group presents. It consists, apart from a few offenses 
which have for their object the procuring of certain ad- 
vantages in connection with property (fraud and forgery), <rf 
crimes of violence, aiding prisoners to escape, resisting an 
(Mca, breach of the peace, indecent offenses, simple and 
aggravated assault and battery, rape, insult, and malicioua 
mischief. All these crimes are increasing from year to year, 
some of them at a positively alarming rate. 

Finally, in the fourth group of offenses I include those that 
show the greatest variation in frequent^. The causes of this 
are multifarious. Thus, for instance, the numerous misdeeds 
ot "procurers" called forth such an outcry against these 
wretched fellows that the courts found it expedient to proceed 
against them with somewhat greater severi^; unfortunately 
this energy seems to be evaporating already. 

Tense political conditions increase temporarily the number 
of convictions for "I6se-majest£," the "year of attacks," 1878, 
in which the number of prosecutions for this offense increased 
thirteenfold, is particularly well remembered. These prose- 
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cutjons took place, not, of course, becaiue tlie desire to insult 
the soverdgn grew so marvelously, but becaiue tibe "criminal 
irritabili^ of tlie public," aa Seuffert > calls this superseiui- 
tiveness, and, we might add, of the courts, in such a period 
of political excitement, saw some danger to the State lurking 
behind every reckless remark. 

The extent to which external circumstances sometimes in- 
fluence crimisalitf has been shown by Seuffert in the statis- 
tics of causing fires by n^ligence. During tlie years 1899- 
1899 firom l.fi to 2.1 persons per 100,000 adults were convicted 
of this ofFense. The only exceptions were the years 1898 with 
3.$ and 189S with 3.2 convictions. From the publications 
of the Boyal Prussian Meteorological Institute, Seuffert was 
able to ascertain that these two years were particularly dry 
nearly everywhere. This would, of course, increase the dajiger 
of starting firea l^ carelessness. 

More important than all these relatively rare crimes are the 
convictions for theft. Their fluctuations wdgh the more 
heavily because the frequency of this offense is rivaled only 
by that oS aggravated assault and battery. How important 
the variation in the different years is, appears in the fact that 
the number of convictions for this crime and for embezzle- 
ment in 1892 exceeded that of 1888 by 28,W9. It is impossible 
that in four years about 80,000 persons can have so deteri- 
orated morally that without weighty external reasons they 
turn to crime. The sadden return to honesty is almost mote 
striking, for, in the following year, the numbw of persons 
convicted of theft decreased by 14,7fi7. What causes these 
fluctualions? 

Theft is the appropriation of others' property, that for some 
reason rouses the desire for possession in the person who com- 
mits the offense. If a man's material drcumstances allow him 

■ finffsri. loe.eiLp. SI. 
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to gratify alt Ills wishes, he will scarcely yield to the tempta- 
tion to take what belongs to another. But this is not the case 
with the poor man, who, in timea of need and higher cost of 
Uving, suffers from a lack of everything. 

The mode of life of our working classes is by no means prac- 
tical and economical. The mon^ that is spent in the public- 
house would be far better laid out for foodi for larger and airier 
dwellings, or put by for times of emergent^. But we must 
reckon with this, just as with the fact that illness and mia- 
fortune may reduce even the most industrious worionan to 
beggary. Moreover, it is true that a large part of the popula- 
tion never earns more than enouf^ tor the necessaries of life, 
even in times of prosperity. Every Increase in the cost of 
living must therefore make the conditions of life more di£Bcult, 
and this is felt the more keenly, the closer the family lives 
to the mitiiTniifn cost of existence; hnngw and misery looming 
ahead will unsettle even the firmest principles. 

Attempts to prove this by statistics are not lacking, ThUB, 
von Mayr,' after comparing the fluctuation in the offenses 
against property and in the price of grain, came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: "In the period from 1835 to 1861, in the 
Bavarian territory this side of the Rhine, about every half 
groschen added to the price of grain called forth one theft 
more per 100,000 inhabitants, while every half groschen that 
grain declined in price prevented one theft." 

This comparison is based on the assumption that the eco- 
nonuc conditions that prevul in a given year are indicated by 
the price of grain. This has always been assumed, until, re- 
cently, Heinrich MUller,* under the guidance of Conrad, has 

< von Magr, " Die GtaefaanHagigkeit im Gesdlsclultaleben," Mmuch. 1877, 
p. SU. 

* Heiwieh MOJitT, "UutemicliuiigeD Ubei dk Bewegung der EtimiiulitKt 
in ilmm S?i w*TT Hiwnhn ngf nut den wirbchAftlicben VeriddtDiaseii.'* 1^— D. 
Halle, 1809; EBranWKr. 
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tried to show that the economic significance of the price of 
grain in the production of crime has disappeared. Instead, he 
contends, the general industrial situation is becoming of more 
and more importance in its effect on the status of criminality. 
It mi^ readily be admitted that, in times of industrial pros- 
perity, wages rise, and the workman has more to spend for 
food; this rise in wages may even balance an increase in tlie 
price of bread, just as the latter is more disastrous in its con- 
sequences in times of duUness and lack of employment. 

Hence the attempt of Fomasari di Verce ' to consider the 
status of industry, and the fluctuations in the cost of food, in 
rdaUon to each other, is worthy of special note. He calculates 
how many hours of labor in each year, at an average wage, 
are necessary to buy a certain amomit of griun (100 kg.). 
The comparison of these figures with the number of simple 
and aggravated thefts for the years 1875 to 1885 showed a 
distinct parallel between the two. Kurella* found the same 
result for the years 1880 to 1888. 

It is, unfortunately, not always possible to make these 
comparisons; I have tried in vun to obtain the necessary 
figures for Germany, The "Zentralblatt fUr das Deutsche 
Reich" publishes wage-tables, but they cover too short a 
period of time and, in addition, show tremendous local differ- 
ences. Consequently it is impossible to use them for this 
purpose, unless the comparison be made only for very small 
districts, when the smallness of the figures would greaUy 
detract from the usefulness of the result. 

The objections that Mtlller has raised to the adoption of 
food prices as a measure of prosperi^ might make further 
consideration of the relation between the two seem super- ' 

' Fomatan di Vtret, "La criminalitil e le vicende ecooomiche d'ltalia." 
* Kardla, "D«T n«ue ZoIlUrif luid die Lebenihaltuug des Arbeiters," 
Beriin, 190i, Julioa ^mogcr, p. HI. 
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fiuous. If the relfttioD between tlie economic situation and 
theft were indisUnct, we mi^t, indeed, disi>ense with a further 
diacuasion of this question. But we shall see that this is not 
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the case. Moreover, special emphasis must be given to the 
fact that at present the price of bread turns the scales, as 
regards the workman's expenses. 
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The consumption of bread b unusually large in the workmg 
classea. According to Max May's ' workmen's housekeeping 
plans the total annual expenditure for this necessary article 

TABLE XX — Coviinuid 
EcxiMcnao Situation and CiuMnrAurr iH Framci 
(After Utargoft: " Die iieue Zdt." IS90, pp. 80. 81.) 
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is more than a sixth of the workman's whole income. The 
price oi bread, however, does not depend on the excellence 

• Um Mag, "Wie der Arbdter tebt," Beriiii, 1897. 
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of the grain crop, but on the boutse, aa Hirschberg ^ has 
shown. Consequently, every increase in the price of grain 
must afiect severely just that part of the population that 
stands lowest in the economic scale. 

As a standard by which to measure the price of food, La- 
fargue* adopted the price of a sack of fiour weighing 150 kg., 
which was fixed by the municipal authorities, in this case in 
Paris, and was entered in the anminl records of the baking 
trade. A comparison of the figures shows that every rise in 
the price of bread was followed by an increase in the number 
of thefts, embezzlements, and frauds, while a decline in the 
price lessened the number of crimes (Table XX). 

German statistics also show the close relation between the 
fluctuations in the cost of grain and the number of thefts 
(Table XXI). It is true, however, that both in France and 
Germany it is not the absolute height of the prices that is 
decisive, but their rise and fall. The year 1882, for instance, 
shows the highest jKrcentage of thefts in the last 17 years, 
while the price of lye, in the same year, was moderate. It 
was very hi^ however, during 1880 and 1881, and the effect 
was still felt, or rather first felt, in 1882. The same condi- 
tions are noticeable in the following years. The highest and 
lowest points touched by the price of grain do not occur simul- 
taneously with the highest and lowest number of thefts; the 
effect of the former is not felt tJU a year later (Plate IV).* 

This is partly due to an external cause, which Albert Meyer* 

1 C. BiTKfAers, "Coonda JahrbtlcW 1890," m Folge. XVII. p. Uff. 
Compare alto the figures in Table XXI. 

* Paul Lafarfue. "Die KriminalHst in Frankieicli. DDtemicliungen al>er 
ihre EntwidElung nnd ihre Uraachen. Die neue ZaU" 1800, p. 20. 

■ Bonger gives a very mmilar table tor the Netberianda in "Criminaliti et 
conditions fconomiques" (Amst^dam, 1905, p. 0i9), a woil that also cod- 
taina monj valuable statistica relating to the same problem. 

* AUMrt Mej/tr, "Die Verbrechen in ihrem Ztuammenhonge mit den wirt- 
■chaftlicben und soiialen VerMltniBsen im Eanton Zurich," I.-D. Jena, IBM, 
Gtutav Fisdio', p. SI. 
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TABLE XXI 
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Price of rye: "Stat Jahrbuch Deutacha Bekh." 1900, p. 269; Ibid., 
1903, p. 188. 

Rye bread; "Elit«r: Soudenbdruck aus dera WOrterbuch det Vdka- 
wirUcUft," Jena, 1910. 

Youthful offenden: "Stat, dea DenHchen H. B.," 237, II, 2. 

Theft, receiving stakn goods; Ibid-, TL, 0. 
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PLATE IV 
Tkcr unt Gk&» Paicn amcc 1882 

- Price ot 1000 k«. rye in Berlin. 

- nice ot 1-kilo loaf of rye bread in Bcriin. 

- SimpfetbeftofyoutlifuloffenclentolOO.OOOofthetoUlpopulatioD. 

- Smjde tbeftiBlao when repeated, to 100,000 iDbalntaoti of punMh- 
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has already pointed out. A large proportion of the thefta 
committed in the early winter montha do not come before 
the courts imtil the following year, and our statistics generally 
record Crimea, not according to the year in which they were 
committed, but according to the date when the cases were 
disposed of. Of still greater importance, it seems to me, is 
the explanation, first ^ven, 1 believe, by von Mayr ^ and also 
accepted by Hermann Berg,* that the retaU price is not imme- 
diately affected by the wholesale price; even when the price 
falls, the pressure in the economic situation is not at once 
relieved, any more than a calamity is instantly brou^t about 
by a rise in the price. 

MUUer has entire^ overlooked the fact that the effect is 
thus delved. This is the only explanation of his considering 
the increase in the number of convictions in 1892, in spite of 
the fall in the price ot grain, "a distinct proof that no connec- 
tion exists between criminality and the price of grain." The 
cormection is not such a mechanical, automatically regulated 
one as von Mayr's remarks (p. 106) might, probably unin- 
tentionally, make it appear. The range of price alone is not 
determinative. Indeed, without affecting the importance of 
what has already been said, we can admit that in future the 
price of bread, in comparison with all the other economic 
factors, will lose something of its significance. Nothing could 
show more clearly that Mtlller's doubt of the value of the 
price of grun as a measure of the economic eituation is un- 
necessary, than the fact that for a period of twenty years 
th^ and the price of bread have only twice, and then but 



' Rm Majir, "Ststiitik dcr gerichtlicben PiJiid im KOoigreicb Bsyem und 
in eiiugeii snderen IXadem," UuBieh, 1867, p. 160. 

* Bermann Berg, " Getrddeprebe uod KriminaliUt in Deutachland tdt 
' 1882." Abhandlungoi dea kriminaliatucliiai Semiiun Beriin, N. P. I., ind 
Heft, Berlm. 1M2, J. GutteoUg. 
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slightly, deviated from the regular parallelism (rf rise and 
faU.> 

But the establishmeDt cA Una fact is not enough to answer 
our inquiry into the dewiest cause of this social phenomenon. 
The conclusion that every theft is an act of desperation 
brought about by starvation and cold would be entirely 
wrong. The thefts coounitted by men, and they are four- 
fifths of the total number, are seldom of articles that would 
serve to i^pease hunger or provide protection against the 
cold. More important than absolute need, is the inability 
to adapt oneself to changed conditions. Whoever b accus- 
tomed to spend a good deal on amusement cannot easily 
give up doing so when times are hard. The more a man 
earns, the greater are his demands in respect to his dwelling, 
clothing, and food, and the more he spends for amusements 
of all kinds, in clubs, and for alcoholic diinks. In fact, ex- 
perience shows that, unfortunately, the sum sp^it on neces- 
saries is less influenced by prosperity than that spent on 
superfluous pleasures. If wages suddenly decrease, or if, 
in consequence of a rise in tlie price of food, a larger propor- 
tion of the income is claimed by the necessaries of life, the 
working man, who is the flrst to suffer under this, does not 
at once give up his membership in the athletic club, the 
choral society, the amusement and political clubs to which 
he belongs, neither does he reduce the amount that he is 
accustomed to spend on Sunday tor lieer and other drinks. 

In so tar I entirely agree with von Bohden,* when, on the 
ground of his experience as a prison chaplain, he protests 

> In order to iiTaid any munnderatanding, I nuh eipedally to cmpbuiM 
tlut MUU«r, too, ihares the genetal opinion that the conduct of the ptqralatioa. 
cspedally of the woiUiig claa*. m reguds the Iawb, ia regulated by the eco- 



■ von Rohdm, "Von den aomlen Motiren dea Veibrechena" (Zdtaduift 
for SoaalwiiMudiaft, VII, p. Dig). 
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against every theft'a being traced back to poverty as its cause. 
But it means that the situation is altogether misunderstood, 
when poverty and need are completely rejected as causes of 
crime, a course followed by the "Rheinisch-Westfolische 
Gef Sngnisgesellschaft " ' at its seventy-sixth annual meeting. 
If we understand the word "need" in a somewhat wider, 
less literal sense, the connection immediately becomes clear 
and comprehensible. It is not the lack of the most necessaiy 
things, but the inability to ^ve up habits acquired in times 
of prosperity, that makes the man prone to yield to tempta- 
tion. And this danger of yielding is even greater if those who 
feel the pinch of poverty look on life's pleasures with imma- 
ture eyes. The number of youthful offenders convicted of 
theft teaches us that. In thar case, the increase in the number 
of thefts that corresponds to the rise in prices is more pro- 
nounced than in the case of the whole population, while the 
decrease is not so great as among the adults. Young people 
have relatively larger incomes than mature workmen, for very 
few of them stint themselves by contributing to the support 
of the family. When wages are reduced, or prices rise, these 
youths of unformed character find they must forego certiun 
pleasures, and are soon assailed by the temptation to lay hands 
on what does not belong to them. 

Dishonesty is a remarkably sensitive indicator of the eco- 
nomic situation. This is shovn by the geographical distri- 
bution of thefts, and is demonstrated anew every winter by 
tiie effect of the greater difficulty of maintaining hfe, and, 
above all, it is proved by the tremendous variation in different 
years, and its dependence on the cost of proviaons. People 
of means, it is true, are not affected by economic distress, 
at least not in a way that would bring about any considerable 
increase in criminality; but it does strike hard at tiie poor 
> OlSchrEJimlVQrdi. I. Tilt.) 
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who live from hand to mouth. That the man without means 
ia m>t at once heroic enough to sacrifice to the necessity of the 
time 8U his pleasures, b veiy regrettable; but it is comprehen- 
uble enough, especially when all enjoyable free pleasures 
are lacking. 

Receiving stolen goods is the sister offense of theft, and 
it, too, follows closely the fluctuations in the price of food. 
But the connection between the two is indirect. For every- 
thing that he steals, unless it be money or something for his 
own immediate use, the thief requires a receiver. 

Of much greater interest are the convictions for fraud and 
embezzlement. Older statistical reports showed a connection 
between these crimes and the price of grun, but figures in 
Germany indicate that, with slight fiuctuations, the frequency 
of these crimes has been steadily increasing since 1882. As 
has already been pointed out, more convictions for fraud occur 
in winter, and the number falls agun in spring, a proof that 
decreased receipts are a fruitful source of such transgressions. 
The apparent contradiction that lies in the fact that, though 
these crimes are so deeply affected by economic necessity, 
they are not infiuenced by the price of food, is not inexpli- 
cable. I believe that Berg's' ezfrfanation is the true one: 
"Fraud thrives in particular in the noise and bustle of com- 
mercial life, where everyone jostles his neighbor in the struggle 
for gfun. The intricacies of trade and commerce offer the 
best opportunity for deception and falsification, and also the 
best means of avoiding discovery." 

This agrees perfectly with what we learn from a comparison 
of occupations and crimes. Only 10.9% of the population is 
engaged in commercial pursuits, but the percentage of such 
persons convicted of fraud from 1890 to 1894 was 19, of 
embezzlement 26.2%. During the same period, persons em- 
' Loe.eit. p. 110. 
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ployed in industrial occupations were responsible for Sl.8% of 
the embezzlements, and 31.6% of tbe frauds committed, al- 
though they constituted only 17% of the population. Thus, 
ve see clearly on what soil these two crimes best flourish. 
Where commerce and industry thrive, the opportunity for 
fraud and embezzlement is most frequently found. Hence, 
eras of economic prosperity increase the temptation, and 
thou^ they seal the one source f^ crime, necessity, they 
allow the number of the dishonest to grow larger. As Herz * 
saya: "The atavistic forms of ciiminaUty that are generally 
expressed in taking advantage of an offered opportunity and 
in deeds of violence, theft, and robbery, are directly depend- 
ent on the price of food. Those offenses that are better 
adapted to modem conditions, as corrupt in purpose but 
carried out by more civilized means, falsehood and deceit 
being used instead of violence, have left this priirutive de- 
pendence on the price of food behind them, and seek their 
opportunity in the complicated life of the modem business 
world." 

If tlieft is directly dependent on economic conditions, 
and fraud and embezzlement relatively independent of them, 
owing to the fact that two of the important causes of these 
latter crimes balance each other, there are still other offenses 
the figures of which seem to be a reflection of those relating 
to theft. Lafargue,* whose work, in spite of its strikingly 
good qualities, is biased, says: "The material prosperity of 
capitalistic society is marked by a relative decrease in the 
number of bankruptcies, and a falling off of criminality in 
general, on the one hand, and, on the other, by an increase 

' Bitgo Btn, "Die Verfarechaubeiregaiig in Oatcneich In dea lettten 
30 Jalmn ici ilmm ^ w^intr i^fi^ung^ mi t wirtfchftfUicheo VerhKltnissen" 
(MSchiKrimlVch. n, 208). 

> Xoc nf. p. tOS. 
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in the number of cases of canial abuse of children, wliich be- 
come rarer again when business is dull. . . . The rape of children 
is a characteristic sign of the prosperity of the capitalistic 
mode of production." The fact is true, and, so far as the 
bankraptcies are concerned, also its interpretation. But the 
inference regarding the crime of rape, which Lafargue insin- 
uates and Bebel ' openly asserts belongs to the educated 
classes, is not so. I do not know where Bebel obtained the 
figures that would justify him in stating that: "The so-called 
'Uberal professions' to which many members of the upper 
classes belong, are responsible for about 5.6% of all criminal 
offenses, and for about IS% of all the criminal assaults on 
children." As a matter of fact, the share of the liberal pro- 
fessions in all sexual crimes ffftm 1890 to 1809 was only S.S%, 
while, with their families, they composed 4% of the population. 
The agricultural laborers, on the other hand, committed 
22.0, instead of 15.9%, of the rapes and indecent assaults, 
workmen in industrial occupations, 43.3, instead of 17%, 
and this is quite apart from the workmen whose occupation 
was not given, and who were responsible for nine times as 
many sexual crimes as would naturally fall to the pnqx)rtion 
of the population that they form. Hence, the increase in these 
crimes attendant on prosperity must be laid at the workmen's ' 
doors, among whom, however, I should not in general include 
the last-named group. We shall not go far astray in connect- 
ing this increase with the greater indulgence in alcohol that 
goes on under prosperous conditions. 

The significance of habitual drinking has been elsewhere 
discussed, and reference made to assault and battery com- 
mitted during intoxication. It has always been maintained 
that prosperous years, involving, as they do, a greater con- 

' Ausvtt BtM. "Die Prau und der ScwUlwrnus,*' «8th ed., Stuttgart. 1897, 
p.«01. 
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sumption of alcoholic diinka, bring about an incieaae in the 
number of cases of assault and battery, and, similarly, that 
good grape harvests in wine-drinking countries, like France, 
are, in the same way, detrimental to morality in general.* 
This is perfectly true of earlier periods, as, for instancet 
those discussed by Lafa^ue (Table XX), but does not apply 
to German criminality since 1882. All the crimes the chief 
cause of whidi we have found to be alcohol, such as aiding 
prisoners to escape, resisting an ofBcer, breach of the peace 
("Hausfriedensbruch"), simple and aggravated assault and 
battery, malicious mischief, grow more frequent from year to 
year. 

This growth corresponds to the steady increase in the con- 
sumption of alcohol, — not of spirits, which seems to have 
reached its maTimiitn, but of the chief beverage of the Ger- 
man people, beer. In 1882, only 84.8 litres per capita of the 
population, including women and children, were consumed, 
whereas in 1900 this figute had already risen to 125.0 litres; 
from then on, there is a decrease, so that in 1908 the consump- 
tion had even fallen to 111 litres per capita. The consump- 
tion of spirits has fallen someiriiat since the last decade of the 
last century, when it was 4.4-4.2 litres. As, however, in 
1907-1908 it was S.8 litres, the decrease is but slight. 

The dam formed by the Higher cost ot living is not strong 
enough to stem the tide of alcohol. The sums spent for drink 
do not affect the workman's expenses so much when wages 
are high and the price of food low. But the figures indicating 
the consumption of alcohol teach us that he does not save 
in that direction, even when times are bad, hence the evil 
consequences of excessive drinking appear in prosperous and 
necessitous times alike. 

In the complicated op^ation of an industrial State victims 
* Ftrri, loe. oiL 
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are not lackmg who are ruined because, owing to lack of nat- 
ural capacity, or to their low moral and intellectual standards, 
or to their life-long habits, they are unable to adapt them- 
selves to rapid development and wide fluctuations. The 
same thing occurs, in agricultural States, to the fanner who 
cannot weather the crises brought about by bad harvests, 
or epidemics among his stock, and to the agricultural laborer 
■w\k> cannot Ude over the periods when wages are low. The 
waves meet over the heads of the socially and morally weaker 
the more easily, the more their firmness has been shaken 
by crises and calamities. 

All these upsettings of the social balance are unavoidable to 
a certain extent, but we know — unfortunately.better in theory 
than in practice — how to check their evil consequences. 

Absolutely different soil, however, nourishes the artificial 
crisis, the strike. This means of improving the social situa- 
tion has been used more and more frequently in recent years. 
It is not my object to discuss its justification, but the dangos 
to society that strikes involve must be dealt with. 

Where there is strict organization, and careful leaders are 
in control, there will be but few crimes. It is when there is a 
preponderance of very young and unmarried workmen that 
the strike becomes a grave disaster. While fathers of families 
often join it unwillingly, the young men, who have no one 
to consider but themselves, are all fire and flame. But the 
most dangerous element is contributed by those "workmen" 
of whom we have already spoken, men who are masons, 
catpenters, painters, etc., only when strike funds are bdng 
distributed. It is they who rage and urge the others on; 
they are the leaders in the excesses committed, in attacks 
on the police and on the so-called strike-breakers. This b 
especially true at the beginning of the strike, when the treas- 
ury is still full, and the meetings — generally held in public- 
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houses — witli the sccomp&nying, unavoidable indulgence in 
alcohol, inflame thdr excited minds stUl more.* 

In order to judge aright the excesses that occur during 
strikes, it is essential to recognize that the p^chological be- 
havior of a crowd is entirely different from that of the iadi- 
viduals that compose it. The psychology of masses has been 
made the subject of a valuable study by Sighele.* tt deals 
not only with the reaction of uneducated crowds to 
external irritations, but abo with the, frequently in- 
comprehensible, resolutions of legislative bodies, societies 
of all kinds, scientific and political meetings. The 
critical facul^ of a larger number of people is not only 
no greater than that of each one; it, on the contrary, ceases 
to act altogether. 

A phrase, a word, uttered at the right moment, the enthu- 
siastic language of a good orator, a gesture made at the proper 
instant, may turn a perfectly orderly crowd into a rabble of 
criminab ready for any excess. Women being more impres- 
sionable than men, the more of them there are in the crowd, 
the greater is the danger, especially when alcohol brings its 
influence to bear on the excited people, embittered by care 
and deprivations, by failures and inflammatory speeches. 
If the spark tiom outside flies into this explosive mass, the 
mischief b done, and there follow the senseless excesses of 
which Hauptmann in "Die Weber," and Zola in "Germinal," 

> How cleaHy this baa come to be recogniied U ahown by the conduct of 
the great ttiike in Hheoish Westpbalift, where the leaden warned the workmen 
agaiiut any alcoholic excess. Only thus was it poanUe for such & big strike 
to be earned out ao quietly and peaceably, though aome oedit for the order- 
liness may be giveD to tiie excellent party discipline. The same thing was ex* 
perienced in Sweden at tbe lime of the uniTersal strike in 1009. CoavktioDS 
(or crimes of noleuce auddenly ceased altnoct entirely, tlianki to the leaders' 
(wder to the woAmeo to tUtp drinkiiig altogether. 

■ Si^tta, "Psychologie des Auflaufs und der MassenvEcbttcben." tmia- 
lat«d l^ KumUo. Vnaiea and Leipn& 18D7, Cari Eoaner. 
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have gives a litnaiy account, while Sighele has given a 
scientific one. 

The man who takes part in such excesses m^ in himnplf 
be perfectly respectable and harmless, even timid, but his 
individnalily ia lost in the mass; calm consideration vanishes, 
and, carried away by the leveling influence of the crowd, 
the deliberate man becomes an exdted brute. We nu^ regret 
these sad consequences of the "psychology of the mass," 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the subjective 
culpability of the individual in strike disorders is often ex- 
ceedingly small. The necessity for r^ression, howevO', 
remains unaltered by this recognition. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL CAUSES OF CBIME 
§11. In General 

Some authors look upon the social condition of the popu- 
hition as the chief cause of all crime, so much so that they 
believe that "putting an end to poverty is the one and only 
means of effectually repressing crime and prostitution." ' 
Garofalo ' looks at the matter from an entirely different 
point of view. He compares criminality to the sea, that, 
whether the tide be high or low, always contidns the same 
amount of water. So, too, criminal inchnation remtuns the 
same, and it is only the manner in which it finds expression 
that differs in summer and winter, in times of prosperity and 
in periods of need. 

The truth probably lies somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. Poverty and distress is one of the sources of crime, 
a source that flows the more freely, the wider the circles of 
the population that are affected by the economic depres- 
sion. But as soon as a period of prosperity sets in, another 
source gushes out with increased force, alcoholism and its 
consequences. But the criminals who sit in the dock at these 
two times are not the same. Prosperity does not, as a rule at 
least, turn the man of dishonest ways into one who stabs 
and disturbs the peace, nor does the hero of the street turn to 
theft if he is in needy circumstances. 

' Paul Birteh, "Verbrechen uad Proatitatkin »ia Kwole Krankhutaer- 
Kbeinungcu," fieilin, 1897, Th. docket p. 06. 

■ Oarofalo, "La crimioologie," Fam, ISBS, Felix Alcan, p. 180. 
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At every turn of the social balance a number of individuals 
slip overboard and mnk into the d^ths of crime. One thing 
is common to them all, the lack of sufficient power of resist- 
ance against temptation. It is the social causes that urge 
towards crime, but, while a large portion of mankind is able 
to retain its balance, another portion succumbs, sooner or 
later. Hence we must consider what the quahties of the in- 
dividual are that weaken his power of resistance to such an 
extent that he becomes a criminal. 

The individual causes of crime frequently overlap the sodal 
causes already discussed. It should, therefore, be clearly 
understood that there is often no sharply defined boundary 
between external and int^nal causes. Many individual quali- 
ties are the result of social conditions, and much that has al- 
ready been dealt with, as, for instance, the fluctuations in 
offenses against chastity, could as well be included in what 
follows. 

g 12. Parentage and Training 

Nothing will thrive in stony soil, and the seed need not be 
poor to end in failure. It is similar with the development 
of the criminal man. This comparison does not exclude the 
influence of natural disposition, but this influence cannot be 
separated from the bad effects of training, or rather the lack 
of truning, and from the results of evil example and social 
distress. 

We cannot doubt that mental disease, intemperance, 
and epilepsy in the parents have a degenerative influence on 
their childien. As far as intemperance is concerned, I have 
already dealt with the question. The forms of degeneration 
are, in general, physical and mental inferiority, tliough ex- 
perience shows that not all the chUdren of drunkards and 
insane persons have these defects. 
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Every attempt to express this m figures is rendered futile by 
the elasticity of the term heredity," some scientists regarding 
insanity as inherited only if it has appeared in the parents, 
and others being satisfied if any relative was thus afflicted; 
some conmdering a slight nervous afFection sufficient, others 
only pronounced mental disease. It has, therefore, even 
been proposed to call the tendency to psychic diseases merely 
"family dispositicm." 



TABLE XXn 

(After KuKlk.) 
Dmuss AHD Cbdhhautt in teb Pasbhts o 
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If it b difficult to establish the influence of heredity in those 
who are mentally diseased, it is much more so in criminats, 
who, moreover, often know littie of thor progenitors, and 
whose fathers, in the case of iU^timate children, are en- 
tirely unknown. The figures m Table XXII are given merely 
to show bow uncertain the results of investigations of heredity 
are, and not as a measure of congenital disposition. 

The frequency with which the psychic anomalies of the 
parents appear in the children, and the form th^ take, show 



I 1714 crimiiula eiclunve of homkidea. 

• am 



* MH) criminsb. 
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such vftriaUoD in tlie figures of different -writers that I will 
not do more than apeak of the fact, without drawing conclu- 
sions from it. 

Hartmann > has made a very careful study of the significance 
of heredity. For the piupose of comparing hereditary in£u- 
ences in insane and normal persons, he was able to use the 
studies of Diem and Koller, which, like his own, were made 
under Bleuler's guidance, and this has added to the value of 
his work. Among 199 criminals, Hartmann found hereditary 
defects in 69,8%, whereas Koller discovered, among IS50 
insane persons, 7S.S%, and, among 370 healthy persons, 
£9%, with inherited predispositions. But Koller, like Diem, 
who found, among 1192 healthy persons, 76.4% with heredi- 
tary tendencies, included apoplexy as a hereditary factor. 
Especially noteworthy is the difference that appears as soon 
as heredity in the direct line is considered — that is, through 
the member of the family that is most closely related — and 
the number of hereditary defects. When this is done, we find 
that criminals are nearer to the insane than to normal persons 
as regards direct heredity and the frequency of hereditary 
defects. But — and this seems to me of the greatest impor- 
tance — the predisposition transmitted by the parents does 
not weigh as heavily as is generally supposed; the number of 
healthy persons who are threatened by hereditary stigmata 
of degeneration is too large for that. 

Hartmann found inherited criminality in S%.7% of the crim- 
inab he examined, considerably more tlian Fenta and Marro, 
but less than Sichart,* who found, in WUrttembe^, that, among 
1714 criminals, 4S.7% had criminal parents. Is it a question 
of tlie direct inheritance of the inclination to commit unlawful 

' 0arimann,"ObwdieheTediUireaTeiiiIlltiuwebeiTerbncli«m" (MSdir. 
Krim. Piych. I. 4B3}. 

* SvAart. "ITber individuelle Faktorai <Ies Vertn«cheiu" (ZStW. X, 30). 
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acts? Eurella thinks it ia, but I cannot agree witli him. 
I do not believe that we ore justified in attaching too much 
importance to this kind of transmission, just as we should 
not i^ard as too significant the not infrequent fact that whole 
families, even whole localities, are distinguished by intense 
criminal activity. A child that is surrounded by criminals in 
its eitflieat youth soon learns to think like them, and never has 
the chance to develop other views. Crime loses its character 
as a reprehensible act, and punishment its disgrace; at most, 
the latter is regarded as an unavoidable disadvantage con- 
nected with the occupation. I mi^ surely, therefore, dispense 
with further descriptions of the notorious Juke famOy,^ 
with its widespread army of criminals, prostitutes, and de- 
fectives, or of other similar criminal families. 

In Sighele's * interesting study of the former ecclesiastical 
State, Artena, Eiu«lla * finds a proof of the luheritability of 
crime. In 1557 Paul IV outlawed all the inhabitants of 
Artena, the refuge of mischievous rogues, and gave anyone 
the right to destroy the place. Yet, as late as between 1875 
and 1887, the relative number of robberies in Artena was 30 
limes as great as in the rest of Italy, and the number of mur- 
ders, homicides, and assaults, from six to seven times as great. 
One of the families there, the Montefortinos, maintmned its 
r^utation for crime through three centuries. And yet even 
this high degree of criminality, that remuned unchanged for 
centuries, does not prove the hereditary character of crimin- 
ality itself. It may equally as well be attributed to the unfortu- 
nate force of example, that smothered good impulses before 
they could be developed. 

> Dugd^iU, "He Jukea. A Study in criine, panperiim, diaeai^ and hered- 
its." tiew Yoik, IS77, Patnun. 

* Sighde, "Dd pMse di ddinquenift" (Arc^. di paich. e d'tateopdl, XI, 
1800; p. Ml). 

* KvmBo, "NatBrgcMluchU dn TabrecbMU^" 1S0& p. 144. 
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We might obtain certain proof by means of one experiment: 
educatJi^ the bealthy children of criminals in good surround- 
ings, in ignorance of their descent, and then observing whether 
they showed criminal tendencies. This proof cannot be easily 
secured. The occasional tales that we hear of the breakiDg 
out of gypsy instincts after years of repression m^ well be 
banished to the realm of romance; they are not to be taken 
seriously. 

The jHinapal reason why such experiments would not 
succeed is, that the children of degenerate parents, though 
free perhaps from congenital criminal tendencies, are so often 
physically and mentally mferior. Very interesting in this 
connection b a psychiatrical study made by MSnkenmOller.' 
He examined 200 children in the Home for N^lected Children 
in IJcbtenberg, belonging to the city of Berlin, among whom 
there were 134 that were guilty of some offense. Of the SOO 
boys, not fewer than 68 were feeble-minded; and even the 
others showed such inferior mental ability that the institution 
was unable to mnintftiTi a class that would correspond to the 
highest class in the grammar school. Be^des imbecOity, 
he found epilepsy, hysteria, mental disease; in short, after 
subtracting all those with mental defects, there remained only 
73, including 10 epileptics, who were reasonably intelligent, 
and 83 normal children. Monkemttller adds: "And yet, 
as often as I recall my notes on these normal children, I 
cannot help thinking that even this number is too high, and 
that, if I could have observed them carefully for a longer 
period, especially if it were a question of pronouncing them 
responsible in the sense that the word b used in § 51 of the 
Penal Code, there would be still more that conld not be classi- 
fied under this head." 

> mMcmmUr, "FsychMtriachM atis der ZwangMttfdrangwutalt" (ADg. 
ZeiUchiilt fUr nydiiatrie, LVI, p. M). 
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The cause of thia alannmgly large number of mentally 
d^ective chUdien has little to do with the n^lect of their 
training and instruction, for it is clear that those classed as 
imbecilea are judged, not by the knowledge they possess, 
but by their ability to learn. We must, therefore, regard this 
deficient or defective mentality as an inheritance from the 
parents. MSnkemSller's figures support this view. In 85 
cases, either the father or the mother, or both, were drunk- 
ards; in 24, insane; in 26, epileptics; and in as many cases, 
afflicted with some other severe nervous disease. 

In all but a tew cases, the State education of these childreo 
had heea ordered, because of the criminal tendencies they 
displ^ed. Id view of their mental inferiority, we cannot 
entertain veiy high hopes of the success that it is possible to 
attain with them. But the m^ority of adult criminals are 
equally inferior in mind, which accounts for the imbecility 
and mental anomahes that are so common among them, 

Tliis makes it pos^ble to dispense with the hypothesis 
that criminal tendenaes, like artistic talents, for instance, 
are transmitted from parents to children. I expressly say that 
we can dispense with it, for it cannot be refuted or proved. 
The one fact that we can establish with certainty is, that the 
inheritance of the .children of drunkards, insane persons, and 
epileptics consists of physical and mental inferiority. 

When the children come from degenerate or criminal fam- 
ilies, there is added to this inferiority the danger that lies in 
its further development. 

They lack, first of all, home training. A not inconsiderable 
number of them are ill^timate, though the figures that would 
indicate just bow many vary tremendously. Of the convicts 
that Sichart ^ examined in Wtlrttemberg, 27%, of those that 

I aiehart, "tber indiTidnellQ Fsktoran des Terbrechetu" (ZStW. X, 
88). 
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GuUIaume * saw in the penitenliary in Bern, 14%, were of 
illegitimate birth. Among 41S male prisoners in Halle whose 
sentences were all tor six months or over, I found that 8.d% 
were illegitimate. Experience proves this to be about the 
average number. 

The figures given in the Prussian statistics of penal insti- 
tutions ' are reproduced in Table XXIH. 

TABLE yiTTTT 

P^ICEHTAail OF ImUIEB 0» IlAMaiatATK BlBTB 



'■sassr 


1B»«-1»00 


EntouScHoou 


UUB 


Fnuu 


Uau 


TSIULI 


Uaim 


Fnuia 


8J 


10.2 


8.S 


X8JS 


ll.fl 


l«.l 



In 1899, 9% c^ all the births in German; were illegitimate. 
In order to understand why a smaller percentage of the con- 
victs are of illegitimate birth, we must remember how great 
the mortaUty is among the children that, owing to their 
illegitimacy, lack proper care. In Prussia, from 1875 to 1899, 
of 100 illegitimate children, 35.84% died in their first year, 
whereas among legitimate children the percentage was only 
19.94. This greatly alters the proportion to the whole popu- 
lation of those who are of illegitimate birth. Up to the com- 
pletion of the nineteenth year the percentage of illegitimate 
children sank from 15,65 in the first year of life to 4.1.* Thus 
we see that the rate of mortality continues to be higher among 

> OuUlautat, "Die InnsKn der Bemer StnfuuUlten und ihre Jugmder- 

* "Statistik der Eom Beasort dea KgL preius. l£iusteriiiiiu des Innern 
gehSrendoi Stntf&iutklteu und Gefiingiuase." Beriiu, Druckerei der Stnfuv- 
■taltsTerwAltung. 

' Klumier und Spatat, " Die Bedeutimg der Bemfavonnundachaft flir deo 
Scbuts der imehdichen Kinder." Dresden, IMS, p. 21. 
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them throughout childhood. This fact should be home in 
mind iu judging the figures given in the table. 

The unfavorable economic situation of unmarried mothers, 
their di£Scult social position, and the lack of normal family 
life, combine to make the truning that illegitimate children 
receive inadequate in every direction. 

TABLE XXIV 





Vm lOOComon 


EdUC41I<» 


Hub 


Fnuu 




L>amKtt. 










85 
54 

S 
3 


9 

eo 

27 

4 


80 
52 
81 

I 




Defident 

Poor 

Unknown 


74 
81 



These figures of Guillaume's show clearly how greatly the 
development of illegitimate children suffers, especially in 
comparison with that of legitimate childrea. At the same time 
they afford us a deep insight into the education of all crim- 
inals, and show what share bad or inadequate training has 
in the genesis of crime. This is made most apparent by the 
rarity of good training among female delinquents, which seems 
to be almost a condition of the adoption of a criminal career. 

The result of the investigatiou of the degree of education 
possessed by the inmates of Prussian penal institutions appears 
in the same light. 

The care with which the d^ree of education is ascertained 
varies greatly in the different institutions, otherwise the com- 
paratively low percentage of tramps, beggars, and prosti- 
tutes who are uneducated or deficient in education, directly 
contradicting what other experience teaches us, would be 
quite incomprehensible. Hence, on account of the method 
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used in obtaining them, the statistics of the abilities of the 
inmates of Prussian special State schools ("Zwangserzie- 
hungsanstalten "). at the time of entrance, are more valuable. 
The disappointing result obtained by the intelligence test 
("IntelligenzprUfung") among inmates of these schools 
shows to sufficiency how low the average knowledge, that 
most external of all marks of education, is, and how difficult 
the struggle for existence thus becomes for audi children. 

TABLE XXV 

fSfOvM iltn g arnn ng tike mrm. tp* of: 





lUI-lMO 






Hub 


Tnuu 


Mali 


Fnux 


Without 

Deficient 

Gmmmar School 

Higher Schooti 


fl.9 
53.3 
89.4 

1.0 


le.JS 
51.8 
81.3 
OJl 


2.8 
S.S 
80.9 
1.5 


IS. 
11.8 
81.8 



We shall not err in assuming that a part of these youthful 
offenders, even with the most careful education, would never 
be able to master the complete grammar school course (" Volks- 
schule"). owing to deficient mental ability: perhaps — at 
least it might be so assumed from Mijnkemtjller's experience — 
this is true of the majority. On the other side, even when the 
mentality is low, careful individual education and tndning 
often do wonders, as is shown by observation in institutions 
for imbeciles, and, on a somewhat higher plane, schools for 
feeble-minded children. All these possibilities are seldom used 
in the training of those children who form the minority of 
early offenders. 

Indeed, how can they be, when the father, and generally 
also the mother, work away from home from early till late. 
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and the children nmst thus be left to ih&r ungovemed im- 
pulses and the influences of the street P It m^ be considered 
a fortunate cose if the parents even attempt, in the hoiurs that 
remain to them, to train the children. But even that is rare. 
An examining judge in Paris, Albanel,' found that, among 

TABLE XXVI 

Edcc&iioii cw UnKsfl om Etmsnia ihb Bmmjbh Scboou 

C FttBBOBOiBBEmnnrouimuaxH ") 

ClUmt bom tike "Statiatik ttber die FUnorgeenaehimg Mnifawe rti gCT." 

1008, p. 61.) 



Of 100 pnpiU OTW IS yau* 










1 


jjlll 


^1 

II 


Ml 


mil 


liifi! 


I 

ill 


1008 


47.8 


0.8 


80.8 


2.4 


10.4 


0.1 


1007 


41.7 


0.4 


40.0 


8.0 


10.8 


0.2 


1009 


49.8 


0.4 


48.0 


2.8 


11.C 


0.2 


lOOB 


41.9 


0.4 


4X.2 


2.0 


18.0 


0.2 


1004 


41.0 


0.4 


48.0 


IJS 


12.1 


0.2 


1008 


SOJt 


0.8 


48.8 


9.S 


18.8 


0.8 


lOOS 


80.0 


0.4 


41.7 


4.9 


18.S 


0.8 


1001 


se.o 


OA 


40.S 


e.8 


I6.S 


0.2 



600 criminals under twenty yean of age, in 803 cases the 
family life of the parents was destroyed owing to death, 
divorce, desertion, illicit relations, or to some similar cause. 
'What the training of children is under such conditions can 
be easily imagined. 

Id addition to evil propensity and inadequate education, 
the most dangerous source of the criminal attitude is the 
influence at environment. According to Ferriani,* of JiOOO 

■ AOaiul, "Le crime dans h famme," 190(t p. 27. 
* Ftrnani, "MliideriKhrige Vobredxr," 18S9, p. 79. 
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convicted minors, 701 came from families with bad reputa- 
tions, 169 from those of questionable fame, and 53 from homes 
that were described as "utterly depraved." Among my 
prisoners 14.4% had relatives who had been convicted. I am 
convinced that the percentage is really much higher, for many 
of the prisoners questioned, intentionally or from ignorance, 
probably gave wrong information. Among the inmates of the 
corrective department for youthful offenders in the prison at 
I^ons, Rauz * found that 13% had been directly induced by 
their parents to commit crimes. 

Accurate statistics, however, are scarcely necessary. The 
simplest consideration of the subject imperatively forces us 
to the conclusion that only an intelligent person of particu- 
larly firm character can withstand (or long the influence of a 
vidous environment. 

Investigations of living conditions reveal a positively hor- 
rible state of wretchedness, both in cities ^ and in rur^ dis- 
tricts.* The living together in close quarters, even sleeping 
together, (rf adults and children, of parents and lodgers, 
must arouse sexual instincts at an early age. The mode of 
life becomes so much tlie more dangerous, the less restrained 
the passions of the adults are, — particularly so, in the case 
of criminals and prostitutes. 

A child that grows up among thieves and vagabonds, prosti- 
tutes and drunkards, forms his range of ideas after that of 
those about him, and scarcely requires special instruction in 
order to act first as assistant, then as participant, in the exe- 
cution of the family's criminal plans. 

Wben necessity is added to all these things, the final hold 

* Jot^, "L'enl&nce coupable," 1904, p. 89. 

' Eluabah Gnauele-Kiihju. "Schmollera Jahrbuch." N, F. XX, tad HrfL 

* H. WiUenberg, "Die gescUechtlich-eittlichen VerhHltiUBse der ev&ugdi- 
tchen Landbewohner im Deutachen Briclw." 
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ia lost. Ot Ferriani's SOOO minor crimiiials, 1758 lived in 
miserable poverty. If this lack of means ia out of all propor- 
tion to the need of necessaiy food, it is much more so in r^^ard 
to the uncontrolled desire for comforts or luxuries. Early 
accustomed to drink, associating with prostitutes from the 
time that sexual Instincts first become active, uninfiuenced 
by school-life, and, with defective intelligence, unchecked by 
fear of punishment and sober consideration of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a criminal career, — that is the picture 
presented by the inner life of those who come from depraved 
families and corrupt environment. 

The attempt to snatch a valuable member of human society 
out of this slough has no prospect of success, unless it is made as 
early as possible, before evil example has had time to exert 
its influence. But we may hope to see our efforts rewarded 
if suitable education and training b be^uu in very early 
youth, and if we can prevent the child's return to the old, 
miserable conditions; this, of course, within the limitations 
that mental and physical disposition impose. The low grade 
of intelligence, and the ddects, such as deformity, epilepsy, 
hysteria, and similar things, under which degenerate children, 
particularly the children of drunkards, have to suffer, force 
them down to a lower soda! plane, into the ranks of the day 
laborers and unskilled workmen, and thus into circles in which 
alcoholism menaces them anew. 

In spite of this gloomy perspective, everything pos»ble 
must continue to be tried, in order to save at least a part of 
these imperilled children. We shall probably fight in vain 
against what is due to natural bent or disposition, but not 
against what b merely the external consequence of descent. 
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§13. Bdneation 

Tlie low grade of mentaUty found in the average criminal 
dims the optimistic hopes that were formerly entertained of 
the good results to be obtained by increasiDg education among 
the people. It waa bdiered that in this w&y even the lower 
classes could be given a better understanding of the necessity 
for, and the requirements of, a r^[ulated Ic^al State. "To 
instruct is to raise morality." Engd ' sought to prove the 
truth of this piiociple by the fact, that in the Department 
Calvadoe, in France, public instruction cost 20.3 centimes per 
person, wiale justice cost 17.4; in Bouche du Rhone, on the 
contraiy, only 10.4 centimes were expended for instruction, 
and 30 for justice. Thus, he asserted, every expenditure in the 
budget of instruction would be abundantly balanced by the 
savings in that of criminal justice. Levasseur's * statistics 
confirm this view; from 1827 to 1877 the number of those who 
were entirely uneducated fell, among the recruits, from £6 
to 16%; among the eriminab, from 62 to SI%. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the uneducated show a greater inclination towards 
crime than the educated. 

TlUB b quite comprehensible, for his knowledge gives the 
educated man a great advantage over the one who is unedu- 
cated. He is able to find work, to obtain a livelihood, where 
ignorance makes it impossible for the uneducated man to 
do so. The farmer who has known how to take advantage of 
the progress of technical science will be able, under the same 
conditions, to obtuu a yield from his property, even in times 
i^ien the old-fashioned farmer stands face to face with ruin. 
The position of the uneducated man is equally unfavorable 
in all fields, and th'f increases the danger of his falling into 
crime. 

> Gted by OttHnfit, V' MS- 
* iMf., p. 800. 
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The disadvantage (rf slight education lies in this, that the 
man is thus placed in a more difficult social position, is more 
liable to economic pover^ and dependence. Thus we can 
understand why it is that, by umply raising the standard of 
education, we ate by no means able to do away with any 
considerable number of crimes. If the intellectual level of a 
nation is raised, the differences still remain unchanged; the 
man with less education will always fall behind the man with 
more. In Germany, the number of the illiterate, that is, of 
those who can neither read nor write, has fallen extraordi- 
narily. In 1875, among the recruits, there were still 2.37% 
illiterates, in ISdO only 0.5%, and in 1908 the number of those 
who could neither read nor write had sunk to 0.02%. The 
number of persons convicted, however, has increased more 
rapidly than the population, even as r^ards those crimes the 
legal judgments of which have not altered in all these years. 
Hence, in spite tii increased education, we have no improve- 
ment in legal security. 

No statistical proof of the influence (4 educatitm on crim- 
inali^ can ever be brou^t. The simplest elementaty 
knowledge is by no means a sign of education, intellectual 
Bttunment no measure of the devebpment of altruistic ideas. 
But — and this too, unfortunately, needs to be expressly 
mentioned — there can also be no pnxA to the contrary. 
The simple, childlike view, that the degree of education ob- 
tained in the lower schools menaces the harmless, deeply 
moral, mode of thought of the people, this aenUmental glori- 
fication of the people in their primitive state, is based on en- 
tirely vague and unfounded prejudices. It is not increasing 
education that causes the growth of crime, but the changes 
that have taken place in all external conditions in the course 
of the last centuries. 

If instruction has any influence at all on criminality, this 
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influence probably shows itself in the kind of crime committed. 
It is clear that no illiterate can forge documents, nor commit 
a crime in office ("Verbrechen im Amte"). A complete 
failure to perceive the cause and the accompanying phenome- 
non must have led Lombroso' to say: "However, if educatioa 
is viiluable for the population in general, it nevertheless 
ought not to be extended to the inmates of prisons, unless it 
b accompanied by a special training, designed to correct the 
passions and instincts, rather than to develop the intellect. 
Elementary education is positively harmful as applied to the 
ordinary criminal; it places is his hands an additional weapon 
for carrying on his crimes, and makes a recidivist of him. 
The introduction of schools into the prison . . . explains, 
to my mind, the great number of educated recidivists." 
And in another place:' "To instruct the criminal means to 
perfect him in evil"! Not because <rf instruction, but in spite 
of it, the relapse takes place. Without doubt, the technical 
knowledge that a criminal has obtained in prison may be of 
use to him in a burglary or a falsification; but it is then just 
as certun that, without these newly acquired capabilities, 
be would have relapsed. To many others, however, the 
knowledge gained in prison, and the training in some trade, 
have meant the possibility of getting on better in the world 
after their discharge, and in this way, some, at least, have 
been preserved from an otherwise certain rdapse into crime. 
Knowledge and capabilities are always a mighty protection 
and a strong weapon in the struggle for existence, but only for 
the individual. The general increase in education, especially 
within the limited sphere of the average grammar school 
instruction ("Volksschulunterricht"), can have no appreci- 
able effect on criminality. 

' ZomftrOfo, "Crime: Its Catiwfl and Heraediem," p. 114; "Modern Criml. 
nal Sdeuce Seriea," 1011, Eortan. traiu. * Ibid., p. SOI. 
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§14. Affe 

The BCtiona of youth bear the atAmp of impulaiveaess, 
which boldly approaches too difficult tasks. With increasing 
age cautioQ and prudence grow, developing in old age into 
deliberation and wise resignation. To what extent do these 
psychological stagea of development appear in criminality? 
Above all, how doea the child develop into a personality 
responsible to the StateP 

Our Gennan Penal Code, like the penal codes of all Euro- 
pean countries except those of France and Belgium, starts 
with the assumption that criminal responsibility develops 
gradually.* From the time when the first distinct signs of 
conscious reaction to the provocations of the ^Eternal world 
become noticeable, the whole activity of the child is purely 
egoistic. It is dominated by the needs and desires of its own 
body, and to fulfill these the child strives with naive incon- 
sideration of others. But soon training begins its work at 
home and at school, Dix * calls the home "the most impor- 
tant foundation of the entire social milieu." As far as the 
development of altruistic modes of thought are concerned, 
I am inclined to attach still greater importance to the school 
than to the family. The school must not and cannot take the 
place of the home, but, within the close circle of family life, 
training and education are, after all. only possible to a limited 
extent, because encroachments on others' spheres of interest 
can be but slight in nature. Companionship with others of 
the same age in school, however, ait^ls innumerable conflicts 
which arouse in the child the indistinct desire to have his 
interests protected against others, and also awaken in him 

' CompsM my dUciusiotu of: Stntunmtludi^eit und reUtive Stiafun- 
mOndigkeit in Hodie, "Haudbudi <Ier gerichtlichen PiTchiatrie," Berlin, 
ItWl, Hinchwold. 

■ Dix, "Soulmonl," Lei[wi& 1806, Fmud & WO^ p. 17. 
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an understanding of the necessity of adapting himself to others, 
to hia surroundinga, we might say. to the State on a small 
scale. 

At first, the child learns to obey without comprehension, 
from fear of punishment, from imitation, but soon his under- 
standing grows, and gradually he learns to overcome hia own 
aelfish impulses and pay attention to the interests of others. 
R^t and wrong become definite notions, motives; their 
distinctness and their wdgbt finally grow to the degree that 
constitutes responsibility to the law. 

This development naturally takes place but slowly, step by 
step, and, just as naturally, is not equally rapid in all children. 
This fact corresponds to the need of gradation, the division in 
our law into persons below the age of punishment, those 
relatively unpunishable, and those punishable. 

Up to the completion of the twelfth year the child Ls free 
from punishment. Unfortunately, we have no means of know- 
ing the frequency with which children commit anti-sodal 
acts of a criminal nature. They are probably not rare, as 
the period up to twelve years embraces about one-third of 
the civil population, though, of course, the very small children 
must be deducted from thia number. Whether it would be 
easy to meet the demand for criminal statistics of those under 
the age of punishment, the desire for which is also expressed 
by Appelius,* cannot be smd offhand. I consider it possible, 
with the co-operation of all the authorities concerned (school, 
police, and courts), to obt^ at least an approximate summary 
of the danger to legal security through children. 

Of the "juveniles," as those between the ages of 12 and 18 
are called in criminal statistics, only those are punished who 
are able to understand the nature and consequences of their 

I AppiUiu, "Die Behandtimg jngendlkher Vert>iecher und venrahiloiter 
Eadw." Beriio, 1802, J. GuUeoUs, p. 11. 
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act. In tlie choice of tliis expressioD, it was probably over- 
looked that it leavea a wider miu^ than ia desirable to the 
subjective opimon of the judges. This is best seen in the 
frequency with which juveniles are acquitted m conformity 
with § 56 of the Penal Code. From 1897 to 1899 the num- 
ber of such acquittals, among 46,S28 juveniles, was 1591, that 
is, 8.4%. 

This perc^itage was reached and exceeded by twelve of 
theappellate provimnal courts ("Oberlandesgerichtsbezirke")) 
Cologne having 10, and Kolmar 9.8%; a number of the others 
feU quite below the average; thus, Dresden (1.4%), Olden- 
burg (1.3%), Zweibrilcken (1.1%). The two diatricta, Cologne 
and Dresden, show about the same number of convictions, 
as well as of sexual crimes; Cologne's excess of cases of as- 
sault and batteiy balances the greater number of thefts in 
Dresden. In order to explain the difference in the number of 
acquittals based on § 56, we are compelled to assume that 
the judges in Cologne required a hi^ier degree of compre- 
hension than did those in Dresden. 

A comparison of juvenile offenders, between the ages of 
12 and 14, acquitted on the ground of insufficient compre- 
hension, gives the same result. For every 100 of these con- 
victed in all Germany from 1894 to 1806, there were 10.8% 
acquitt^. Of the six appellate courts that reached or ex- 
ceeded this percentage, Kolmar stands at the head with 
57.1%, followed by Cologne with S2.2%. Acquittals were 
rarest in Brunswick (0.5%), next in Oldenburg (S.1%), and 
Dresden (3.3%). 

It is perfectly justifiable to attribute much of this variation 
to the difference in the crimes, and also in the mental develop- 
ment of the population in the various parts of Germany. 
Enough remuns, however, to force us to the conclusion that 
there ia no uniformity and agreement as regards what is to 
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be understood under "the compiehomoD of the criminal 
illegality of an act." 

The overburdening of certain courts, unfortunately, makes 
it necessary to dispose of the individual cases in too short a 
time, and this makes it almost impossible to avoid a certain 
regular system which makes use of purely external criteria, 
like age and physical development. But the method of treat- 
ment in England and Ireland, as cited by Ernst Schuster,' 
can only be stigmatized as an absolute mockery of the words 
and intention of the law: "criminal responsibility begins after 
the completion of the seventh year; with children from 7 to 
14, according to the theoiy, proof must be given that they are 
sufSciently mature to be able to distinguish between right and 
wrong. In practice, however, such maturity is always assumed 
in diildren over ten years ! " 

If the comprehension necessary to the perception of the 
criminality of an act, the " discemement " <d the Freodi, 
were merely subject to the error of different interpretations, 
that might, perhaps, be overlooked. But the term is subject 
to the greater error of one-sidedness as well. It demands 
only a definite d^ree of intellectual development. In 
general, the development of moral education runs parallel 
to that of intellectual development, but self-control does 
not grow with the intellect. This is best seen in the 
kind of crimes most frequently committed by juvenile 
offenders. 

In the first place, the hi^ number of youthful offenders 
convicted of crime is striking, as we cannot fail to take mto 
consideration that a lai^ percentage of them enjoy the pro- 
tection of the parental roof for some of the years in question. 
It is the more surprising, then, to find that in certain crimes 

> "Die Strafgnetxgebuiig der Gegeuwart in rechtsvergleicliaider Du- 
iteUnng," Bcriin, 18&1 Otto IJebnunii, I, p. eSfl. 
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the number of convicted diildreo stJU c^ Bchool age exceeds 
tliat of the adults. 

Veiy rarely in early youth will a chQd always be able to 
reaist the temptation to take sweets and such things on the 
sly; it is generally just on such an occasioo that the differ- 
ence between mine and thine, forbidden and not forbidden, 
is made clear to him. Criminal statistics show us, however, 
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that these teachings are obviously much more easily foUowed 
by adults than by children. The temptation to enrich him- 
self at another's cost is considerably increased by the fact, 
that the child has fewer ways and means of prociuing money 
honestly than the grown person. 

The increasing love of enjoyment that no longer finds suf- 
ficient food in harmless games craves gratification; if the 
necessary means are not at hand, they become the motive for 
stealing, a motive against the power of which reason often 
fights in vain. The character lacks the maturity to conquer 
the temptation, which often, also, approaches from without in 
I "SUtiatik de* Deutachen Badua," N. F. CXLVI, II, p. MX 
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tiie form of good friends; the youthful optinusm makes light 
of the danger of heing caught; all these things combine, and 
the thief is there. And, with the thief, the receiver of stolen 
property, not, (rf course, the professional, at least, not at once. 
At the beginning, it is the companion idu) perhaps first sug- 
gested the theft and in return shares in the boo^. Fraud, 
which requires more intelligence and deliberation than does 
the theft, that is carried out more boldly than cunningly, is 
rarer. 

Assault and battery and malicious mischief form a second 
group of offenses. Although the number of convictions for the 
former is considerably lower than the number of adult con- 
victions, yet it must not be forgotten that, in the etiology oi 
this crime, the public-house plays the principal part. For- 
tunatdy its portab are not yet customarily open to minors. 
It must be admitted, however, that in this respect too re- 
grettable progress is noticeable. While the number of those 
of punishable age c(mvicted of this offense increased from 
1882 to 1001 by 84.3%, the number of convicted minors in- 
creased by 180.1%! 

The minor responds relatively easily to provocation by 
brutal violence; this is best shown by a comparison of the 
number of cases of aggravated assault and battery with 
the convictions for insult, which are very similar in the case 
of adults. The young fellow, on the contrary, b apt to 
wieak his anger on inanimate things, gmmihing everything 
within reach, but at the same time he does not shrink from 
attacking others with a stick or knife. Thus, it is Ms phydcal 
strength, the awakening of which he notices with pleasure 
and seeks to train in athletic dubs and gymnasiums, that is 
the main incentive to the offense that is second in frequency 
with him. His first drinking escapades, which also occur 
during these years, are naturally so much the more serious 
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because, unaccustomed to alcohol as he is, he has not yet 
leamt by experience to be moderate. 

In general, sexual development does not take place with us 
till in the fourteenth or fifteenth year, or even later, so that, 
for physiological reasons, a very large number of minors 
do not come imder conaderation as regards sexual crimes. 
lo spite of this fact, the number of convicted children under 
fourteen nearly reaches a third of the adults' share. This 
fact appears in a still graver light when we take into account 
that, generally, more than half of the children arraigned for 
such offenses are acqiutted on the ground of insufficient com- 
prehensicHi. From 189d to 1901 the number of convictions 
amounted to 288, the number of acquittals, based on § 56, 
to 355 among children under 14 years. Thus, for every three 
cases of rape among adults, thexe are two cases among children, 
of whom only a very small number are sufficiently developed 
sexually to commit the crime. This gives us a measure for 
the strength with which sexual instincts appear from the 
b^^nning; between the ages of 15 and 18 the^ make criminals 
of nearly double as many persons as among the physically 
and mentally mature. 

When it first appears, the sexual Instinct finds little to check 
it. The reticence towards children that people cultivate 
in regard to s^nial subjects results in this, that the child's 
intellectual development leaves him absolutely in the lurch 
. in regard to this very matter. His feelings, nether clear nor 
comprehensible even to himsdf, yet often octraordinarily 
powerful, do not meet, in their striving for gratification, with 
a closed phalanx of prohibitions and warnings. But even if 
such existed, the strength of the desire for s^nial gratification 
b greater than that of the reason. We see this eveiy day, 
even with grown people, ^o are not hindered by the full 
knowledge <^ the dangers of intercourse with prostitutes from 
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exposing themselves again and again to the probabili^ of a 
serious injur? to their health. How much less can reason 
achieve with children! 

Adults, even those who are unmarried, can more easily 
obtain opportunities for sexual intercourse than can minors. 
This also increases the danger and makes it comprehensible 
why duldroi are so largely concerned in sexual crimes. • 
The stormy outburst of the sexual impulse breaks through 
and obliterates the boundaries of the legally permissible. 

The crime of arson occupies a peciUiar position. In the 
country it is frequently committed by servants from motives 
of revenge. Commonly the young man or girl is irritated by 
a scolding or a blow, and his or her anger ^ves rise to the wish 
to be dismissed or to play some trick on the master. A tempt- 
ing means <d accomplishing this is the bam, and it is probable 
that the pleasure which many people experience in watching 
a blaze is also not without influence. Whether this process 
can take place in a perfectly normal brain, would certainly 
be worth a more exact invesUgation, for which my material, 
unfortunately, is inadequate. Nevertheless, it can scarcely 
be chance that five of the six young prU convicted of arson, 
whom I examined carefully in the course of a year while they 
were in prison, were unusually weak minded, only one being of 
normal inteUigence. In every case the court had assumed 
the child to be capable of comprehending her act, and in some 
instances had imposed really severe penalties. 

I cannot refrain from referring to still another experience. 
Epilepsy, arson, mysticism, cruelty, and sexual excitement, 
are all interrelated; even though the psychological root of 
this relation is entirely unknown to us, yet the frequency of 
this combination points to deeper connection, which probably 
borders on the pathological. I would not be imderstood as 
saying that every one of these factors ia found in every case of 
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arson, but it is, nevertlieless, advisable to conuder the possi- 
bility of a pathological origin of the crime; it seema to me 
to be absolutely necessary to investigate this whole question 
with the aid of a careful analysis of numerous cases. 

Apart from cases of arson, we have still three main groups 
of crimes committed by juveniles: crimes against property, 
crimes of violencei and crimes against chastity. This combi- 
nation 8u£Scieutly proves that legislation is guilty of oae- 
sidedness, in that it lays the emphasis precisely os the devel- 
opment of the understanding. Those impulses and instincts 
that we have mentioned as being stronger and less disciplined 
among juveniles than among adults, are not aU with which 
we have to reckon; to these must be added at least the 
greater ezcitabilily erf the emotions, and the deare to imitate. 

The dangers of the youthful period of development are the 
more serious for public safety, the greater the extent to which 
the growing generation participates in the struggle for exist- 
ence. If it be true that many crimes bave their origin in 
external circumstances, this must show itself the more clearly 
with minors, the earlier and the more numerously they leave 
the protection of the paternal roof to work m factories. 

Our statistics give information in regard to the displacement 
("Verschiebung") of industrial conditions.' It is not so great 
as 13 generally supposed. It is true that in the last census 
of occupations in 1895, 21.18% of those engaged in gainful 
occupations were under 20, in 1882 only 19.99%. But 
only certain isolated kinds of occupation are concerned in this 
increase, to the greatest extent those that provided board and 
lodging (22.00:14.63%), building trades (21.18:16.47%), 
metal industries (28.90 : 24.51%), and conmiercaal occupations 
(16.87 : 13.64%), while in agriculture and forestry, as well as in 

1 "Die benifliche and sociiJe Gliederung dee deutscben Tolkefl" (Ststirtik 
des DeutMhm Etdche^ N. F. m, p. 151). 
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minmg, the proportioit of those under 20 has remained 
exactly the same. Thus, although the number of youthful 
workm^i in the countiy has undergone no change, the mcrease 
in the number of minors in factxiriea and in hotels and pnblic- 
houws ia most clearly seen. The following figures may serve 
to show bow frequently minora are engaged in gunful occu- 
pations: in 1895 there were 4,006,817 persons under 20, 
1,007,358 under 16, and 116,290 under 14, who were thus 
independently at work; no account is taken of those who 
worked only occasionally. 
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The figures of criminal statistics do not prove by themsdves 
that the effect of the greater participation of minors in indus- 
trial life is injurious. But one thing cannot fail to be recog- 
nized; the number of persons under 18 who are convicted 
is increasing more rapidly than the number of convicted grown 
persons. 

The increase among adults (20.4%) ia considerably leas 
than that among minors (SO.5%). Since reaching its climax 
in the year 1892, however, the number of convicted minors 
diminished somewhat up to 1897. Now, as industrial life 
has made a tremendous advance since that very year, and, 
consequently, the whole number of workmen employed, and 

■ Backoited fram "SUt. d. DeuUchen Reidiea" (N. F. CXLVI. I, U and 
«6). 
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also the nurnb^ in proportion to minors, must have grown, 
it might ahnost appear as if crime was rather prevented than 
furthered by the entrance of young people into industrial life. 

Von IJszt,* contrary to his former opinion, has lately ad- 
vanced this view, and has formed the hypothecs: "Under 
favorable economic conditions, and when the demand for 
workmen is high, a number of youths are employed in factories 
as substitutes for grown workmen. There their situation is 
assured to a certain extent by legislation for the protection of 
workmen, much more, indeed, than it would be today at 
least, if they were engaged in home industries. When the 
economic situation becomes less favorable, the boys employed 
in the factories are the first to be dismissed and turned into 
the street. Th^ have lost the means of earning their liveli- 
hood and are no longer able to satisfy the new tastes and 
habits they have formed, so that social shipwreck is bound 
to occur." 

Unfortimately, this optimism, that sees in the temporary 
diminuUon of criminality since 1892 a ground for the conclu- 
sion that the industrial activity of minors is beneficial, does 
not seem to me to be entirely justified. Here, too, it is neces- 
sary, in order to see clearly, to separate the whole number of 
crimes into the different offenses. We then see (Table XXIX) 
that it is only the decrease in the thefts that leads us to believe 
in the improvement. Otherwise, we find that in reality an 
alarming increase in the convictions of juveniles has taken 
place, and in particular, precisely in their most characteristic 
offenses, with the exception of theft, which has increased only 
8%. Aggravated assault and battery has increased 12S% 
per 100,000 juveniles, breach of the peace 128.6%, insult 
105%, resisting an officer 50%, malicious mischief Sli%, 

' Von Lutt, "Die Erinunaliat der JugendUcben." Lectim ddivered b^ 
fore the RheuuMh-Weatftluchen Ge&ngnueeseUKhaft, iOOO. 
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fraud and embezzlemeot 40%, offenses against chastity 
18%.' 

Id most oi these crimes the increase is a [>erfectly regular 
and uninterrupted one. These figures prove how dubious the 
partidpation of minors in industrial life b; the boy who early 
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in life is able to earn the means of "enjoying his life," p^s for 
this enjoyment by losing his blameless reputation. 

Only one point contradicts this, the relative stagnation of 
the convictions for theft. In the first year included in the 
statbtics, 1882, the industrial situation was unfavorable 
(compare p. 110); this corresponded to the high number of 
thefts, that was not equaled again until the years 1890-1892. 

' The last figure is no doubt mort influenoed by Uie evident incrcase in 
acqidttala on the ground <d i S9 ol the Poisl Code, the lemilt of which mo- 
quittAk is to Kire an outmnUyfovonble upect to the criminaht; of juTenika. 
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Prom thai on, the unprovement is noticeable, conespondiiig 
to the lower prices of grain and the higher wages that came 
with the industrial high tide. The improvement of minors, 
however, owing to their greater psydiic sensibility, remains 
considerably below that of adults. With increased prosperity. 
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thdr needs grow, and, unfortunately, not thdr thirst for knowl- 
edge and higher forms of amusement only. The public danc- 
ing hall and the saloon grow to be habits of life all too early; 
the sad consequence appears in the increase of crimes of 
violence. 

But what may happen if hard times again succeed the pres- 
ent prosperous p^od? It is always dangerous to prophesy, 
but, still, I consider it necessary to prognosticate the coming 
years. If it should come true, it may be considered as a test 
of the correctness of the views I have just advanced. The 
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induatrial crisis will bring about a drop in wages and a greater 
number of dismissals. These dismissals will first affect the 
youthful workmen and those who are physically and men- 
tally inferior. A part of them will seek to obtain by dishonesty 
what their lack of employment prevents their obtaining other- 
wise, the necessaries of life; also, however, the gratification 
irf their habits. If, in addition, the price of grain should 
actually rise, I assume, with Seuffert* and von Liszt, that we 
shall have a remarkable increase in the number of thefts. 

I have allowed the above paragraph to stand as I wrote it 
in 1905. In the meantime, statistics have shown that my 
prognostication was right. The figures for theft, and also 
those for the total criminality, have risen to a hitherto un- 
equaled height, and thus, also, a considerable part of our 
dangerous youths have been restruned from exercising their 
criminal inclinations by corrective training ("FUrsorgeer- 
nehung"). That this has its effect, is shown by the decrease 
in the number of convictions for offenses other than the first. 

The economic crisis will have a favorable effect on the crimes 
of violence, possibly even cause a halt in the uninterruptedly 
rising line, but will scarcely cause it to descend perceptibly. 
The years 1889-1893, with thai high price of bread, also 
raised the number of thefts, but were not able to check the 
rise of the crimes of violence. 

If we look into the future, the prospect is not bri^t, but 
one thing gives us a glimmer of hope. The corrective-edu- 
cation law ("FUrsorgeerziehungsgesetz") of the individual 
States — which it is to be hoped will soon give way to a law 
for the whole Empire — ^ves the State and tlie authorities 
(parents can scarcely be oon^dered), a welcome means of 
preventing ^dangered and dangerous juveniles from living 
at large and uncontrolled in society. If all the authorities 
' Loe, eU. p. C7. 
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concerned do thcdr du^, and provide for every child that has 
come into conflict with the criminal law, and whose home offers 
no guarantee for improvement, a tremendous external im- 
provement in the diminaJity of our boys and girts will be 
attuned; if, in addition, all thoae cluldres are included who 
are in danger of faUing, we can be sure of success. 

How far this success will go, the future alone can show. 
Its p^ect completeness, that is, the real improvement of these 
children, that will make of a neglected child a useful member 
of hiunan soriety, will probably often remun a "pium deaide- 
rium." But the gain is still great if all these dubious elements 
aro only rendered innocuous for a few years, in particular for 
those years in which criminal perils are particularly strong. 

Youth resembles a very sensitive instrument, the functions 
of which suffer from even the gentlest external touch. That 
is true not alone for juveniles of the Penal Code: even older 
boys and ^h of from 18 to 21 show but little ability to resist 
temptations of all sorts. Tabic XXX shows the share of each 
age in relation to the total number of responsible persons of 
the same age. 

It is worth while, in this respect, to consider the two sexes 
separately. Among young men of from 18 to 21, the most 
frequent crimes are: offenses against chastity, petit and 
grand larceny, recdving stolen goods and forgery, robbery 
and extortion, and, oftenest of all, malicious nuschief , — 
the same crimes, that is, as thoae committed by juveniles. 
The years from 21 to 25 show the greatest participation in 
crimes altogether, manslaughter, breach of the peace, simple 
assault and battery, fraud and embezzlement. Thus we see 
that at this age, to the emotional crimes and dishonesty are 
added, in growing numbers, the crimes requiring deliberation, 
lite fraud and embezzlement; the character of the crimes of 
violence, if one may say so, becomes somewhat more harm- 
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leas, bresch of the peace taking the place of malidous mis- 
diiel, and simple assault and batteiy that of aggravated 
assault and battery. Between iS and 30 the climax is 
reached for murder, for coercion and threats, and also for 
procuring women for prostitution; at this age the procurer 
thrives. With advancing age deeds of violence grow less, 
and, probably in connection with the occupation, the offenses 
that come into the for^round between' 30 and 40 are break- 
ing out of j^ and insult, while between 40 and 50 it is viola- 
tion of oath that becomes prominent. 

The weakening body becomes unfit for all those crimes in 
which physical strength and skill are necessary; there is less 
energy, and finally, in advanced age, but little crime occurs. 
Hius, for instance, while grand larceny reaches its highest 
point between the ages of 18 to SI, after the seventieth year 
it sinks back to the ISOth part, in relation to the same 
number of responsible persons of the same age. So much 
the more striking is the high number of convictions for in- 
decency and rape, which at this age neariy equals the fourth 
part of the convictions of young men in the most vigorous 
age (18-21). It should be distinctly emphasized here, that, 
with few exertions, such cases are due to pathological con- 
ditions. In our climate sexual desires usually cease at six^ 
years; it is very rare for them to be found at a great age. 
Every man over seventy who is guilty of such an offense 
should be made the subject of a psychiatrical report; in that 
case most of them would not find their way into prison, but 
into the insane asylum or home for the aged, where th^ rightly 
belong. Among all those whom I have come across I have not 
found one who was mentally sound; in every case there was 
pronounced senile decay.* This view is also supported by the 

> AmAi^enbvrg, "Zur Paycholo^ der SittlicbkeitsTeitirecher" (MSdir. 
Krun. Paych. 11, 4M). 
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fact, that most of these old men have led blameless lives. 
Among the 303 men of 70 yeus and over who were convicted 
between 1807 and ISOO, 216 had never before been pmiished! 

Among women the conditions are slightly shifted; a very 
dangerous age with them is between 18 and %1, when all kinds 
of crimes arising from dishon^y, especially petit and grand 
laroeny, embezzlement) fraud, and foi^eiy are committed. 
Between the thirtieth and the fortieth year violence reaches 
its climax, especially assault and battery, reasting an officer, 
malicious mischief, and inducing women to prostitution. In- 
stead of the men-procuiers, we have the women ke^iers of 
brothels, and landladies, who Tngint^tin the number of con- 
victions almost at the same h^ght even for the next decade. 
To these, however, are added, also, the insults and breaches 
of the peace that frequently result from quarrels in tene- 
ment houses, violation of oath, coercion, and, finally, re- 
ceiving stolen goods. Whereas, among boys, it is generally a 
comrade who acts as the receiver, among girls it is often an 
aged woman who makes a business oS the practice, and — 
unfortimately — it is frequently the mother who receives the 
goods and supports her children in their thieving. 

According to Quetelet,' " the inclination to steal is earliest 
developed, and, in a manner, controls the man all his life. 
It is first active in the family circle, and thus thievery in the 
household is developed. Then the youth also turns his atten- 
tion to other spheres, sometimes resorts to violence, and does 
not even stop at murder. This latter phase, however, is pre- 
ceded by the inclination to carnal crimes, that is so strong 
in youth, and that goes hand in hand with the heat of desire 
and the excesses that accompany it. The youthful criminal 
first seeks his victim among those least capable of resistance. 

I QutltUl, "PbTiique eodak ou enai anr le <Uvcloppetaent cka facnlUi de 
I'homine," ISflO, n, p. 806. 
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He then comes to the crimes that are committed with calm 
deliberation. The man who has become cooler simply de- 
stroys his victims by murder and poison; the last phase ia 
characterized by deceit and cunmng, which take the place 
of atreogth. Avarice awakes anew and leads the criniinal 
to falsifications; now he seeks to strike his enemy in the dark. 
If sexual deares still esist, such men seek their victims among 
weak children; to this extent there is a certain similarity 
between the first and the last steps in the career of crime." 

This description does not entirely agree with German 
statistics and is apt to produce a false impression, inasmuch 
as it is very rare to find an individual who has led the whole, 
or even a part, of this criminal career. The distribution over 
the different ages corresponds much more to the different 
stages of physical and mental development and the way in 
which they are influenced by the external conditions of life. 
A young fellow, when he steals, b much more likely to depend 
on his physical agility than an older man is, and the latter, 
therefore, prefers to steal only when opportunity offers, or 
to depend more on fraud and embezzlement. For the same 
reason, when he quarrels, he will rather rest satisfied with 
mere verbal abuse than try his strength with the other; in 
this connection it must also be taken into consideration that 
alcoholic excesses, except where habitual drunkards are con- 
cerned, decrease with advancing age. 

The whole method of considering ages does not, neverthe- 
less, afford us a deep insight into the etiology of crime, except 
in the case of the very young, and, to a certain extent, the very 
old. But what experience with juveniles teaches us is so much 
the more important and instructive, because it shows us what 
dangers attend the age of adolescence, and where the lever 
must be applied in order to keep the annual crowd of juveniles 
from the first step in a criminal career. 
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§15. Sex 

The criminalit; of men and women shows remarkable differ- 
ences (Table XXXI). Certain offenses, except as regards 
being an accessory, which is relatively rare, are only possible 
tor one of the two sexes because of their nature, as, for instance, 
infanticide (§ 217) with women, dueling, illegal marriage, 
rape, avoiding military service, with men. The abandonment 
of children and criminal abortion are aJso, for obvious reasons, 
more frequent among women. Apart from the fact that in 
most cases it is the woman who has to bear the greater care 
of the new or unborn, generally illegitimate, child, it is prob- 
ably much easier to prove a woman's participation in a case 
of abortion than a man's. On one point we must not deceive 
ourselves: the number of convictions for this crime bears 
no relation whatever to the frequency of the offense; it 
merely shows, as Lewin * says, "the greater or lesser skill with 
which abortion is concealed." 

Convictions for procuring women for prostitution are strik- 
ingly frequent among women. This is partly due to the fact 
that prostitutes are much more inclined to help their men 
companions out of a dilemma in court than they are to aid 
the women who keep brothels or rent rooms. But we are not 
justified in taking this offense all too seriously. Frequently 
the women concerned keep houses for registered prostitutes, — 
hence, with the consent of the police. If such a woman offends 
a neighbor, who is probably no better herself, the latter may 
report the case, and the public prosecutor is then obliged 
to proceed, and the court to convict! As regards this offense, 
too, it need scarcely be repeated (compare p. 96) that the 
rarity oi conviction is out of all proportion to the frequency 
of the crime. 

1 Leicitt, (be. «(. p. 80. 
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la all other offenses women's criminality is tar below that 
of men. The woman thief and receiver of stolen goods is 
comparatively frequent. Apparently that is the kind of dis- 
honesty that their nature and manner of life make most easily 
possible to them. They lack the physical skill and the 

TABLE XXXI 
NmiBEB oi Aditia Wohbh Cow vic t ku in ISOa pub 100 Aamx Mkn 

CONVICTBD 

Indndng women to [Hoatitutiiui {Ua the ytu 1007} .... Tfi.6 

Beceiving atden goods 40.& 

Kison breach 87.S 

PeTJur7 H.1 

buult S6.1 

Petit larcenj S1.4 



Porgel7 10.« 

Huider 19.S 

Fraud 17.0 



. Anon IJS.8 

MMulaughta U,S 

Simple assault and batteiy 10.7 

Bresdl of tbe paw« S.S 

Aggravated aasault and battery 8.8 

Grand larceny 7.8 

Malicioiu muchief 8.0 

Coeidon and threats S.8 

Beaiiting officers S.4 

Robbery and eztortitai S.O 

Indecent anaulta on childrtn, etc 0.48 

courage to break and enter; embezzlement and fraud prosper 
better in commercial pursuits, in which women are relatively 
less engaged than are men. 

The infrequeucy of assault and battery and malicious 
mischief is due less to their lack of phy»cal strength than to 
the fact that they are less given to drinking than men. A 
drunken woman, too, is more apt to express her fury in verbal 
abuse than in a direct attack. I hesitate, however, to trace 
the frequency of insults to this rare source. The cause is 
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rather to be found in the greater senaitivenesia of the woman, 
who is only too apt to think that some unfriendly remark 
casts a reflection on her honor, and replies with an insult; 
the constant friction between the inmates of large tenement 
houses is also partly to blame. 

f^mdly, another specifically feminine offense is false accusa- 
tion. Though the number of such offenses committed by men 
is greater than that of those committed by women, yet we 
must not overlook the fact that women are kept from conflicts 
to a much larger extent because of their work at home and 
their domestic seclusion. The act of which persons are often 
falsely accused is a sexual attack, and the victims of such 
false accusations are frequently clergymen and pl^sicians. 
The accusation is not always a pure inTention; sometimes 
hysterical delusions and misunderstood patholo^cal sensa- 
tions are at the bottom of it. It occasionally happens that such 
an accusation is made after narcosis or hypnotism, when only 
the presence of a second person can protect the physician. 

On the whole, it nu^ be said that women's crimes bear 
rather the character of in^cerity, those of men of brutality. 
We have reason to be gtad that the oiunber of convictions, 
compared with the total number of responsible women, 
shows but an inconsiderable increase, 15% less, in fact, than 
the increase in the convictions of male individuals in two 
decades (Table XXXU). 

The importance of this stagnation in women's criminality 
must not be underestimated; above all, because of the eco- 
nomic significance that an accumulation of female convic- 
tions would have. This fact seems to me still more telling as a 
proof that women's greater participation in economic compe- 
tition does not mean greater criminal danger. Embezzlement, 
fraud, receiving stolen goods, have all decreased, in spite of 
the fact that more aiid more womoi are engaged in industrial 
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and commemal life or as worldiig women. The geographic^ 
distribution also shows us that the industrial districts arct 
for the most part, below the average, as regards women's 
criminality.* It is not the work in factories and shops that 
produces crime, but its accompaniments, especially the taking 
part in amusements and carousals. The increase in crime 
among men and minors, and its stagnation among women, 
can only be explained by this difference in the mode of life of 
the two sexes. 

TABLE XXXn* 

Coxnonoim fib 100,000 Additb ov tsi Said Sex 



T.™ 


Usf 


Woun 




1746 
2001 




18fl£-1001 


804 


T t«lp«!racnt«m 


WJi% 


s% 


t~. .^^ 



A few words must be said in r^ard to the question whether 
the lesser criminaUty of women is not perhaps explicable by 
the fact that prostitution claims a lai^ number of criminal 
women. Lombroso' positively asserts: "If cases of prosti- 
tution are included in the criminal statistics, the two sexes 
are at once placed on an equahl?, or the preponderance may 
even be thrown on the side of women." He himself, indeed, 
contradicts this sentence when he speaks of the large number 
of convicted juvenile girls (only i% in Germai^, by the w^) 
as being derived from the "prostitutes not yet of age," and 
further, when he emphasizes the high criminaUty of prostitutes. 

> Compare in thia ctHmecticn Map H* in the Statistics of the German 
Empire, N. F. CXLVI. 

> Taken from the Statistics of the Geraum Empire, N. F. CXLVI, II. 87. 
* "Crime: its Causes and Remedies," p. 180, "Modem Criminal Sdeace 

Sena"; Borton, truia. 
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I abo believe it is true that we nu^ sometimea see in the 
prostitute the equivalent of the criminal. Many a young girl 
would resort to stealing and embezzlement in order to gratify 
her desire for pleasure and dress, if prostitution did not afford 
her an easier and more profitable means of satisfyiiig her 
wishes. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that it is tbe male thief, 
street robber, or tc^er that corresponds to the prostitute, 
but the beggar and the vagrant. Only in a very slight degree 
do prostitutes possess the qualities that are essential to the 
carrying out of graver crimes, to deliberate, purposeful action 
(p. 93). In general, they are apathetic peraons, lacking in 
energy and frequently somewhat weak-minded, who would 
not, indeed, stop at crime if occasion should offer in a tempting 
form, just as the tramp does not HiiiHain at times to lay hands 
on others' property. But on the whole, beggars and vaga- 
bonds, as well as prostitutes, shirk enei^tic action. 

At present, then, X can see no reason for r^arding prosti- 
tution as a kind of criminal safety valve which allows the active 
dangerous inclinations of women to find another outiet; it 
is rather a substitute for the relatively harmless beggar and 
tramp. 

g 16. Domeatio Btattu 

Judging by von Oettingen's' experience, the number of con- 
victed persons is nearly everywhere greater among the unmar- 
ried tban among the married. He sees in this "a proof of the 
elevating power of fanuly life, in spite of the fact that the 
cares of occupation and of providing for the family are more 
numerous in this case. But within the sphere of regulated 
domestic and business life such cares have a beneficial influ- 
ence; they prevent excesses." In contrast to this, the crim- 

> £«. eij. p. su. 
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inal statistics of the German Empire point out tliat "great 
caution must be nsed in deducing ai^thing from the influence 
of domestic status on criminality." ' 

Our statistics divide criminals, according to their ages, 
into three groups only: from 21 to 40, from 40 to 60, and 60 
and over. In the first group, in 1901, the unmarried, widowed, 
and divorced predominated as regards most offenses, those 
excepted being prison breach, ' insult, simple assault and 
battery, coercion, embezzlement, receiving stolen goods, 
extortion, and forgery. Between the ages of 40 and 60, 
robbery and violent extortion are the only exceptions in 
favor of the unmarried. Otherwise, the criminality of the 
married is considerably higher. Finally, among old people, 
married criminals predonuoate over unmarried, except as 
regards indecent offenses, grand larceny, fraud and arson. 

We get an entirely different result if we divide these groups 
according to sex ; I give the most important figures, taken from 
Prinzing's * calculalions, in Table XXXIU. The bringing 
of the figures into relation with 100,000 persons of each cate- 
gory, and the adoption of a twelve-year period, guarantee the 
reliability of the conclusions. Thus considered, the figures 
show undeniably that marriage has a favorable infiuence on 
men. This does not apply to those who marry as early as under 
25 years; they commit a large share of all crimes. One of the 
external causes is undoubtedly the poverty that so often ac- 
companies early, heedless marriages. In such cases a young 
and immature fellow, who is scarcely able to earn his own sup- 
port, takes upon himself the care of a wife. Often numerous 
children are bom, who add to his burden, and tlie direct 
result is that he lays hands on others' property. MoreoTer, 

> "Statiatik dei DeutKhcn Rekhea," N. F. LVm, II. p. 18. 

* Prinsing, "Die ErhShimg der Erinuiiklitllt dtt Weibea dunji die Ehe" 
("ZeitKhrift fflr SodalwuBeuiclMft." 1900, m, p. 483); "Det EinBoM der 
Ehe auf die KriminoliUt dea Muuiea." /Md., 1889. 11, p. 87. 
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at this age men are not apt to stay at home with their wives 
and children instead of going to the public-houae, as the large 
number of them that are convicted of simple and aggravated 
assault and battery shows. 

TABLE XXXin 
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Witli increasing age, however, the criminality of married 
men decreases. Partly, perhaps, because improvident mar- 
riages are rarer among older people, and a larger percentage 
of the married belongs to the well-to-do and educated class. 
Another reason is, that older men are more likely to stay at 
home, partly because they lack the means for unnecessary 
expenses, partly because the pleasure they take in their own 
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homes and their own families compensates them for staying 
away from the public-house. Another fact that probably 
contributes to the significance of tliis change is, that their 
criminal past and their preference for the life of a thid, a 
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tramp, or a drunkard, is in many cases the reason that the 
unmarried never marry, and thus they influence unfavorably 
tlie number of unmarried criminals. That a man is neces- 
sarily, as Frinzing believes, favorably influenced by living with 
a member of the female sex, in which criminality b much 
lower, does not seem to me eo certain. 
When we see how much higher the criminality of married 
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women is tban that of unmarried, it almost seems as if this 
were due to the intimacy of the married woman with the man. 
whose criminal inclinations are more pronounced. We might 
naturally assume that the married woman, who is supposed to 
be "provided for," would be less liable to engage in criminal 
activity. But this is not the case, above all as regards young 
women, who up to their twenty-first year are responsible for 
a large number of the thefts committed. later, however, 
theft, in particular, is rarer among married than among 
unmarried women. Partly, probably, because in later years a 
married woman is generally able to depend on her husband for 
her daily bread, and because older women of the poorest classes 
are often able to live on astonishingly little. When a mature 
married woman transgresses, it is generally as an accessory, a 
receiver of stolen goods, or an offender agunst trade regulations. 

Convictions for assault and battery, for breach of the 
peace, for insult, increase among married women. Frinzing 
connects this with the practice of drinking. "In mai^ places 
it is customary for a woman to accompajiy her husband on 
Sunday when he goes to the public-house, and, although 
this is often the best way of preventing his drinldng to excess, 
yet it sometimes happens that the woman is drawn into the 
dreadful vortex." 

I admit this, but would lay much greater stress on another 
source of these crimes. Almost without exception I have found 
that insult and breach of the peace were the result of two 
or more women's living together. Id the large tenement 
house, the use of common passages, gardens, yards, cellars, 
and storerooms is the source of endless disputes and friction. 
The relations between the parties gradually become more 
strained, until some trifle, frequently an act of one of the 
children, gives rise to a scene that often ends in insults and 
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The proof that it is not the gravest crimes for which mame*] 
women are responsible is consoling, but not so the fact that, 
on the whole, the criminality of married women is increasing 
while that of unmarried women is not. l^iis increase of crime 
among married women corresponds to the spread of the causes 
of their prindpal offenses. The more women frequent public- 
houses, and the more large families axe packed together in 
small spaces, the greater is the danger of conflicts. If we 
could prevent women from becoming more and more r^ular 
patrons of public-houses, and if we could introduce single, 
instead of large, tenement houses, the criminality of the mar- 
ried would soon fall below that of the unmarried, and the 
benefidal influence of family life would appear. I wish es- 
pecially to emphasize, however, that, even if these external 
conditions were favorable, it would still be necessary for us 
to do everything possible to prevent too early marriages. 
The greatest danger lies in them; unfortunately, the taw does 
not permit us to hinder the marriage of those who are physi- 
cally and mentally immature and of those who are econom- 
ically incompetent. The reduction by the Civil Code of the 
age up to which the parent's consent is necessary, from 95 to 
21, was a great error from the standpoint of criminal policy. 

A remarkable phenomenon is the high criminality of the 
widowed and divorced, which is lower only among those 
over 60 years. I must confess that I know of no explanation 
of this. Frinzing thinks,' "the loss of the husband or wife 
often produces a mental disturbance in the other spouse; 
we may also suppose that many widowers find it difficult not 
to lose their moral balance." It is not clear why this latter 
should be so, particularly as we find the same high criminality 
among widowed and divorced women. It would seem more 
probable that some marriages are dissolved because of crim- 
I loo. eU. p. ISS. 
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inal acts, so that later crimes aie only a continuance of the 
former mode of life. It b an error, however, to believe that a 
vidower (why not also a widow?) frequently becomes insane 
owingto"gri^." If this does occur — I p«rson^ly have never 
known of such a case — it must be only as an exception, 
without ai^ bearing on criminal statistics. 

' No explanation can be given at present. light might per- 
haps be thrown on the subject it the widowed and divorced 
were considered separately. 

§ 17. The f hyiloal Charaoteriitioi of the Crimiaal 
The question whether psychic quahties appear in ezter> 
Dally visible phenomena has always attracted thinking men. 
The temptation to seek for such external ugns increases with 
the consciousness of how difficult it is to deinpher a man's 
character. Conunon experience of the ease with which we 
mistake others' thoughts and feelings positively cries out for 
objective signs to supplement our subjective judgment. 

The problem ia still unsolved. The names of I«vater, 
Gall,* Spurzheim, and Lombroso, as well as the interpretation 
of handwriting, represent efforts that are as various as th^ are 
different in value for finding such signs. Nevertheless, we 
are far from knowing reliable external signs of qualities of 
cbaracter. Hitherto all efforts in this direction have been in 
vain; they failed because the value of the few detiuls th^ 
discovered was always eza^erated. 

Lombroso's teachings have always been defended with more 
heat than objectivity, and it may be asserted of many of his 
opponents, that they have carried on a bitter fight agunst 

> Gftll u by no meaiu meielr a vinoDur or a swindler as nuny rqireaoit 
Um to be. In fact, mucli credit ii due bim for hii atndy of the anatomy of 
tbe brain, cndit that bai been foigotten in the jnrtified attadES on hit phren* 
ology. ComparaJfAttu, "Ober die Anlage aar Mathemati]c,"IiepHb 1900, 
Job. Ambr. Bnrtb, p. lOT. 
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him without having an absolutely clear idea of his doctrines. 
It ia not HO easy to form a clear idea, because in course of 
time he changed many of his original assertions. But to 
reproach him with having done so, seems to me entirely with- 
out justification; some of his untenable earlier statements 
gave WE^ to better knowledge. Of one failing, however, 
Extmbroso cannot be acquitted, of a surprising lack of critical 
faculty. He makes use of accurate and careful measurements, 
anecdotes and proverbs, statistical data and subjective im- 
pressions, inscriptions written on prison walls from monotony, 
observations of individu&ls and phenomena of masses, with- 
out distinguishing sharply between what is important and 
what is unimportant. In bis later editions numerous statistics 
are repeated which are undeniably erroneous. This lack of 
reliability is due, in part, to the multifariousness of his pub- 
lications, which made deeper and thorough study impossible, 
but it is probably owing to natural superficiality. 

It would be unjust, however, to judge him only by his faults. 
They have simply made it easy for his opponents to stamp him 
and hia doctrines as unsaentific. I conader Lombioso's the- 
ory of the bom criminal erroneous, nor do I agree with many 
of his assertions, but, just because I count myself among his 
opponents, I think it necessary to declare that, without him, 
criminal psychology would never have made the advance the 
biiitful results of which we are now gathering. I must 
acknowledge that Gaupp^ is right when he aays: "The 
researcher (Lombroso), with his wealth of ideas and his 
intuition, is a scientific phenomenon in whom much light 
and shade are united; the genuine kemd of his doctrines 
wiU long outlive the achievements of many of his sharpest 
opponents." 

■ Oau'pp, "ITbo (kn hcatigoi Stand der Lehie Tom 'geboreoen Vet* 
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Kurella,' Lombroso'a most faithful adherent in Germany, 
tlius suma up the latter's doctrine of the "bom criminal": 
"This hypothesis supposes that all true criminals possess a 
definite causally connected series of physical characteristics, 
anthropologically prov^le, and paychic characteristics, p!^- 
cho-physiologically provable, which show them to be a partic- 
ular variety, a special anthropological type. This series of 
characteristics necessarily makes its possessor a — perhaps 
undiscovered — criminal, quite independent of all the sodal 
and individual conditions of life." 

Lombroso denies neither the significance of the individual's 
acquired characteristics nor that of social infiuences, he does 
not dispute the existence, either of criminals of passion, or of 
occasional and habitual criminals. In his last work ' tlie dts- 
cuasion of external causes even occupies by far the most 
space; the anatomic^ characteristics of the "delinquente 
nato" are almost entirely lacking. Yet he tenaciously holds 
to his theory that about 35% of all criminals * are bom crim- 
inals, and that they bear numerous marks that differ from the 
normal. 

Before we proceed to examine the correctness of these views, 
especially in th«r further development, which represents 
tlie " uomo delinquente " as a peculiar, atavistic type, we must 
review what we know of the body and mind of the criminal. 

This is more difficult than it seems. Precisely in this field 
of investigation a tremendous amount has been produced; 
dilettantism works side by side with careful and critical re- 
search, and it is the more difficult to obtain a clear view be> 
cause we are concerned with the most complicated questions 
imaginable. We have no canon of the normal man by which 

t Kurella, "Naturgeachichte dcs Veibitiditn," p. 9, 

■ LombroMo, "Die Unachen und BekKmiduiig dea VobredwiH." 

■ Ibid., p. H9. 
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to measure all deviations. We cannot simply compare the 
German with the Italian, the Northerner with the Southerner, 
for it needs but a glance to convince us that the average type 
of the Lombards or of the tall and vigorous people of the 
Romagna is far removed from that of the small Southern 
Italian. On the other hand, intennarriagc between the 
races has resulted in a vast decline of the pure national type. 
This makes it even more difficult to adopt a type with which 
the criminal can be compared. 

A further obstacle Kes in this, that we cannot easily obtain 
indisputably normal material for comparison. For, with a 
raiment of soldiers, for instance, even if we leave out all who 
have already come into conflict with the law, and all of ques- 
tionable mentality — who are not lacking in the army — 
it is still a question whether, among those that remain, some 
are not criminally inclined. Many a man whose evil deeds 
are by no means slight has escaped criminal prosecution, and 
many another has only external and fortunate circumstances 
to thank for it that his criminal tendencies are active in a 
sphere that lies outside the criminal code.^ 

Most serious of all is the fact that we are unable exactly 
to define what must be recognized as a mark of degeneration. 
Kra^>elin's ' definition reads : " We are accustomed to regard 
certun d^ects in development which occur with some fre- 
quency among those of unfortunate heredity as physical signs 
of hereditary d^feoeration ('stigmata hereditatis')-" But 
it is difficult to define the sphere within which aD deviations 
in development must be regarded as still oormal. 

Naecke' is quite right in pdnting out that we cannot 

* Femtmi, "Ddinquenti iodtii e fortunati," Como, 1897. 

■ Knupili)!, "P^diiatrie," 7th «d., IMS, Joh. Ambr. Barth., Leipsg, L 

lee. 

' Natdt*, "D^anentkm, DegcnoatkoMeichai mid AtATumna" (Aidi. 
EJim. Antlir. I, SM). 
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regard as a sign of the degeneiation of the nation in question 
anything that is ethnically conditioned. The conception 
" mark of degeneration " must always be determined in relation 
to time, place, age, and sex, and a certain margin for devi- 
ation from the average must alwi^a be allowed. 

It is less important for us whether the deviations bom the 
average structure of the body, and defects in the development 
of its organs, are really to be looked upon as d^enerative 
phenomena or aa anatomical variations, aa Stieda asserts. 
Among insane persona, criminals, and healthy persona, we 
find a varying number of anomalies, some of which bring about 
a considerable functional disturbance in the organs affected. 
We see that such malformations and deviations from the 
average type are rare among healthy persons and numerous 
among insane ones. We find, further, that they are most 
pronounced where injurious infiuences, alcoholic excesses 
of parents, for instance, have affected the children; and 
finally, experience teaches us that persons in whom several 
of such anomalies are found are thereby rendered inferior 
and less capable of resistance. All this justifies us in calling 
these disturbances in the organism marks of degeneration, in 
the clinical sense.' 

In 1899 Lombroso' asserted that in the course of a few years 
the criminal-anthropological school had examined 54,131 in- 
sane, criminal, and normal persons. It is particularly diffi- 
cult to select the useful material from this abundance, because 
the results are often sharply and irreconcilably contradictory. 
Precisely in the sphere of physical examinations I have no 
systematic investigations of my own at my disposal. I be- 

> Nateit, "tiba den Wert der logeiuumtea DegenofttionaHicben" 
(MSchrKriniPsych. I. M«). 

* Lmnbmao, "Neue Fortschritte in den Verbrechentudien": tnnilated by 
Merian, Gen, 1899, C. B. Griesbach. 
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liere, however, that it is possible, without quoting too many 
details and figures, to give a summary of the present status 
oE such research. 

The brun and the skull clum our chief interest, the brun 
as the seat of the psychic functions, the skull because It is the 
k^ to the size and appearance of the brain. The latter is ao 
complicated in stnictuie that it is undoubtedly difficult to 
determine the boundaries of the normal. Even its most ex- 
ternal quahty, weight, varies greatly. Welcker established 
a weight of 1S88 grams as the limit of the normal. A later 
investigation undertaken by Handmann ("Archiv fUr Ana- 
tomic und Phy^ologie," 1906, p. 1) also established 1370 
grams as the average weight of a grown man's brwi. But 
while many eminent men had considerably heavier brains 
(Cromwell, Cuvier, Tm^enieff, Byron, Schiller, Volta, and 
others) many who were not less gifted had brains weighing 
considerably less (for instance, Dante, the anatomist Dollinger, 
Gambetta, Gall). The heaviest brains that Bischoff * himself 
observed belonged to ordinary and unknown workmen, and, 
lately, a brun weighing even well over 2000 grams has been 
found in an idiot. This is the best proof that it is not the 
outside measurements and weighable qualities, like size and 
heaviness of the brmn, that are of importance, but its 
structure.* 

Within the margin of the normal, the structure of the braia 
differs to such an extent that it is difficult to judge of the value 
of striking deviations. Moreover, a perfectly regular formation 
of the brmn is no proof of mental health. Outwardly the brain 
may appear to be perfectly normal, but we may occasionally 
find serious changes in its cortex which cannot be combined 

1 Buchoff, "Das Hirngewicht des Menschen," Bonn, 1880, p. 136. 
* Draattkt, " Gehimgewicht imd loteUigens" (AiduT fUr BsMen- und 
Gesellschaft^biolope. 1S06, p. SIS). 
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vitli mental health.' Often neither a macroscopic nor a 
microscopic examination will disclose defects, although the 
possessor of the brain unquestionably suffered from a serious 
mental disorder. I mention this espedally, because ertone- 

ious ideas about the results of post mortem examinations often 
exist. They sometimes enable us, especially microscopic 
examinations of the cortex of the brun, to say definitely 
that disease existed, but never to affirm with certainty that 
the brain was healthy. 

According to Benedikt, Mingazzim, and others, the signifi- 
cance ot the deviations in the configuration of the brain should 
lie in this, that within the margin of variation the brain 
convolutions found in criminals show atypical and atavistic 
formations much more frequently than do those found in 
normal individuab. A Russian anatomist, Semoff,* has lately 
made a special study of these deviations; his ^planations 
deserve to be held in the highest esteem, because he has long 
devoted himself to the subject of the brain. He rejects most 
of the anomalies described, because he shows that, although 
' they do, indeed, occur somewhat more frequently in criminab 
than in others, yet they are to be regarded as variations of the 
normal type of convolution. There was one exception to 
this rule: the s^aration of the calcarine fissure from the 
occipito-parietal fissure was found in 1% of the brains of 
normal persons, in 8% of .those of criminals. Semoff admits 
that this combination of convolutions "forcibly reminds one 
of the relations in microcephalic individuals and certain repre- 

' According to Kraepdw ("ViyduBlne," 7th od.. 11, MS), "In two case* 
<A congenital obtuse lack ot feeling, which in both cases led to murder and the 
guillotine, Nisd found uiique»tkiiisble chronic duugea in the cells of the 
cortex, a proof that in people who, like these two, are not regarded as insane 
but as morally corrupt, a pathological condition of the bnin may be found." 

* Semqff, " Die Lehre Lombroso's und ihie anatomischen Gnindlagm im 
lichte modeller Fofsdmng" (Biologiaches Zentralblatt. XIV. SOS). 
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Mutatives of the animal kmgd(HD, and tliat it lias long beoi 
regarded as an atavistic phenomenon." 

All otter deviationa in the brain and skull Semoff either 
denies outri^t or strips of their significance. This applies, 
above oil, to the relative smallness of the frontal bone, or, 
rather, of that part of the frontal bone that covers the frontal 
lobes of the brain. The fact that the average value of this 
part of the skull is lower in criminals than in non-criminals 
is con£rmed hy Semoff; but at the same time he points out 
that there is no fixed relation between the size of the frontal 
bone and the brain lobes, that, on the contiaiy, a small fore- 
head often contfuned a frontal brain above the average in size 
and vice versa. 

TABLE XXXIV 





Pbooha- 


am'. 

Crar. 


F^Z^ 




18.6% 
W.4% 


11.8% 
S.2% 


7.«% 
4.7% 







Still another assertion of the Lombroso school is recognized 
by Semoff as correct. "The relatively strong development 
of the skeleton of the face with the resultant prognathism 
(protrusion of the facial part of the skull) and the receding 
forehead." These deviations are clearly shown in the two 
drawings taken from Kurella's book. 

In Table XXXIV Kurella's summary of the frequency 
with which these deviations are found is compared with 
Baer's calculations. 

I have pmposely compared predsely these two authras 
with each other: Eurella who for years has been an eager 
and gifted adherent of Lombroso, possessing an unusual 
knowledge of the literature bearing on the subject, and who 
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represents Lombroao's teachinga in Germany, and Baer,* 
who, as an opponent of the theory of the bom crinunal, 
has based his view on particularly careful investigatiooa 
of hia own. Baer, also, as we see, confirms the fact that these 
deviations occai frequently. 




(Dnwinga from Kiuella.) 



"Rt sngle i^g u tued to mctunire to slope of tlte forehead, the ao^ bB» 
to meamire the progiuthum, which u se«n extentaD; in the pronounced pro- 
jection of the upper jaw and in the protruding teeth. These anomaliea are 
luoally combined with prominence of the orbital curve. 



The size of the skull has been the object of mai^ detailed 
investigations. Knecht's* figures and Baer's do, indeed, 
differ, but they enable us to perceive that unusually small 
and strikingly large heads are not rare among criminais. 
Among 1214 convicts Knecht found as many as 2% with 

> A. Baer, "Der Verbrecber in anUuopologiKhei Bedehtmg," Ldprn^ 
G«org Tbieme, 1B8S. 

* Kiudit, "tiber die Verlweituiig pbyiischer DegeueratiaD bd Verbicchern 
and die Beriehim^eii Ewiichen D^^ostuHuieichen und Neuropathies" 
(ADg. ZdtKhrilt ftlr Piychiatzie, 'SL, 58»). 
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proDounced hydroceplLalic head formations, indicating path- 
ological processes in the earliest period of development. ^ 

As often as a new Geld of criminal anthropological inves- 
tigations has been attacked, the same thing has been repeated. 
First, the assertion is made that a certain form of deviation 
is characteristic of the criminal. Then it is proved that the 
same phenomena are found in non-criminals, and finally, 
it is shown that these anomalies are somewhat more frequent 
in criminals. Hence, it would lead only to useless repetitions 
if I should take up each of the marks of degen^^tion in turn 
and speak of what has been found to contradict them. The 
most important physical signs of d^eneration, such as ill- 
formed ears, extra fingers and toes, the abnormal position 
and formation of the teeth, abnormal formations of the sexual 
organs and the mammary glands, unequal development of the 
body, etc., are aU found in healthy people as well. They < 
are the more numerous, the nearer we approach to the de- 
generate insane. Between the two stands the criminal. 
Even Lombroso's most eager and decided opponents do not 
deny that degenerative signs are found particularly often 
in criminals. Thus Naecke ' says: "We can only refer to a 
possible, p^haps probable, inferiority of those who bear the J 
stigmata of defeneration, no more; even that, however, I 
may be valuable 'in foro' or to corroborate a diagnosis." And 
recently he has gone farther:* "The longer and the more 
accurately we investigate, the more do we value the doctrine 
of degeneration, without, however, trusting to it blindly, 
as do some of the Italians." 

I should not care to go aa far as Naecke in the forensic 



1 Natdct, "Degeneration, DegenentloiiBKicheii nml Atavismua" (Ardi, 
Erim. Antltf. I, 216). 

■ Noitdte, "ObcT den Wert dei wgeiuumteD DeseoentioiuiacheD*' 
(USdwErimFareh. I, IDS). 
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judgmeat of s criminal; I consider it inadmissible to make 
even the slightest use of the existence of marks of degeneration, 
even in the most pronounced fonn, to tip the scale in a case 
of questionable guilt. Nevertheless, what cannot be applied 
to the individual criminal may yet have general validity. 

I share this view with Baer, who, in spite of his cautious 
criticism, is obliged to admit: "Abnormatitiea of a simple or 
graver kind are often found in criminab singly, or in larger 
numbers, and although there is nothing specific in them, 
yet they are signs of the inferior value of the criminat'a 
organization." ^ 

In reality, we should not wonder at finding so many crim- 
inals physically inferior; the contrary mi^t well excite 
surprise. By far the largest number of criminals come out of 
classes in which poverty and wretchedness are common, 
in which underfed women during pregnancy must often use 
up their strength in hard work; the unborn child ts often 
poisoned in the germ by the drunkenness and disease of its 
parents. This cannot be met with the statement that our 
poorer classes are still title to provide a physically fit army. 
Not all those degenerate, who are subject to the conditions ot 
degeneration; not all, but many. He descent of criminals 
(compare p. 1S4) proves that the recruits of the criminal 
world ate most often found among the children of drunkards 
and the insane, among the poorest of the poor; in view of this, 
the existence of ^gns of degeneration ceases to be striking, 
and the signs themselves cease to bear the specific character 
of a phenomenon peculiar to crime. 

§ 18. The Xental Oharactflriitioi of the Criminal 
In considering these mental characteristics we are on firm 
ground as king as we keep to the intellectual abiliUes. Tlie 
> Batr, ioe. ML p. 117. 
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degree of knowledge and the power of judgment that a man 
possesses can be ascerttuned. On the other hand, we at once 
enter upon an uncertun field as soon as we examine the 
emotional life, the passions, the moral sense; then we turn 
from objective facts to subjective impressions. 

The fact that the intellectual capacity of the criminal is 
far below the average haa already been made the subject 
of a dettuled discussion. The experience of teachers and over- 
seers in penal institutions fully confirms it. The subjects in 
which the teacher instructs the prisoners are extremely 
elementaiy, and yet tlie results of his efforts are pitifully 
small. Undoubtedly the dislike of learning plays a part, but 
it is certainly not all-important. A superficial examination of 
405 prisoners with sentences of over six months showed me 
that, apart from SI, whose mental state I shall speak of later, 
67 were more or less feeble-minded, certainly far below normal 
in their intelligence; S of them were decided imbedles, almost 
idiots. 

Both Baer* and Kim* have tried to combat Lombroso's 
teachings, and Baer in particular has spent infinite pfdns in 
examining the assertions of the Italian school, with a view to 
corroborating or refuting them; both, however, have empha- 
sized the low plane of the criminal's intellectual development, 
Baer expressly pointing out that "social environment and 
educational conditions cannot be held accountable for it." 
Hence Sommer' is undoubtedly justified in saying: "In the 
general rejoicing at the refutation of Lombroso in detful, 
the po^tive facts were entirely overlooked, which he paer] 
contributed to the doctrine that there are inherent momenta 
that lead to crime." 

' Baer, loe. eit. p. SW. 

* Kim, "GeiatcasUtning uitd Verbrechen. Festschrift der Anft4lt maMU," 
(, 1902, p. 97. 
Sommtr, "EriminolpaychoU^" JLcipsg, 19M, p. 918. 
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I purposely emphasize so strongly the low mental status of 
criminals, for it explains, without the (ud of unprovable the- 
ories, why, with many criminals, the ethical poxteptions are 
so strikingly distinguished from those of the average man. 
The weak-minded are generally children of the moment. 
Everything makes a deep impression on them for the minute; 
often, indeed, the mental response is particularly vivid; 
but this momentary leaping up of the intelligence subsides 
again as quickly. The lessons of experience, which serve 
normal persons as a guide in later events, soon fade, because 
thqr cannot be fitted into the existing condition of the ideas. 
The inability to understand, much less to form general points 
of view, is the direct result of mental weakness. 
' This is the picture that many criminals present to us. I 
must confess that, after reading the papers in the case, I was 
often prepared to see a rough, brutal man, when, in reality, 
I found a quiet, dodle, and even good-natured, feeble-minded 
fellow. This is true not only of those who are sentenced for 
tlie first time; predsely among people with long criminal 
records I often found such quiet, feeble-minded persons; by 
this I do not mean imbeciles of such defective mentality that 
our fTiiTt,i"g laws would classify them as irresponsible. 

These people — and this applies also to a large number 
with average intdligence — are often striloDgly unstable, — 
not in the penal institutions, where they often submit to the 
r^ulatioDS of the house without any difficulty, where they 
work indostriously mider pressure, bat when at liberty, when, 
in spite of the best resolutions, they give way to the first 
temptation. 

At present we are not able to describe the p^diology of 
the criminal. In the first place, because the material from the 
details of which we should construct a complete image is too 
varied. All attempts to determine the main characteristics 
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fwl on accoimt of the difficulty of exactly defining these cbar- 
acteristics, and on account of tlie danger of generaiiziiig from 
particularly striking individual observations. I do not wish to 
underestimate the value of the careful analysis of the especially 
strildng phenomena of crime, when I assert that, on the whole, 
we can leam little by it at present. Every case certainly has its 
peculiarity, and pradice in observation alone makes the puns 
spent on it worth while. But we must not forget that it is 
not the murdeiers, not the swindlers on a la^er scale, not 
the assassins of people in high places, and not the sexual 
murderers, that determine the crimiaal physiognomy of our 
day, but the thieves and pickpockets, the swindlers and 
abusers of children, the tramps and prostitutes. These are 
the criminab that first demand our attention. The very 
fact that all these offenses are so frequent, makes it possible 
slowly and cautiously to draw conclusions from the analysis 
of individual cases, conclusions that may lay claim to univer- 
sal validity. As long as we are satisfied to examine the most 
external phenomena, to ascertain the intellectual c^>acity, the 
error that consists in valuing simultaneously the most different 
kinds of criminality is not so great. But as soon as we go 
deeper and begin to study the passions, the moral percepUoos, 
the d^ree of altruistic thou^t, remorse, and similar qualities, 
we must restrict oursdves to a few psychologically similar 
crimes. Otherwise we make the same mistake that we rightly 
object to in the works of some of the Italian school. Let us, 
however, go on collecting material and studying a few par- 
ticularly interesting cases. The day will come, in time, when 
we can draw our conclusions from them. But we have not 
yet reached this point. 

What has been written of the characteristics of criminals 
must be used with gteat caution, except where the most 
dementaiy qualities are concerned. I think it a mistake to 
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regard most of the experiences, or rather general impressions, 
that have been collected, as typical characteristics of crim- 
inals. It, therefore, seems to me unjustifiable to speak of 
them in general, as has been done, as brutal. We find senti- 
mental inclinations opposed to the most outspoken brutality 
in some cases, utter deceitfulness contrasted with naive 
frankness in others, and, what is still more striking, we find 
the most contradictory quahties united in the same individual. 
This is another sign of the instability mentioned above; 
carried away by the mood of the moment, the same individual 
is sometimes devotedly unselfish, sometimes purely egoistic. 

One characteristic must be spok^i of especially: the 
criminal's own judgment of his act. X should like to avoid the 
word 'remorse," because the sorrow that is often displayed 
for what has happened frequently does not correspond to an 
inner feeling, because pretense, tn order to stand well, b 
too easily bred, according to the tone of the penal institution. 
In the course of many conversations with criminals of all 
kinds and all classes, I have most frequently been struck with 
the superficiality of the criminal's comprehension of the 
gravity of his crime. Almost never did he grasp the repre- 
hensibleness of his deed with sufBcient force to give rise to the 
thought whether he could not make good the damage he had 
done. As a rule, his understanding was directed more towards 
the future than towards the past. Thus, he might firmly 
resolve not to relapse again, but would scarcely be tortured 
by thoughts of the past, beyond regretting that he would be 
marked as having served a sentence. 

The conviction that the present penalty is the last that they 
will undergo is often heard, even from those criminals who have 
always been only temporarily at liberty; on the other hand, 
criming have often told me that they fear it will not be long 
before they again relapse into crime. Very rarely, on the 
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contrary, and only in those intimate moments that occur 
often enough between the physician and the convict, particu- 
larly when the latter is ill, have I heard a man express the 
intention to resume lus criminal career as soon as his sentence 
shall have expired. I do not mean to infer that this idea is 
remote from the criminal's mind; the contrary is proved by 
the fact that, even within the prison walls, plans are often 
enough discovered for the canying out of new thefts. Never- 
theless, I think I am justified in concluding that the crinunal 
is not so often anxious to take up his old life as is commonly 
supposed. It must not be forgotten, however, that I speak 
mainly of convicts in prisons, who are the only ones that I 
have been able to observe more carefully. Undoubtedly, 
more professional thieves and swindlers are found in the peni- 
tentiaries. The groups of prisoners in the centres of culture, 
too, may display other traits. 

Among the psychological characteristics of the criminal, 
Lombroso also includes the thieves' slang and the desire to be 
tattooed. He sees in these tattooings the bridge that leads 
to the savages, who also ornament their bodies in tliis way. 
It is true that criminals are often tattooed with all kinds of 
designs, from the simplest marks to the most intricate, often, 
even, really pretty representations of ftTiiTnftIt> and plants, in- 
cluding trade and vocational signs, and human figures of all 
kinds, especially those of acrobats, contortionists, etc., as 
well as names and verses of all sorts. But this ornamentation 
is not a sign of the criminal world nor of psychic d^eneration, 
but merely a r^rettable custom that happens to be very 
popular in Germany at present. It shows local differences 
veiy distinctly. Tattooing is extremely conmson among 
seamen, and not rare, but with local differences, among factoiy 
workmen and soldiers. A man who knows how to tattoo 
pretty pictures often persuades whole regiments to let him 
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tiy hia art. Hence, tattooings are altogether valueless as 
psychological data. 

But pertiaps we might infer something about a man from 
the subject of the designs he bears. This is certainly the case 
in so tar as obscene images are concerned. Where we £ud 
tattooings on the genital parts, unusually vulgar figures, or 
those that suggest perverse sexual inclinations, we know that 
the individual who bears them is not given to prudery. A 
large number of girls' names, too, characterize a man better 
than a "dissipated appearance" would. Fortunately, here in 
Germany, images of unmistakable sexual signiGcance are 
rare. On the whole, we must be most cautious io inferring 
criminal peculiatiUes from such marks. 

I conaider the proverbs and sayings that seem to indicate 
a whole tragedy utterly without significance. Lacassagne ^ 
found, for instance, the mottoes: "fils du malheur," "le 
pass£ me trompe," "Taveuir m'£pouvante," "le present me 
tourmente"; but, among 700 individuals, the first saying 
was borne by eight, the last by three, persons. The fact that 
the words were repeated more than once would lead me to 
suspect that the man who tattooed them, rather than the 
individual who bore them, was responsible for the choice, 
and that they indicated, at most, merely an inclination to 
pose. And even that seems to me to be assigning too great 
a psychological significance to them; at least, several times 
when I asked a man why he had chosen certain proverbs, 
such as "learn to suffer without complaint," or "bom to mis- 
fortune," I was told that the professional tattooist had recom- 
mended them aa "particularly beautiful." 

Thus, tattooing loses much of its significance as a sign of 

ciiminal tendencies. But, because of its practical importance, 

I must not omit to mention the fact that many tattooed per- 

' LoBattagnt, "I«9 tatouoges," Lyon, 1SB7. 
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sons have be^ thus adorned while in prison awaiting trial, 
as Z and various other observers were able to ascertain.' 

Thieves* slang was formerly an extremely characteristic 
mark of the criminal. Just as every class, every profession, 
is inclined to use certidn expressions with secondary meanings, 
to coin special, peculiar terms — think, for instance, of stu- 
dents' slang — so, too, it is in the criminal world. Formerly a 
great deal of attention was paid to the difFerent variations of 
this thieves' slang> to the " Rotwelschen," Romany, and foreign 
language, especially Hebrew, elements.* Even today in pro- 
fessional criminal circles, numbers of specific expressions 
are undoubtedly current, but German words with a humorous 
tinge are rapidly taking the place of foreign terms, especially 
among tramps. There is sUll undoubtedly some difference 
in the terms used by the different kinds of criminals, and this 
sometimes makes it possible for the man of experience to 
distinguish the conunon tramp from the individual who makes 
a business of swindling peasants, the habitual thief from the 
procurer. But I do not think that Stumme * is right in calling 
thieves' slang a secret language; it is rather a vocational 
language, and proves nothing but that the person who speaks 
it has had the opportunity of learning it; at most, it shows with 
what class of people he has assodated. 

The study of thieves' slang is still justified today. But not 
as a contribution to the p^chology of the present-day criminal 
worid. Ellis' probably best characterizes the situation when 



■ Berger, '"Hitawieniiig bei Verbrechern" (VierteljohnKhiift filr gericht- 
liche Median, XXXII, p. H). 

' Ave-LtdUmtmt, "Dsa deutsdie Gstmeitiua," Lnpog, 1862, F. A. Brock- 
haus,IV. 

■ HaitM Stwnme, "tTbec die deutiche Gauncrsprsche und andeie Geheim- 



* Hafiloek EUit, "Terbrecbet mid Verinechen," LripD& 18&S. Georg H. 
Wigand'a Verii« p. ISS. 
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he says: "The modem professional criminal avoids it jost as 
he avoids tattooing." 

On the whole, no truts can be recognized in the psjrchology 
of the criminal that ate characteristic of htm, nor could this be 
expected when we consider the general way in which the ques- 
tion has hitherto been treated. We might rather hope for 
success if we studied certain kinds of criminals separately. 
I belieTe that certain criminal specialists, as, for example, 
the " hi^ flyers," the pickpockets, certain sexually immoral 
criminals, procurers, prostitutes, and tramps woidd show 
special peculiarities. I do not believe, however, that these 
characteristics will ever permit us, without knowing the 
person's past, to infer criminal tendencies, that they mean 
more than a certain menace in a definite direction. 

§ 19. Hantal Diseaaei amon; Criminal! 
Out penal code does not call those transgressions of the 
legal order that are committed while the perpetrator b insane 
or unconscious, crimes (§ 51). Official statistics, therefore, 
leave us entirely in the lurch when we consult them as to 
the frequency of those crimes which could not be punished 
because of mental disease. We are altogether dependent on 
the scattered records of alienists. In Dalldorf, among 1706 
insane persons, Sander ' admitted IIS (6.6%) directly after 
they had come in conflict with the criminal law. In counting 
the patients in the Heidelberg clinic for the insane, I found 
much higher numbers. On three days, in three different years, 
I found,* once 37%, once 43%, once 67%, of the male patients 
who, at some time before their admission, had offended seri- 

' Sander und RitAttr, "Die Bemchungen twiachen GristentSning nnd 
V«ri>Tech«n," Berlin, IBSO. 

* "tlber gcOliriidte Geiiteikianke" (Ailg. ZeitKbrift fllr PayduAtri^ 
LVn, p. ISB). 
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ously against the criminal laws. It ia true that a consider- 
able number were prisoners awaiting trial, whose mental 
condition was being observed, and tramps, so that my figures 
are probably well above the usual average. 

A description of the crimes that are committed by insane 
persons does not lie within the scope of this book; it belongs 
in the text-books on judicial psychiatry." Nevertheless, stress 
must be laid on the fact that the mentally diseased are a 
menace to legal security, as the newspapers daily show us. 
The immeasurable misery that insane persons cause can only 
be avoided by their early admission into sanataria and asy- 
lums. Hence, every attempt to require the establishment of 
insanity and danger to the community at large by some kind 
of legal procedure before the patient can be sent to a suit- 
able hospital, is superfluous, if not injurious to the insane 
person, find a blow in the face of public safety. 

It is also difficult to ascertain the number of the insane in 
penal institutions. Partly because there is no sharp dividing 
tine between health and disease. This b true, principally, 
in the large sphere of congenital and acquired feeble-minded- 
ness. The aUenist who, in daily contact with such patients, 
has the opportunity of observing carefully the phenomena of 
idiocy and imbecility will include among the mentally dis- 
eased many feeble-minded persons that the U^man, the prison 
warden, and the judge consider normal. It is difiGcult to con- 
vince either of them of the contrary opinion, because many 
feeble-minded persons conduct themselves blamelessly within 
the prison walls, where the system of the institution and their 
work relieves them of the task of thought, and where the 
temptations of the outside world are lacking. 

> Boeht, "Handbiich der gerichtlicben Fsrcbiatrie," Hinchwald, Berito, 
1901 : Cramer, " Gericbtlicbe PBychiatrie," Srd ed., Giutav Gucher, Jens, IMSi 
Dell/ruek, "Gerichtliche PaychopatholoBie," Ambr. Bwth, Leipti^ 1897. 
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Not all the feeble-minded, however, are numbered among 
the docile, quiet members of the prisons. Somelimes they 
come to grief on the demands that are made of thdr power of 
comprehension; then their foolish obstinacy is aroused, their 
emotional excitability is increased, and this leads to the most 
unpleasant scenes, to senseless raving and screaming, to 
abusive language, and assaults on attendants. 

Still more frequent are scenes with epileptics in which it 
seems as if the f uiy that has been accumulating for a long time 
and has been restruned with di£Gculty, suddenly breaks out. 
The conception of this disease includes periodicity, the chai^ 
from completely normal behavior — assuming that epil^tic 
idiocy has not already occurred — to pathological disturb- 
ances of the consciousness. On this soil, especially, the very 
slightest cause is often su£Scient to kindle an irritability that 
is expressed in wild raving. The contrast between the per- 
son's usual quiet demeanor and these sudden outbreaks makes 
it very difficult for the layman to recognize their pathological 
origin. They are injurious, not only to the patient, who is, 
of course, subjected to the most severe disciplinary measures, 
but also to the discipline of the institution. 

In the interests of the execution of the penalty, as well as 
from a medical standpoint, it is imperative that these and other 
pathological conditions should be immediately recognized 
(or what they are, that they may be prevented in the future. 
Many physicians, unfortunately, are hampered by a lack of 
psychiatrical knowledge. In addition, the time that is at the 
disposal of most physicians in which to make their own 
observations is generally insufficient, the reports of the offi- 
cials in the institution are incomplete and frequently influenced 
by the unfortunate tendency to regard many ^mptoms as 
simulated. All this makes it difficult to see the case clearly 
and dispassionate^, and thus it happens that what for years 
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has been considered due to malice and criminal qualities 
sometimes is later recognized as the expression of a psychic 



The difficulties of ascertdning how many insane persona 
are serving sentences are reflected again in the variation of the 
figures that represent the different institutions in the statis- 
tics of penal institutions and prisons published by the Prus- 
sian Ministry of the Interior. As a whole average for the 
last three years, I have reckoned, from the figures for peni- 
tentiaries, 1%, from those for prisons, 0.24%, insane persons. 

In itself, this low percentage is not surprising, although in 
the prisons, at least, the numbers do not reach 4 to 1000, which, 
according to the general opinion, is the proportion of the in- 
sane to the whole population. According to the laws, the 
gates of penal institutions should, indeed, be closed to the 
insane; thus there would rem^ only those who become 
insane while they are serving their sentences. In reahty, 
however, the situation is very differoit. 

Those persons who have conunitted a crime during or in 
consequence of their mental disease have been classified as 
"criminal insane." Krohne ' has taken exception to this term 
because it "tears away the foundations of all penal justice, 
which is expressed, both in the rule of the Sachsenspiegel: 
'the real fool and the senseless man shall not be judged,' and 
in the Code P£nal: 'II n'y a ni crime ni delit en cas de 
d^mence.'" Every psychiatrist certainly represents this 
point of view, but, unfortunately, not every judge. As a 
matter of fact, we find real fools and senseless men enou^ 
in all penal institutions, some of whom have been sentenced 
even in spite of an alienist's report. 

Hence, the term "criminal insane" must only be understood 
in the sense of insane persons who have conunitted some act 
I Srohu, he. Bit. p. 279. 
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that ia punishable according to law. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain afterwards howlai^ their number is among the con^-icted; 
at least, the judgment is not so reliable later, as when the effort 
is nutde to separate them as soon as they are committed. 
Yet I should mention that, of all the insane women in the 
HubertusbuTg institution, Naecke • reckons that from 20% 
to 25% were mentally diseased when sentenced. Scheven ' 
found that, of 114 criminally insane persons in Mecklenburg 
who were admitted to the insane asylum, either from penal 
institutions while awaiting trial, or while at liberty, 49 had 
been unjustly punished. Also, among the criminals who, 
while serving their sentences, were transferred to the hospital 
for the insane because of a psychosis, that is, among the so- 
called "insane criminals," there were probably majijf who did 
not become insane during imprisonment, but whose disease 
was recognized then; accordingly, ScheTeu estimates the 
percentage of insane persons who wwe convicted in spite of 
their condition to be about M% of all the insane persons who 
come mto conflict with the criminal code. 

These miscarriages of justice are distributed over many 
years; nevertheless, the proportion of such errors is not in- 
considerable. I can corroborate this by the result of my own 
investigation.' For more than three years I have examined 
systematically and indiscriminately into the mental condition 
of every criminal committed to the penal prison in Halle 
for an offense against sexual morality, after having learned 
as much as possible of the person's past from the documents 
and records of the local authorities. Of the 200 such criminals 

1 Naecke, "Verbrechm tmd WahcnnD beim W«ibe" (ADg. Ztutsduift tilt 
PVchiatrie, XLIX). 

' Sefarm, "Gewtewtarung und Verbrochen b Mecklenbuig-Scbwrnio" 
(Arch. Krim. Anthr.. IV, 26Q). 

* AiehnffmbuTf, "Zur Fsj-chologie der SittUcbkeitiverbrechcr" (MSchr. 
Erim. Psycb. II, 300). 
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that I examined, only iS were entiiely nonnal, and, even 
of these, alcohol had been the provocative agent of the crim- 
inal action in twelve cases. Ten suffered from senile decay 
(all sentenced for indecent assaults on children), i from 
dementia due to calcification of the arteries, 4 from other 
kinds of psychoses, 1 from dipsomania, 1 from severe 
hysteria. Fourteen were idiots; 3 feeble-minded persons 
and 9 epileptics had to be counted irresponsible, because 
their diseases were combined with drunkenness or other 
detrimental momenta. Thus 44, nearly one-quarter, un- 
questionably belonged in an asylum for the insane, for idiots, 
or for the aged, instead of in prison. But even the others, 
who were not considered irresponsible, showed more or less 
serious psychic anomalies, especially feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy, chronic alcoholism, etc., so that only 45 could be 
pronounced unquestionably normal. There were onty 09 
whom I should have r^>orted to be entirely responsible, 
or very slightly affected in their responabilily, if I had been 
called upon to examine them as an expert. 

Fritz Leppmann's ^ examination of the inmates of the peni- 
tentiaiy in Moabit produced a similar result. He found only 
SO normal men among 90 convicted of rape or of assaulting 
children, and in Moabit there are no men over 40 com- 
mitted for offenses agunst chastity, above all no aged men, 
who may all be considered psychically defective, even if not 
entirely irresponsible. 

Among the beggars and tramps that he examined, Bon- 
hOffer' found 12% who were insane to such a degree that 
§ 51 of the Penal Code would apply to them. "Much larger, 
as would naturally follow, was the number of those who, 

• Frifcj L^ppnumn, "Die SttlicUceitttrerbiecher, «ne krimiiuJ-psycholo- 
giwhe Stndie" (\^iertc^ahnw:hnft [. gericbU. Medino, N. Folge, XSSX, 2). 

* BtmhBffer, toe. eU. p. S6., 
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from a psychiatrical point of view, would be classified as 
having 'decreased responsibili^.' If we should include all 
those with slighter acquired or coDgoiital peychic d^ects, 
all imbeinlea, epileptics, inebriates, senile individuals, and 
thoae that were patholo^cally irritable, the number would 
exceed 75% of the whole." 

The mental coDdition of other criminals is probably not 
aa bad as that of tramps and criminab agunst sexual morality. 
But from the foregoing it may well be concluded that the 
alienist should be more frequently consulted, especially 
where ofFenses agunst chastity are concerned, and his report 
taken more into account. If this were done, many of the 
cases of illness in penal institutions would disappear. 

A small number of the psychoses that break out in prison 
is due to the alcoholism that is so common among criminals, 
a number to epilepsy. Some delinquents, however, show the 
first signs of disease during their imprisonment, and the most 
careful examination reveals nothing that would justify us 
in assuming that the first symptoms were present before the 
criminal act was conunitted. The peculiar symptoms of this 
psychosis, which is generally characterized by auditoiy haUu- 
cinations while the mind b otherwise quite ralional, has led 
to the recognition of a spedal form of disease, "prison de- 
lirium." 

This is of importance, inasmuch as the frequency of this 
condiUoD was often attributed to the cell system, solitary 
confinement, and isolation, and a dangerous enemy to this 
so beneficial institution of our penal system was thus created. 
Subsequent ^7>erienoe8, however, have prov^i that this fear, 
if not entirely groundless, was at least of small significance. 
RUdin' found that, among 94 diseased prisoners, "confine- 

' Rttdin, "Die klinuchen Formen ijer GeftngDupoTchoMs" (AUg. 
ZatMOam. t. FBTchiatrie, LMII, 407). 
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ment symptoms" appeared in 28 casea. Of these, 22 were 
psychoaes of whicli the ;^ymptom3 had merely been given a 
peculiar tinge by imprisonment, and the other 6 too weie 
probaUy identical with diseases that also occm- outside 
prisons. The symptoms appeared 18 times in solitary con- 
finement, 10 times in common confinement. One thing may 
be said with certainty: in general, the diseases that occur 
during imprisonment are identicat with those that occur in 
persons who are at liberty, and all that can be attributed to 
confinement is the predominance of certain symptoms. In 
any case, "convict's insanity," if it exists at all as an in- 
dependent psychosis, is extremely rare. 

My own ezperiences lead me to agree entirely with this 
view of Rudin's. The idea that solitariiiess awakens in the 
criminal feelings of remorse, that the shades of his victims 
aurround him threateningly, that despair overwhelms him, 
till he is no longer able to think clearly and collapses under 
the torments of his conscience — all tliese fine ideas cannot 
stand in the face of sober observation. Prison or penitentiary 
may, indeed, hasten the criminal's lapse into insanity occa- 
sionally, — in rare cases, perhaps, even cause it; but, as a 
rule, the penal institution merely happens to be the dwelling, 
at the moment, of the person in whom the disease breaks out. 
When we consider that most convicts ate encumbered by 
heredity and have not lived in accordance with the laws of 
health, we cannot wonder that they often develop mental 



In the penitentiaiy of Waldheim, BJiecht ' found that 7% 
of the mdividuals were so burdened with psychic defects, 
or so disposed to psychoses, that they developed mental 
disease dther before or during their imprisomnent. Baer * 

> Zoo. dt. p. 095. 

' "Ldkrbuch der Gcllbigiiiakundev" Feidiiuiid Eoke, 188S, p. MO. 
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found B somewhat lower percenta^: <rf every 100 prisooen, 
at least 5 had mental defects, and of these, 2 had pronoimoed 
mental diseases. 

As I have mentknied, on one day, of the 405 prisoneis with 
sentences over six months that I examined, 67 w<ae distinctly 
sub-normal. Of these, 8 were feeble-minded to sodi a d^ree 
that they absolutely deserved the protection of § 51 of the 
Penal Code. Eleven men suffered from the most various forma 
of mental disease, some of them from senile insanity. Besides 
these 10, I found hysteria in 1 case, ^ilepsy in 10, and 
nervous disturbances of a serious nature in others. 

From my own e]q)erience I must add that even grave 
psychoses often for a long time elude the eye of even a prac- 
ticed observer, unless they affect the person's outward de- 
meanor. The longer and the more frequently the physi<nan 
sees such patients, the more certun, of course, will his diag- 
nosis be. Hence, the observations c^ convicts that have been 
made during long years Lu the penitentiary are the most valu- 
able. Most significant is Erohne's ^ judgment, for he cannot 
be reproached, as alienists so often are, with bdng prejudiced 
in favor of insane persons by his profession. He says: "Ac- 
cording to my careful investigations, made with the co-opera- 
tion of the institution's physician. Dr. Werner, and the two 
specialists. Dr. Richter and Dr. Langreuter, both of whom 
are certainly experienced in this field, the number of the men- 
tally deficient in the penal institution Moabit amounted on 
an average to 10%, and yet the inmates of this institution are 
all penitentiary prisoners with sentences ranging <^> to 
4 years, those under US having been committed, whether or 
not there was any former conviction e^tunst them, and those 
over that age and under 40 being men who have not already 
repeatedly served prison or penitentiary sentences. Thus 
* " Lehibucb der Geflbigniikande," Foijlinaiid Enk^ 1889. p. MO. 
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the institution does not h&rbor any completely depraved 
habitual criminals, nor any aged and weak-minded ones." 

The suspicion is involuntarily forced upon the layman 
that a large number of these apparent cases of illness may be 
boldly simulated. In reply, one thing may be definitely as- 
serted, the simulation of psychoses is as difficult as it is rare. 
Attempts to "play the raving madman" do, indeed, occur 
occasionally, especially in large cities Uke Beriin, where the 
opportunity to study the subject is easier to find. But all 
such attempts are strangled at once if the prisoner knows 
that he is confronted by a specialist; usually s quiet serious 
demeanor suffices to cause the symptoms to disappear. 

Then it is that the difficult task still lies before the alienist 
of finding out whether the individual is not really insane after 
all, for experience teaches that simulation is generally tried 
by insane persons. Hence, I will only mention my own ex- 
periences. Among the unusually large number of prisoners 
held for examination whom I have seen in the course of my 
psychiatrical practice, there were only 4, if I except some 
acting that lasted for a day or two, who showed symptoms 
for a lengthy period which we thought were simidated. Of 
these, 2 later proved to be incurably insane, and I do not 
hesitate to pronounce our diagnosis as erroneous in at least 
one of the other cases, althou^ perhaps it was un- 
avoidable. 

In two other cases, besides the simulated symptoms, 
there was pronounced feeble-mindedness, although in neither 
was it of such a high degree that I could apply g 51 of the 
Penal Code. Quite striking are Longard's remarks (on moral 
insanity, "Archiv fUr Psychtatrie," XLIV, No. 1), in which 
he says that in no case where, together with the physicians of 
public insane asylums for instance, he diagnosed simulalion, 
was he successful. In every case, even in one in which the 
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ciiminal himself confessed ihat he was nmnUting, the individ- 
nals proved to be insuie after slL 

The tact that I have met wHh no smnlant who ms on- 
mistakablf noimal, and with vey tew in any case, is cer- 
tainly due to ftiatwf, for oth^ psychiatrists of cantioiis and 
experienced judgment have occasionally foond mmnlant^;' 
nevertheless, cases of pore simulation without any patht^ 
logical basis are isolated exceptions. 

Brief attacks of pretending to be insane, particulaify to 
be imbecile, are more frequent, both before the «irfini'"'"g 
judge and whOe saving sentence. But they are rardy long 
or consistently carried oat. Tlie criminal judge and the 
prison offidal ought gradually to recognize this. It an un- 
fortunate pr^udice did not exist, and if, whatever a striking 
ifymptom appears, the suspicion did not arise that it is merely 
gimnlal<;d, examination by a specialist would more often be 
demanded, and thus many an individual who, according to 
mir laws, must be r^arded as innocent, would be delivered 
from the prison and the penitentiary. The officials in penal 
institutiona, too, who are inclined by their daily contact 
with criminals to think the worst of prisoners, should be more 
influenced by the general experience of specialists. If they 
were, persons who are psychically unbalanced would not so 
often have to taste the extreme severity of disciplinary pun- 
ishments, and all possible methods would not be emi^oyed 
to break the obstinacy of a supposed simulant. Such measures 
are all in vun, for they are directed agunst a symptom that 
does not exist, against simulation, and because it is attempted 
to influence a man who cannot be influenced because he is 
insane. This cannot be remedied until the distrust of the 
fAtyBKoan disappears, and the institution offidals are familiar 
with at least the first principles of psychiatry. The earliest 

> SrM<er, "Dk Smukticm voD GtdMeartanmg oik] Epikpde.'' EbOle. IMM. 
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possible recognition of the prisoner's condition will then spare 
bim unnecessary punishment, and the discipline and order 
of the institution will only gain, because the patient will 
soon be removed from his unsuitable surroundings. 

The enormous frequency among criminals of mental 
disturbances and aberrations in the widest sense of the word 
si^gests the question, what relations exist between the ab- 
normal mode of thoi^it of the insane and that of the crim- 
inal? Fast experiences forbid us to draw a sharp dividing line 
between the two. I will only mention as the example of a 
psychosis, softening of the brain, the symptoms of which, 
known in part also to the layman, most easily admit of the 
proof that we are concerned with a serious and incurable dis- 
ease. Clinically, we have known this disease only since 1826. 
How many diseased persons before that must have been mis- 
understood and, with their inclination to criminal actions, 
have been delivered ova- to the criminal judge 1 What we 
have experienced in regard to softening of the brain and some 
other diseases may be repeated at any time. Certain symptoms 
m^ combine in a certain aspect of disease that is as yet un- 
known to us, and thus the boundary of mental health would 
^^ be removed. 

A sharp separation of the mentally normal from the psy- 
chically diseased crinunals also hinders the knowledge of 
what are called "borderland oinditions." ' One flank of the 
whole army of the feeble-minded, the hysterical, the epileptic, 
of those who suffer from persistent hallucinations and from 
Deurasthenia, of those who are injured by the habitual abuse 
of alcohol or morphine, stands beyond the boundary of crim- 
inal responsibility; but where only the very slightest degree 
exists, the person must be pronounced responsible. I shall 
return to the importance of these "borderland states" in 
* Hodu, loe.eiLf, SS3. 
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criminal prosecu^n; here their signiflcance is merely that 
of a bridge fat>m the dangerous insane to the dangerous 
criminal. 

Both, criminalil? and mental disease, ate plants that draw 
their nourishment from the same soil, physical and mental 
degeneration. The fact that this soil ia not able to produce 
better fruit must be attributed to intemperance and wretched- 
ness, to the marriage of mentally deficient persons, in short, 
to unfortunate social conditions. Why it is that one child 
of a drunkard will be epilqptic, idiotic, or insane, and another, 
with no discernible psychic defect, but irritable and unstable, 
will become a criminal; why one of a depraved family's 
badly brou^t up children will turn drunkard and end in the 
insane asylum, while another finds his way to prison, we do 
not and never shall know. 

§ 20. The Claarifloation of Criminals 
In spite of some alterations in his classification of crim- 
inab, Lombroso ' continued to maint^ that perhaps one- 
third of all criminals represented a special type distinguished 
by common physical and mental qualities. He considered 
the proof of these physical and psychic anomalies of particu- 
larly great value, because to him th^ were signs that the 
"delinquente nato" was an atavistic step in the development 
of manldiid. This assertion is, at present certainly, entirely 
unfounded. The dividing line between the really atavistic 
formations and the anomalies that arise in earliest youth, 
or during foetal development in consequence of pathological 
processes, is just as di£5cult to draw as that between the 
anomalies themselves and the variations that still lie within 

' Lmabroto, "L'anthrapologie crimmeDe et aea rfoents progrts," Puia, 
1899, Felix Alon, p. M; " DntdieD nnd Bekllmpfung dea Verbrechens," 190% 
p. 826. 
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the mai^ (d DormaUty. The most able judges in this 
sphere, the anatomists, ami among these, above all, Senioff, 
reject the atavistic significance of most of the varistioos 
found by Lombroso and his followers. 

Similarity in anatomy and mental qualities to savages and 
the peoples of former ages has been used to support the theory 
that the criminal signifies a relapse which may lead "beyond 
the savage, to the animal itself." This hypothesis stands on 
very uncertain feet; the life and doings of primitive peoples 
are often very different from the rough and unchecked 
bnitalil7, cruelty, and other characteristics which are ad- 
vanced as the basis of the likeness between savages and 
cnminals. 

Entirely mistaken is the comparison between crime and 
einlepsy. The "epileptic backgrotmd, from which the clinical 
and anatomical picture of the morally insane person and of 
the bom criminal is projected, acts as a medium for the com- 
prehension of ihe directness, the periodidty, and the para- 
doxical contrast of their symptoms, which, without doubt, 
are their most prominent characteristics." This view is based 
on an entire misunderstanding of epilep^. A criminal 
never shows epileptic characteristics unless he is suffering 
from this disease. This is common enough and is easily 
explicable, if we know the frequency of epilepsy among 
drunkards and the children of drunkards. But the only 
thing that crime has in common with epilepsy is the common 
soil of degeneration. 

All of Lombroso's attempts to separate the bom criminal 
from the normal man by bringing him into connection, 
partly with atavistici partly with pathological, states, have 
come to grief; and so has the endeavor to characterize the 
criminal "clinically and anatomically." We must never infer 
criminal tendencies from the existence of all kinds of stigmata 
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of degeneration, just as the fact that an individual is de- 
scended from insane parents and bears numerous stigmata 
does not justify us in assuming that we have to do with a 
psychically diseased person. 

The decided rejection of any pathognomonic value of dim- 
inal anomalies, in which almost all German sdentists without 
exception are agreed, has uded in refuting two problems,^ 
which must be kept quite separate, namely: 

1. Whether bom criminab exist. 

S. Whether this oongenital moral abnormality expresses 
itself in tangible, morphological signs. 

Sommer affirms the first question "miconditjonally." 
Kim,* too, and Baer * are obliged to admit, in the same breath 
in which they speak of the theory of the bom crinunal as 
refuted, that at least we are concerned with inferior human 
material. " In any case, so much is certain, that the average 
habitual criminal is below the average mental plane of human- 
ity in general." * 

The analysis of what we have ascertained concerning the 
body and mind of the criminal leads to the same conclusions. 
Intellectually and physically they faU below the average. 
Thia does not apply to the individual, but to criminals as a 
class, just as we may say of a race that it stands on a low 
plane without intending to intimate that it lacks physically 
fltrong and intellectually eminent men. 

As we have seen above (p. 124), inferiority is the result of 
descent and training. Thus, the roots of the evil are trans- 
ferred to the sodal sphere. The great advantage of this is, 

I Somnur, "Die Eiimmolpa^cholo^" (Allg. Zdtochr. f. Faycb. LI, 7B2t 
"EiinuiMlpiTcbologie," Ldpdg, 190^ p. S11). 

' Kim, "Ober den gegeavSitigea Stand der Erimiiul-Antlinqiologie" 
(AUg. Zritschr. f. P<ydi.. L, 7U). 

' Barr, "Der Verbrecher," p. 243. 

* Kim, "G«wtessUlrung und Verbiccboi. Dleiuiier Festachrift," p. 9S. 
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that we can confront the whole phenomenon with more 
courage, because we then realize how it must be combated. 
But Bleuler' is not wrong when he says: "Such in£uencea 
of environment do not speak against Lombrosot they justify 
him, but go even a little beyond him by discovering the 
causes of the 'reo nato.'" This is true in so taiaa we try to 
ascertain whence the average inferiority comes. But we do 
not thereby acknowledge the existence of the "bom criminal," 
whose nature forces him with fatalistic necessity into s career 
of crime. 

The social evils, wretchedness and poverty, drunkenness 
and disease, produce a generation of men who are not equal 
to the storms oi life; they are socially useless, in the same sense 
that those who are rejected, when recruits are examined for 
the army, are physically unfit. The State requires a minimum 
height and chest measurement. Some of those who are re- 
jected OS unfit would endure the exertions incidental to service 
perfectly well, just as some of the tall fellows with adequate 
chest measurements, collapse. The rejection of the short and 
narrow is merely an repression of the experience that the 
health of those below a certain limit is especially apt to suffer. 

So, too, for us the establishment of a low intelligence, of 
phy^cal and mental inferiority, is merely a sign of the lack 
of the power to resist social circumstances, a signal that warns 
US to be cautious and not to ask too much of these socially 
unfit. If we could tear up all these people out of the foul soil 
in which they are rooted, if we could strengthen them physi- 
cally and steel them by education, if, above all, we could pro- 
tect them from the dangers of life, we should be able to save 
most of than from social ruin. 

But that would be Utopia. life takes its course and grinds 
him who cannot keep up. As the stru^le for existence is 

I £I«ubr,''I>ergebciTaieV«bTedKr,"Hmiich,180S,).F.LehmAim,p.S2. 
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going on at present, as national customs force everyone into 
the yoke of "doing likewise," we are obliged thus to judge the 
dangers to which we are all exposed. They are greater than 
the power of resistance of all these inferior persons; where 
the strong swimmer breasts and surmounts the surf, the weak 
one perishes. And those that perish are many. The Prussian 
statistics of penal institutions contain a highly noteworthy 
table on this subject.^ 

All those penitentiary prisoners who had served at least 
three sentences (penitentiaiy, prison, or house of correctios), 
of which one or more amounted to six months and over, were 
counted on the first of October, 1804, and to these were added 
also those who were committed between then and March SI, 
1897. A conference of officials reported what in their judgment 
was to be expected of each of these 15,5Sd men and SSIO 
women in the future. 

The result b truly horrifying. Social uselessness was in 
the highest d^ree probable in 92.4% of the women, 94.8% 
of the men, in the first period; in 98% of the women, and 
96.4% of the men, in the second period. The predominant 
cause is incorrigibility. But wherein can this incorrigibility 
consist, if we do not include those with physical and mental 
defects — in this case probably identical with invalidism 
and insanity — unless it be in the individual natural disposi- 
tion? This is the instrument on which the storm of life 
strikes discords that clash harshly in our ears. 

All theoretical considerations are powerless before the 
weight of these figures, representing as they do the experience 
of those who are in daily contact with criminals. We must 
reckon with an army of crinunals who, under existing con- 
ditions, cannot be fitted into a r^ulated life. If we look 

1 "SUtlstik der Eum RcMort des Kttnif^ich Pmudacliea BGiiisteriuiiu dea 
Iimem gebOfenden StnluuUlten und Gefttngnisse," Beriin, IQOO. 
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closer at these men, we shall find that outward causes play a 
very different part in their lives; one gives way at the slightest 
touch, another only after resisting temptation for a long time, 
but, as far as human power can judge, they one and aU even- 
tually succumb. 
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Now, are all these socially "incorrigibles" morally insane 
persons, incorrigible because they lack the ability to perceive 
and follow the laws of morality? "Moral insanity" is a much 
disputed conception, and the controversy as to whether a 
disease can appear exclusively in ethical defects is not yet 
at an end.* Hence, I can only give my own personal point of 
view here: I do not believe in the existence of this disease. 
All the cases diagnosed as such with which I have come in 

' After Naukmu, "Die rtlckfUligen Verbrecher Freusieiu von lOOO-lMS." 
(Zntschrift da Kdui^icheii Preiunacben atatutiBcben Bureaus. 84 Jaiag. 

' Gaupp, "Vhex den beutigen Stand der Lehie Tom 'geborenai Vei- 
btccber'" (MSchrKrimFsych. I, 29), and "Cber moralisches Irrwein und 
jugendlichea Vetbtccbettum," Hall<^ 1004. 
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contact were dther accompanied by pronounced intellectual 
defects, or were merely symptoms of serious neuroses and 
psychoses which had tailed to be recognized. 

With this view, which, by the way, is almost universally 
shared, there is no longer cause for the frequently expressed 
apprehension that the alienists will see in every criminal an 
insane person who belongs in their hands rather than in those 
of the criminal judge. I mentioned in the last chapter that 
serious mental diseases exist oftener than judges think, but 
"de lege data," we are modest in applying § 51. We do not 
go Dearly so far as Krohne ' desires, whom experience of crim- 
inal justice induces to say: "The more the conception of the 
pathological disturbance of the mind which entirdy pre- 
cludes the ezerdse of free will is comprehended by l^islators 
and judges, the more possible will it be to remove from society 
the large number of mentally defective persons who are not 
able to withstand the temptation to transgress the law, and 
thus become a true pest to so<nety and to the juc^, ^ther for 
always, or until they are no longer dangerous." We are for- 
bidden to go as far as this at present by the narrowly limited 
text of the laws and by the opposition of the judges, who 
are often extremely difficult to convince of the existence of 
serious psychoses. I also fear that there would be no end 
to those exempted, if ve should proceed according to this 
proposal. 

The establishment of the outward circumstances under 
which a crime is committed made it possible clearly to pei^ 
ceive a number of causes of crimes, of which I would mention 
again the influence of the seasons, the economic situation, 
and popular or national customs. From this it follows that 
crime is, in the first place, a social phenomenon; every age has 
the crimes that it produces. But not everyone becomes a 
* Knhnt, loc. otf. p. 374. 
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criminal; an individual or, as Sommer ' calls it, an endogenic 
disposition, is necessary for that. This is the true kernel of 
Lombroso's doctrine, even if the stigmata that he gives are 
wrongly, or not Bu£Sciently, proven. Every crime is the 
product of natural disposition and training, of the individual 
factor on the one side, and of the social conditions on the other. 

It would be very fine if we could use this point of view as a 
ugn-post in classifying criminals. They would then be divided 
according to whether the individual or the social factor 
predominated. But any such attempt unfortunately meets 
with the great obstacle that both causes are united in almost 
every crime, and yet, for practical reasons, an effort at 
classification cannot be avoided. Any division into groups 
has something forced about it; the wealth of nature fights 
against being classified in an artificial plan. This must be 
grasped at the outset, so that the establishment of different 
forms will not be misunderstood; they are not and must not 
be more than a guide to aid in finding the way amid the 
multifariousness of the phenomena. 

Classification from the psychological standpoint would be 
the best if it were at all possible. At present, however, the 
problem b absolutely unsolved, and such attempts lead only 
to the most adventurous constructions, without any value. 
As a curio^ty, that of Krauss * may be mentioned, who 
divides criminab into (a) men of strength ("Kraftmensch^i"): 
1, the monster ("UngetUm"). 2> the choleric individual 
("Choleril[er")> 3> the passionate individual ("der Leiden- 
schaftliche"); (&) the malicious ("BSsartigen"): 1, the 
demoniacal ("der Dfimouische"), 2, the intrigant, S, the 
rogue ("Schurke"); and (c) the weaklings ("Schwfichlinge") : 
1, the scamp ("Schuft"), 2, the sneak ("Schleicher"), 

I Loe. cU. 818. 

■ Kraan. "Die PrtcIxiIo^ da Vetbtedteu." TatMneeo. 1S84, p. 227. 
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S, the vagabond ("Lump"), 4, the Cahban. This, of course, 
is notbing but pure novelistic p^chology. 

Ferri ' distinguishes between five groups : criminal insane, 
bom criminals, cnminals by acquired habit, occasional 
criminals, and criminals of passioD. As Fern only intended 
to deal with the sociological significance of criminals, he does 
not hesitate to include the insane. The consequence is, that 
he, and, to an even greater extent, Lombroso, obliterate the 
line between psychic disease and criminaUty. The individu- 
als cited by Lombioso as examples of mattoids (semi-insane 
persons) were all actually insane. The bom criminal is dis- 
tinguished from the criminal by acquired habit, in that, from 
liiB earUest youth, criminal instincts are inherent in him, 
whereas they are merely early implanted and developed in 
the other as a result of physical and social evils and neglect. 

As the starting point of bis classification Olrik * takes the 
criminal will, through which the piupose of the penalty 
(the protection of society by deterrence, discipline, and 
rendering the criminal innocuous) is determined. He dis- 
tinguishes three main groups, according to whether the will 
b weak, of average (normal) strength, of particular intensity 
and obstinacy. In view of the difficulty of estimating the will 
according to these gradations, I consider the principle un- 
practical and too subjective. 

At its meeting in Heidelberg, in 1897, the "Internationale 
Kriminalistische Vereinigung " distinguished three groups; * 

1. Momentary (occasional) criminab; 

i. Those criminals whose crime and preceding life show 
that, in consequence of defective intelligence or training, or 

> Loe. ril. p. 85. 

* Olrii^ "Cbei die EinUilung der Verbrecher mit beoonderct RUckiicht 
auf die Dnterscheidunfl cwiachen Gd^enheits- imd Gewohnheitavcrbrecheni" 
(ZStW. XIV, 78). 

• Uitten. dn 1. K v., VI, »Se. 
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in consequence of later influences, their ability to subject 
themselves to the existing standards is weakened, and with 
whom the i4)pTehension seems well-founded that neither a 
fine nor a brief loss of liberty will be of sufficient effect: 

8. Criminals whose rehabilitation in social life as regulated 
by law can no longer be expected. 

As its sole leading ideai this classification has taken the 
menace to legal security, as appears in the direct connection 
of the classification with the penalties to be applied, and it is 
the menace to legal security that arises from the natural dis- 
position of the criminal, not that which is due to the frequentiy 
accidental gravity of the crime, that is considered. I should 
like to adhere to this grouping, but consider it desirableto 
divide it still further. My classification is composed of the 
following seven groups: 

1. Chance criminals, 

2. Criminals of pas^n, 

5. Criminals of opportunity, 
4. Deliberate criminals, 

6. Recidivists, 

6. HabituiU criminals, and 

7. Professional criminab. 

Chance criminals are those who come into contact with the 
Penal Code as a result of carelessness. A cellar door left 
open, a burning match carelessly thrown away, an error in a 
prescription written in a moment of mental fatigue, careless 
driving, a runaway horse, any of these things may put the most 
respectable, himiane man in the dock. Often the damage done 
is enormous, as, for instance, in ndlway accidents, while the 
responsible switchman m^ be still less to blame on account 
of extreme over-fatigue. There is absolutely no suspicion 
of ai^ intention to injure public legal security. 

This is also true to a great extent of the criminal of pasdon. 
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who is carried avaiy in a moment of excitement and loses his 
power of deliberation. His crime, as Olrik says, is produced 
solely by his emotion, of which it is the natural expression, 
and the passion itself is psychologically explicable and ex- 
cusable. The case of the husband who surprises his wife in 
adultery and kills her is often quoted as a typical example. 
The idea of emotional passion has found far-reaching recogni- 
tion in the German Penal Code in the conception of defense. 
The significance of passionate excitement seems to me to be 
especially important in mob crimes, the commission of which 
has been discussed on page 191. 

I should like to limit the expression "crinunal of passion" 
to those who act in a momentary wave of passionate emotion, 
in acute excitement, and not include, as does von liszt,* 
those individuals who are constantly dominated by passions; 
he mentions, for instance, several notorious wom^i poisoners. 
These persons are continually under the influence of theb 
emotional excitability; it b their innate character that de- 
termines their action, not an external impulse, wUch, in the 
storm of feelings, destroys all cool reflection. 

Closely related to the crimes of passion, but distinguished 
from them by greater weakness of the excited emotions, 
are the crimes of opportunity. It is proverbial that the op- 
portunity makes the thief. For the poor devil who ke^>s a 
piece of money that he has found, for the starving wretch 
who appropriates a loaf of bread in passing a baker's shop, 
temptation is overwhelming. In the one case it is more ex- 
ternal chance, in the other, physical condition, that favors the 
commission of the crime. These are the least serious ca^est 
in which everyone will view the deed in a mild light. There 
are graver instances, however, in which, though the chance 
opportunity is indeed the outward occasion, the deed itself 
> von Luxt. "Stntrechtliche AuIxKUe und Vorti«ge." U, 187. 
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indicates particular weakness of character. In this class 
belong many criminals ag^nst sexual morally and the thief 
who robs the till that he hq>pens to find open in a shop. 
To such crimes, too, must be added probably most of the 
excesses due to alcohol, in which the emotional passion must 
be considered of secondaiy value. 

All those offenses against the legal order which have just 
been mentioned have this in common, that they owe their 
origin especially to chance, to an unfortunate constellation; 
these are only different forms of what the "Internationale 
Kriniinalistische Vereinigung" calls "tnomentaiy (or occa- 
sional) crimes." The subdivision, however, makes it appear 
distinctly that Id the class of momentary criminals there are 
also highly respectable persons, who are divided by a very 
deep chasm from the thieves who rob the cash-drawer. 

Quite different must be our judgment of the crime that is 
carried out with deliberaUon, the preliminary condition of 
which is the calm, premeditated plan; with no trace of haste 
the scheme is formed and executed. There is a vast difference 
between the psychological processes that lead to embezzle* 
ment or the theft of food, on the one side, and to burglary 
that is most intelligently carried out with all the advantages 
of modem technique, on the other. 

In individual cases, it is true, the boundaries are blurred. 
When the opportunity is particularly tempting, when a theft 
happens to be particularly easy of execution, the act, in spite 
of its premeditation, loses something of its gravity and often 
assumes almost the character of an opportunity that was not 
allowed to slip. A crime that is conunitted in a moment of 
excited passion also sometimes approaches a premeditated 
one, when, for external reasons perhaps, the immediate reac- 
tion to the insult or uijuiy that has been done to the man's 
honor was not possible. The excitement, somewhat reduced 
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in stiength perhaps, continues, and thus may later lead to a 
premeditated crime. Nevertheless, the psycholo^cal esti- 
mation of the act that is committed in the moment of passion, 
and the one that is delayed, is naturally different, althou^ 
the two are inwardly related. 

Much more dangerous to legal security are those crimes 
that are carried out with the systematic use of all the advan- 
tages that offer; the danger grows if the perpetrator adapts 
the outward circumstances to his wishes, and if he combines 
with others tor the purpose of committing the crime. 

The Penal Code regards as a relapse the repetition of the 
same crime after the earlier sentence has been served. Psy- 
chologically, however, the term must be more broadly com- 
prehended. We must recognize as a relapse the repetition 
of the crime, even if no penalty lies between the commission 
of the two acta. But it is not enough that an individual shows 
the same weak power of resistance to the same temptation; 
we must also regard it as a relapse if the offenses that he com- 
mits, such as theft, concealing stolen goods, embezzlement, 
and fraud, or such as assault and battery and insult, spring 
from similar psychological motives. According to the exist- 
ing criminal law, however, unless he commits the same 
crime, a man is not considered a reddivist, except in the case 
of theft, and then he must have been twioe convicted for 
receiving stolen goods, robbery, or robbery and extortion. 

It must not be left unsaid that women show a stronger 
tendency to relapse than men. Sacker ' seeks the reasons for 
this, partly in the nature of woman, which is quicker to ac- 
quire a habit and clings to it longer, and partly in the diffi- 
culty with which women must make their way in the world. 
The first reason seems to me less important than the second. 

I 8aeUr, "Dei Buddall" (Abluuidluiigen dea krimisalistiBcheii Smunan^ 
m, Beriin, Guttentag). 
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"L'homme pent braver I'opinion publique, la femme s'y 
doit sotimettre," quotes Sacker, and rightly. A woman 
who has once been convicted has much more difficulty in find- 
ing a new Eituation than has a man, and therefore sinks 
more easily. 

While our penal code takes no account of fonner con- 
victions unless they were of the same crime, our criminal 
statistics include as recidivists all persons who have already 
been convicted — for good reasons. Only in this way can we 
get an idea of the danger that threatens society from the 
habitual criminal. It would be a mistake to see in him always 
the activity of positive criminal tendencies. A large number 
of the more harmless habitual criminals, the tramps, who are 
the daily bread of the police oi^ns and district courts, are 
characteristic examples of an habitual criminality, due mainly 
to negative qualities. Incapable of serious work, dulled to 
all fear of punishment, indifferent to everything, they wander 
from place to place, suffering hunger and thirst, frost and 
intense heat, sleeping sometimes under shelter, sometimes 
in the gutter, and yet only a very few among them are able 
to brace themselves and return to a life of industry. 

Among the remaining habitual criminals, too, negative 
qualities predominate, especially in those who grow up in a 
criminal environment with no fear of the disgrace of punish- 
ment, become utterly depraved, and live on lazily and plan- 
lessly from day to day. Their criminal activity changes with 
their opportunities and needs. Th&i attempts to work their 
wsy up lail because of their inability to withstand the temp- 
tations that ore all too frequent in the mire in which tbcy 
live. 

Much smaller is the number of criminals with positive 
criminal desires. Uaually they only gradually develop into 
what they are, but once th^ have become specialists of a 
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certain kind, they are irredeemAbly lost to socnety. Their 
intelligence is greater than that of the common scamp who 
takes any opportunity tliat offers; generally th^ work on a 
large scale. To this class belong the intematioiutl pick- 
pockets, who only "work" on gieat occasions, at horse-races, 
etc., the bui^lars who operate with all kinds of chemical and 
technical appliances, and the "gentlemen swindlers" ("Hoch- 
stapler"). To them, all crime is a profession. It is remark- 
able that OUT legislation knows of no "occupational crime" 
except concealing stolen goods, gambling, poaching, usury, 
end prostitution, that "the legislator is entirely unacquunted 
with precisely the chief present-day types of crime as an 
occupation.'" It is just these criminals who are incorrigible 
in the true sense of the word. They, together with a small 
proportion of the habitual criminals, correspond to the group 
classified by the "Internationale TTn'mtn al I'^ti wh p Vereini- 
gung" as "criminals whose rehabilitation in regulated social 
life can no longer be expected." 

Our statistics show, it is true, that tlie number of the 
"incorrigibles" is very much largra; in the sodal sense, prob- 
ably at least half of all the penitentiary prisoners are irre- 
deemably lost. The majority of this group is made up of 
habitual criminals, only a small proportion bong criminals 
by occupation. This distinction has more than a theoretical 
interest. In both cases the menace to the legal security 
arises from tlie individual disposition. One group, however, 
succumbs rather to inability to get on honestly in the world, 
an inability that is often connected with phyucal and mental 
inferiority, almost alw^s with insufficient and defective train- 
ing and education. The professional criminal, on the other 
hand) just because of his consistent and purposeful activity, 
his ene^cy and his pleasure in his occupation, will, from the 
> Mn Littt, "StMfrechtliche Aufilttie und Vortrtge," n, SCS. 
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begiimiiig, oppose any attempt to improve him with a much 
greater imier resistance, which leaves little ground for hope. 

This classification does not pretend to be easily mastered. 
It will not always be possible, even aiter bug study of the 
individual, to classify every criminal correctly. Often, too, 
one form develops out of another. Still, if all the causes of 
a crime are carefully considered and the character of the 
perpetrator sufficiently studied, it ought always to be possible 
to asc^rttun to which group he approaches most nearly. 

The value of such a tedious separation of the harmless from 
the socially dangerous does not lie in the desire to systematize, 
but in its bearing on the future, which ap[>ears in quite 
another light if we are confronted by a chance criminal in- 
stead of a professional criminal. And on this depends what 
b most important of all, the method to be used in the war 
against crime. 
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THE STRUGGLE AGAINST CRIME 

§ 8L The Criinioal Pliync^iiomy of tlie Pretest 

The menace to public safety from crime has assumed pro- 
portions that must be somewhat threatening, even to the most 
unshakable oplimism. Wach * does, indeed, assert that 
"No one will deny that we are living in an orderly, healthy, 
and satisfactoiy legal state," and further, "Even the dis- 
quieting impression that out criminal statistics at first make 
decreases on closer observation." He explains this by point- 
ing out that, on examination, we find the number of first 
convictions to be on the decrease, and the whole increase to 
be placed to the account of recidivists. 

According to this, in order to obtain a correct impression 
of present-day legal conditions, we must consider three 
questions: first, has the niunber of delinquents not previously 
convicted really decreased; secondly, what is the theoretical 
and practical significance of the increase tn the "recidivists"; 
and, thirdly, can the legal condition in which we are living 
really be called healthy? 

It is true that the number of those not previously convicted 
has decreased. Of the last twenty years the year 1900 has 
the lowest number of those convicted for the first time. But 
this decrease, unfortunately, is very slight, and is not an 
absolute one, but is only in proportion to the total population. 
The gaps left in the criminal army by disease and death, 
emigratioD and imprisonment, are almost entirely refilled by 
> WaA, "Znkuntt dea StrafreGhta," p. 6. 
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newcomers. Thus ihere can be no question of any decrease 
worth speaking about in criminal tendencies in general. 
This is most clearly proved by a summary of the last twenty 
years, in four sections. 

To be sure, even then the last five years are the most favor- 
able. But the whole decrease in criminality amounts to only 
one person for every million persons of punishable age. And 
if we consider the different crimes separately, even the most 
incorrigible optimist can no longer rejoice at the supposed 
decrease in the number of first convictions. If we do not 
include larceny, which is too largely inffuenced by economic 
fluctualions, improvement b found only in the offenses of 
resistance to State autliorit7 and violation of oath. The 
number of first convictions for assault and battery, fraud, and 
offenses against chasUty and decency, on the contrary, is 
increasing considerably. It affords us only a crumb of comfort 
to know that the share of the reddivists in these offenses has 
increased much more rapidly than that of those convicted 
for the first time, and that a larger perc^itage <rf most crimes 
are committed by them than by the beginners. 

The latter is especially noticeable in the case of juveniles, — 
for obvious reasons. Six years b such a. short period that 
the individual b no longer a minor when later sentences are 
imposed. But b not the tact that nearly one-fifth of all the 
juveniles sentenced have already be^i convicted once, and 
some even six times and more without a parallel in sadness? 
If, at the same time, the number of all formerly unconvicted 
delinquents had decreased, we might be more inclined to 
console ourselves with the idea that these early conupt 
persons represent the share contributed by mental and 
physical inferiority. But, instead of that, we see a fresh and 
evergrowing stream of juveniles appearing before the criminal 
judge. What makes thb of graver significance than it would 
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be with adults, b the fact that, annually, of every thousand 
young persons, six are dealt with by the courts, and that our 
educational methods cannot succeed in checking the new sup- 
ply that annually feeds the army oS criminals. 

TABLE XXX VU' 
CanvKinona na 100.000 Hraoaa 





£™S 




PoBKnLT 
COHTlcnD 




FOUBLT 


FbnmiT 


Yuat 
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Coimcnn 
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SSI 


03 


ss 


20 


14 


1.1 


1890 






659 


107 


67 


U 


16 


1.1 


18B1 






fiS9 


lis 


70 


26 


16 


1.4 


1892 






004 


1«6 


76 


20 


19 


1.7 


1B03 






687 


110 


7« 


26 


19 


2.0 


189* 






683 


133 


70 


20 


22 


2.7 


189S 






571 


ISl 


78 


29 


22 


2.4 


1890 






870 


132 


77 


28 


24 


2.9 


1897 






ATI 


131 


SO 


27 


21 


2.0 


1898 






OOS 


139 


S3 


80 


23 


2.« 


1690 






69S 


1S8 


85 


29 


21 


2.7 


1000 






807 


ISS 


S2 


80 


23 


3.2 


1001 






604 


139 


81 


20 


22 


2.9 



The most important crimes committed by juveniles were 
given in Table XXX; the figm-es show a steady increase since 
the year 1882, except in simple theft. The offenses enumer- 
ated have not been subjected to any change in the legislative 
enactments during the years reported. Hence, the conclusion 
is unavoidable that brutality, recklessness, and licentiousness 
are spreading more and more in the growing generation. 
The reasons for this have already been discussed; I merely 
wish here once more to establish the fact, how extraordi- 
narily dangerous juvenile criminality and its continued in- 
crease are. 

The number of juveniles convicted during the last year 
I "SUtittik f. d. Deutache Bcicb." N. F. CXLVI, I, p. 37. 
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(1903) of the imperial statistics amounted to 50,819. Nearly 
four-fifths of these were entering the criminal world for the 
first time, soon to compete with its veterans. But that the 
first step does not usually mean merely a single lapse, but 
generally the final break with a mode of life in accordance with 
the law, is shown by the nmnber of recidivists; each convio 
tion heightens the danger of relapse. Again and again we are 
confronted by the fact that redemption from crime becomes 
the more difficult, the oftener the person has been convicted. 
A number of those already convicted as juveniles attain their 
mqority every year; they are then lost to view in the gener^ 
herd of recidivists. 

This state of affairs is depressing enough. 

Here, too, we see that, from year to year, those who have 
already served sentences are more strongly r^reaented among 
the convictions. The number of those convicted three times 
and more has doubled and trebled. The last two rows of the 
table show the course of those crimes in which relapse is 
considered an aggravation of the offense, because the repetition 
of the same crime implies its professional practice. Habitual 
fraud has grown considerably more frequent in the twenty 
years given, while the number of repeated thefts has decreased. 
But this does not prove that the professional thief has really 
grown rarer. 

Among the recidivating thieves, just as among those con- 
victed for the first time, there are certainly not a few who suc- 
cumb the more readily to temptation, the more unfavorable 
external conditions are. This is supported by the fact that 
we find the highest number of recidivating thieves, as dis- 
cussed on p. 105, in the economically poor years 1882 and 1892, 
and the lowest number in 1888 and 1900. I think we may 
assume that the professional thief is infiuenced by prosperous 
or hard times only as regards the success of his actions, not 
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as regards the intensify with which he practises, while the 
decrease in the repeated thefts is at the coat of the somewhat 
more harmless occasional thief. 

TABLE XXXVm* 

CoNvicnoNB vMst 100,000 Fcbsohb of PuKisBABia Aoi n GraiUHT 



If 



Since a few years the statistical department has tried to 
cany out a new calculation, tliat is, to keep an account of 
the fate of every convicted person. 

Released offenders reappear before the criminal court in an 

astonishingly short space of time; the sooner, the more fre- 

> Aftei "SUtistik dcs Deutsdien Seiches," N. F. CXLVI, I, p. 10. 
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quently they have idready been convicted. The number of 
former convictions b naturally a direct proof of criminal 
tendencies, yet it is surprising to le&m that the relapse into 
crime often occurs withio the same year; this happens in 4% 
of the cases of those already convicted once, in 6% of the 
cases of those who have five or more convictions agmnst them. 
It must not be overlooked that the sixth and all additional 

TABLE XXXIX ' 





NoPoBoa 


iS^ 


,r^ 


r''"— 


In the fiwt y««r .... 
" " third ^ '. '. '. 

" " fourth " ... 
" " ath " ... 


ifr.i 

87.8 
38.JS 
iSJi 
19.4 


130.1 
98.4 
09.4 
SS.8 
41.3 


189.4 
144.8 

es.4 

09.3 
M.4 


249.4 
WS.3 
130.0 
84.S 
S9.1 


Not K-convkt>N} daring 
the 5 yean foUowing the 


169.4 

su.e 


892.8 

awi.t 


450.7 


727.2 
278.8 



sentences usually commit the individual to prison or peni- 
tenliary for many years, so that he is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity tor other offenses for a long time. 

Of the 98,411 persons, who at the time of thdr conviction, 
in the years 1S94 to 1896, had already served &ve or more 
sentences, 72.7% reddivated in the course of the five years 
following their last conviction. I can scarcely believe that 
this number will rise much higher in the next years. Emigra- 
tion, disease, death, and long imprisonment probably so de- 
crease the number of the persons recognized as habitual 

> "StatiiUk dM DratKhen Beaches" CXLTl, I, p. ST. 
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CTimmals in the years reported, that it would neariy approach 
100% if we could take into account the reduction made by 
Uie factors mentioned above. This, too, would agree with the 
e^wrience of prison officials discussed on page 202. 

A consideration of the kind of relapse shows us, further, 
that most habitual crimliuils are not particular in their choice 
of crimes and do not limit themselves to one kind or one group 
of crimes of psychologically equal value. Of the relapses 
that occurred during the years 1899 to 1801, 87.8-38.1% 
were similar in nature, 20.6-20.7% were not similar but re- 
lated, and 41.3-41.6% were neither similar nor related. 
The very slight variation in the different years, which does not 
amount to more than 0.3%, shows that we have to do with a 
regularly recurring phenomenon. It is of great importance for 
a correct judgment of criminality in Germany to remember 
that those oSendeia who have several former convictions 
against them are least concerned in the relapse into the same 
or similar crimes, a proof that with these most dangerous 
criminals there is no one-sided specialization, no professional 
crime. We find this specialization most frequently in offenses 
against property; 77% of the thieves, 83% of the swindlers, 
committed similar crimes again in 1901, while the percentage 
in assault and battery was only 66, against sexual morality 61, 
in resistance to state authorities only 29. 

Whoever has once got deep into the mire of criminal life 
is scarcely able to get on to firm ground again. It is quite 
certain, however, that our penalties are ineffectual, in so far 
as they are intended to deter from relapse. The oftener efficacy 
of punishment has been tried on an individual, the less can 
we hope for success from this means. This is the practical 
concluaon that must be drawn from the statistics of relapse. 

I must confess that I have experienced no "decrease of the 
disquieting impression that our criminal statistics make at 
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first," nor can I see any ground for such a decrease. The 
statistics show a tremendous afflux of socially dangerous 
persons, which, in the case of adults, it b true, seems to have 
come to a standstill, but which, in the case of juveniles, the 
hope of our future, is progressing unceasingly ; they prove that, 
probably with the first, certunly with the third or fourth, 
conviction, the hope is destroyed of ever reclaiming the 
crimioal from his unfortunate career; finally, they teach 
that the fall into the abyss usually takes place in a vety short 
time, and that our penal system is unable to check the grow- 
ing depravity. 

The vast army of lawbreakers lives, more or less, at the 
expense of the peaceful citizen, who year in and year out is 
called upon to build new prisons, workhouses, and peniten- 
tiaries, and who must meet the cost of the maintenance 
of the convicts. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate the damage that the indi- 
vidual suffers through theft and fraud, arson, assault and 
battery, and sexual crimes; at any rate it is difficult to express 
it in figures. The attempt must, however, be made to gain, 
at least, a superficial survey of the situation. 

In the year 1909, 797,1X2 acta were dealt with by the courts 
as crimes or offenses. Hiese acts, whether or not the person 
suspected of them were acquitted or convicted, are a better 
criterion of the injury done to le^ security than the number 
of persona convicted, for every act involves an injury, whether 
or not the accused person was guilty. 

Hiese 798,000 are in reality far below the actual number of 
criminal acts committed. Only those criminal acts come before 
the court of which the perpetrator is rightly or wrongly thought 
to be a certain person; the numerous thefts, the rarer but 
so much more serious murders, where no evidence can be 
found on which to base criminal proceedings, all these crimes 
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are lackmg. As is well known, tlie idea of Uie "continued 
act," that is, the supposition that several acts owe their 
origin to one primary resolution, is very much a matter of 
subjective interpretation. Wherever the courts assume a 
continued act. the statistics show, instead of frequently 
numerous individual acts, one number only. Thus the 
figures given in Table XL represent only the minimnrn of 
daoutge that honor, heidth, and property suffered in 1900. 

TABLE XL 

Co MYi cT io i w m Gehmamt in 1900 

(Ftam tbe "ErimiiialaUtistik de< Dentachoi Beichei," CCXXXVTt) 



^^lence and assault oa atate officers . . . . 

Biescbcrf the peace 

Indiuang nomen to praatjtutioit 

Indecent aasaolta, etc., on duUnn under 14 . 

Insult , 

Smple aawult and battery , 

AggisTated assault and battd? , 

Petit larceny , 

Petit larceny vlien frequently repeated . . . 

Grand larceny , 

Grand laiceoy when faeqnently repeated . . 

Embecilement 

Fraud 

FMnd bequently repeated 

Forgery 

UKticious nusdiiel 

All dimee and offenses agtunrt national laws 



21,S8S 
41,0Bfi 
8,eS6 
8.407 
110330 
S7,8« 
03,098 
115,844 
»,018 
18,862 
8,708 

51,810 
18,535 
1<,41« 
80.897 
707,112 



To characterize the legal situation, I will select only a few 
examples. The thefts, frauds, and embezzlements include 
248,648 «ngle acts; unfortunately we have no idea, evea 
approximately, how great the average damage was in each 
individual case, but there can be no doubt that national 
prosperity sustuned a tremendous injury through these 
crimes agtunst property. 
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It m^ be objected that the sums embezzled remain in the 
country, and the amount of the latter's wealth, therefore, 
remains the same, though a displacement has occurred. But 
it is by no means indifferent to the prosperity of the people 
whether an industrious business man is ruined by a faithless 
employee, or whether the money taken goes the usual way 
to the saloon or to the prostitute. Without exaggeration 
it can surely be asserted that stolen and embezzled money 
general^ serves to chain the thief and the swindler to their 
criminal life with imbreakable fett^a, and even, because it is 
so quickly squandered, artificially to support the world of 
parasites that Uve thereby, the receiver of stolen goods, the 
prostitute, the bookmaker, etc. 

It is easier to measure the extent of the damage in the case 
of sexual crimes. In one year, 8856 children under fourteen 
were the victims of indecent assaults. This is less than the 
actual number, for the court often treats the crime as one 
act even though several ctuldren are involved. Now, even 
thou^ often no physical or enduring injury can be proved, 
and there is at least the hope that the child may forget the 
occurrence, yet the memory of this sad experience remcuns 
with many children for life, poisons their mode of thought, 
and is felt to be an ineradicable stigma. 

ElnaUy, for a third kind of crime, I am able to give a fairly 
accurate calculation of the sodat damage. In n^ work 
mentioned on page 77 I was able to prove that during two 
years the average loss of work of every person in Worms who 
was gravely injured in an assault, amounted to 7.S days. 
If we take this as a measure — and it is certainly not exag- 
gerated — of the material damage due to the serious injuries 
in the year 1903, we obtain tremendous figures. The num< 
ber of criminal acts that actually came to trial amounted 
to &4,88S; counting a loss of 7.3 days for each act, we get 
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a losa of 692,615.9 days, or, counting 300 working days to the 
year, 8308.8 years ! This number, then, represents the actual 
loss of work annually caused by our knights of the blade. 

In this calculation I have refr^ned from including the 
insignificant injuries, as well as two cases of manslaughter and 
five cases of injuries likely to result in death. If we assume that 
such grave cases are everywhere equally common, we should 
have 365 deaths every year, and 900 dangerously wounded 
persons. How many of these are the support of their families? 
Would a woman, whose husband is brought home to her 
stabbed by some ruffian, join in Wach's mockery when he 
asks, whether it is of any use "to keep an incorri^ble ruffian 
in prison as a life-long pensioner of the State, because, if he 
were at liberty, he might give someone or other a slash"? 
Such utterances are calculated to rouse the quite unjustifiable 
feeling that everything in our legal state is sound and satis- 
factory. The parents whose child is ravished, whose son, 
their sole hope, is crippled tor life, tell another tale. Th^ 
do not feel that we are living in "weU-regulated, satisfactory, 
healtl^ legal conditions." 

The picture that I have drawn here, the most important 
points of which I have briefly emphamzed, is one of far-reach- 
ing public insecurity. The injury done to social life year by 
year is immeasurable; there is scarcely a gleam of hope for 
the future when we consider that for years the most important 
and serious crimes have been steadily increasing, that, above 
all, out juv^iiles, the hope of the future, so early and un- 
reservedly embrace crime! ~We see whither we are steering 
unless energetic action is begun. But this must be done soon, 
and it must be purposefully done. 
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§22. Prevention 

Our considerailon of the menace to legal security at the 
piesent day ^ided in a dissonance, which it is now for us to 
resolve. Was it, therefore, necessaiy to paint present and 
threatening l^al conditions so black? Does not such a 
picture produce a feeling of impotence, that fearfully watches 
the evil approach without any effort to ward it off? I think 
not. Only he who looks deariy into the future will find the 
right course in the present. 

When, some twelve years ago, the cholera broke out in 
Hamburg, our health authorities did not conceal the disease, 
as was done in many other countries, did not represent the 
danger to be less than it was; they announced clearly and 
without reservation what a dangerous plague threatened 
Germany, and with adamantine strictness enforced all the 
measures that would prevent its further spread. And th^ 
were thoroughly successful, as we know. Thus, it seems to me 
today, in regard to present legal conditions, that the una- 
dorned truth is necessary if we are really to hope at all tor an 
improvement in the unendurable situation. 

But the work of the health authorities did not end with the 
extermination of the cholera. Th^ sought for the causes of 
the epidemic, and, by providing Hamburg with a better water 
supply, permanenUy protected it from similar sad occur- 
rences. This "prevention" has always been considered the 
first and most important duty of the physician, and I know 
of no more grateful task for the criminologist and sociologist 
than the prevention of crime. 

The way to improvement is long and tedious, but the goal 
□o longer looms so misty in the hopeless distance. We know 
the obstacles that separate us from it. If all forces work 
together with a single piupose, they must succeed in leveling 
the way, and eveiy step forward must be the starting-point 
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of Dew endeavors. Every measure th&t helps to make the 
people pbysicaUyt mentally, and economically healthier is a 
weapon in the struggle against the world of crime. 

Ferri' has called the methods used to prevent crime "penal 
substitutes." This is incorrect, for th^ are not intended to 
take the place of penalties, but to make the application of 
the latter unnecessary. These preventive measures corre- 
spond to the duties of sodal hygiene. Hence the discussion 
of prophylaxis rightly begins with the chief tasks of social 
hygiene, the struggle against alcohol and against poor eco- 
nomic conditions, because we have recognized in them the 
causes of the crimes that are, on account of their frequency, 
most important. 

If we could do away with the custom of drinking, the 
numerous crimes that can be traced to alcohol and its conse- 
quences would be strangled at birth. Not all crimes, and not 
everywhere. Not all, because we cannot thus destroy the 
brutality and fighting propensities of some individuals. Not 
everywhere, as we have seen in Southern Italy, irfiere the 
knife sits loosely in its sheath, even when alcohol is not there 
to give the impulse. But with us in Germany a limitation 
of the present regular custom of drinking would be an infinite 
blessing to all the many unfortunates to whom a fit of in- 
toxication means lasting ruin. 

Supposing that with one blow we could do away mth the 
abuse of alcohol, the number of annual convictions would be 
reduced by one-fifth, with the omission of the cases of aggra- 
vated assault and battery, or at least by one-tenth, if only 
half of such cases can be attributed to alcohol. Some 50,000 
persons less would come before the criminal judge every year, 
apart from the numerous cases of simple assault and battery, 
insults, eto., that can be traced to the same cause. This is 
' Ferri, "Criminal Soadlogy," p. 112. 
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no fantastic vision; it might almost be caJIed experimental 
experience. In Ireland, Father Mathew ' succeeded, by the 
power of his personality and his enthusiastic speeches, in 
Tnnlpng total abst^neis of 1,800,000 persons in the course of a 
few years. The result was, that, whereas, in 1838, 12,096 
serious crimes were conmiitted in Ireland, in 1841 the number 
had sunk to 773, the sixteenth parti 

The slight pamanence of this unexampled success proves, 
it is true, that the method employed was not the right one; 
moreover, with us in Germany, we can never expect to educate 
the people up to permanent abstiaence. Less hopeless, how- 
ever, is the attempt to teach the broad masses how few of the 
good qualities generally attributed to alcohol it really pos- 
sesses, and how great, on the other hand, is the damage it 
does to health and prosperity. To many, the efforts to 
do away with the abuse of alcohol, especially to oppose the 
"occasional drink," seem to be merely a fad, a sort of hobby 
of uninvited national philanthropists. They are not ao to the 
man who has recognized the relation between the occa^on^ 
drink and crime, who knows that the pleasure of a convivial 
evening may have to be paid for by years of suff^ing, who 
has seen the ^lemt of the injury that ia inflicted on our na- 
tional prosperity by crimea committed while the criminal is 
intoxicated. 

In addition to instruction given to the people, who should, 
moreover, have the good example of the educated to follow, 
other methods of combating the custom of drinking should 
also be used. An extremely high tax on spirits, and higher 
ones than at present on wine and beer, will not easily be ob- 
tained in Germany, The "drop of cheer," and the "liquid 
bread," of the poor man, must not be made too dear; agri- 
culturists, too, win make up their minds with difi&culty to a 
* Batt, "Oct ASkobdSmm," p. SOS. 
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restriction of the distillation of spirits. But the part? that 
should dare in our Beichstag to demand higher taxes on all 
alcoholic drinks might withstand all antagonistic onslaughts, 
in the consciousness of liaving thus raised a powerful dam 
agunst the destructive stream of crime. "Taxes, and es- 
pecially all indirect restrictions on the production and sale 
of alcohol, are much more effective measures than monu- 
mental prison buildings." ^ 

Id this direction much good may be expected from the 
suppression of home distilleries and the restriction of bar 
licenses, as well as from the prohibition of the sale of spirits 
between Saturday noon and Monday, as it exists in Norway, 
from the suppression of drinking in places of employment, 
and from the payment of wages in the middle of the week. 

All these measures, to which many others might be added, 
are looked upon by the working population as interference in 
their habits of life. It is impossible to limit drinking mthout 
also Hmit.ing the workingman's visits to the saloon, the only 
place where he, espedally if unmarried, experiences ai^ de- 
gree of comfort. To bring about an improvement in the cus- 
tom of drinking, then, efforts must begin here. A place must 
be provided where workingmen, without drinking and mth- 
out r^arding drinking as an end in itself, can find good and 
cheap food, light, warm, comfortable rooms, and entert^n- 
ment, where they can also take their wives and children with- 
out being in constant fear of brawls. Popular reading rooms, 
popular concerts, tlie opening of the museums in the evening 
and on Sund^, gymnasiums and halls for athletic games, 
will then, in conjunction with the restaurants described above, 
breed in a large, and, espedally, the best part, of the woridng 
class a distaste for the smoky, noisy saloon, and will make 
the habitual viat to the public-house dispensable. 

I F«rn, loc eit. p. 185. 
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But this alone will not relieve the wretchedness of the 
lower classes. Comfort and entertainment to be found out- 
side may, indeed, give a man some pleasure in life, but they 
do not make his own home unnecessary, or at least should not. 
Here the methods of the indirect struggle against alcohol 
convei^ with the efforts to provide hygienic dwellings, 
where, in the interests of health, and, above all, sexual mo- 
rality, there shall be no renting of beds and no living together 
of different families in small, inadequately ventilated and 
furnished rooms. The construction of small single houses 
instead of great tenement barracks, the provision of modest, 
but neat and clean, dwellings, if possible with little gardens, 
will help to keep the workingman with his family, and will 
soon make his own home pleasanter to him than the public- 
house. 

The broad masses of the people must be educated to appre- 
date anew the value of family life, the desire for knowledge 
and higher intellectual pleasures must be arouaed and grati- 
fied. The success of all these steps, which are only indirectly 
aimed against the abuse of alcohol, will then, perhaps, be 
even more important and permanent than the anti-alcoholistic 
movement itself. 

The fact that theft is largely dependent on the economic 
situation, compeb us to turn our attention to thb question 
too; not, however, in order to pursue unattainable, foolish 
visions, and to guarantee every man a certun and sufficient 
income. The difference in the human temperament as re- 
gards saving, ecooomizit^, and squandering is so great that 
the artifidally leveled inequalities would soon reappear. It 
is impossible to put an end to desire; it is one of the quali- 
ties of human nature that is not satisfied with what has been 
attuned, that is not bound to the minimnm required for 
existence, but appears in every situation. It is strongest, of 
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course, where it is directed towards protectioD from cold and 
the gratification of the simplest aeeds of life. 

Here too, then, we must apply the lever to mitigate the 
greatest misery. Not by private benevolence alone, although 
it finds the widest field tor its activity just among the very 
poorest of the poor. In the first place, the State and the 
munidpalities must do their du^. Care of the sick and 
incurable, r^ulatioD of the aid ^ven to the poor, free em> 
ployment offices, insurance against disease, actndent, and 
unemployment, and, in the country, against diseases of 
cattle, and against hail and fire, compulsory savings 
banks, are only a few of the points at whidi attacks can 
be made to improve the welfare of the people and protect 
them from the worst misery. In economic crises, during 
which even industrious workmen lose their employment, 
in times in which provisions rise to prohibitive prices or the 
cold is excessive, the methods mentioned above fail. Then 
temporary employment, the distribution of bread and coal, 
the opening of stations where people can warm themselves, 
lodgings for ihoae without shelter, must all do their part 
tf^ether with the liberality of the prosperous. 

We cannot exterminate theft, but we shall save the best 
among the criminab, the individuals who are driven to steal 
by desperation and despair. 

The unfortunate position of the children who, of ill^tl- 
miate birth or the product of drunken families and criminal 
environment, from their earliest years fall victims to mental 
and moral corruption, has always challenged compassion 
and energetic action. It would be wdl if we could prevent 
the procreation of such usually physically and mentally 
inferior diOdren. This is the purpose of the widely deured 
prohibition forbidding epileptics, drunkards, confirmed crim- 
inals, and the insane to many. We cannot expect moch of 
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such a measure; we can, indeed, prevent mairiage, but not 
the procreation of children, and precisely in the lowest strata 
of the people, instead of the legitimate marriage, illegal sexual 
relations would flourish still more luxuriantly. The time is 
probabljr still distant when procreation will be prevented 
by castration, although this proposal has already been made 
in all seriousness.' For the present, then, our care must 
be^ at the point where we see children growing up in crim- 



Almost equally menaced are those children who are the 
result of marriages which, in consequence of extreme poverty, 
consist only of an outward living together and the procreation 
of, usually, numerous progeny, — marriages in which the bus- 
band is at work in the factory from early till late, and the 
mother spends her times at the wash-tub, or, as well as her 
husband, in the factory. No one is there to look after and 
bring up the children; at best, they are left to the care of 
some neighbor or to themselves, but often enough they be- 
gin at an early age to work too, delivering bread and news- 
papers, selling flowers and matches. The street supple- 
ments the events that take place before the eyes of the 
children in the overcrowded home. Precocious, and with- 
out education or training, the poor little mortals are an 
easy prey to the temptations that surround them on every 
side. 

Our dvil code has left it to the national legislation to pro- 
vide for these neglected children. Fortunately, the separate 
States at once realized the seriousness of the situation, and 
in quick succession special laws followed one another, allowing 
State intervention even before a ctuld or a minor has shown 
by crime that bis training has failed. 

' Naaeka, "Die ^Kastntiou bei gewiiaen ElaaMn Ton Degenoiezten ak ein 
wirkaamer oodtler Schutc" (Arch. Erim. Anthr. IH, 18). 
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The PnissiaD law of July 2, 1900,' lebting to the "State 
education of minora " avoida the expression "compulsoiy edu- 
cation," used 1^ most of the States, so that there shaJI be 
no danger of this kind of education being regarded aa a sub- 
stitute for penal measures, and a stigma attach to the child. 
This would be veiy unjust, inasmuch aa we cannot admit 
that the children suffer for the guilt of the parents; be^des, 
in many cases, the neglect is not due to the lack of will on 
tlie part of the parents, but to thdr inability to bring up the 
child properly because they are prevented bom. doing so by 
disease, absence, and dire necessity. 

It b true the name does not help matters, if the whole 
proceeding is not lightiy carried out. Even though a number 
of mistakes may be regarded as tiie unavoidable consequence 
of the short time that the system has bad in which to develop, 
yet it cannot be denied that serious and experienced observers 
say qtiite openly that the State education law does not fulfill 
the expectations to which it gave rise. 

Perhaps expectations were too high in some respects, 
because it was not taken into consideration and, indeed, 
could not be foreseen, how great the proportion of mentally 
inferior children is who require this kind <rf education. 
Among the children who were being given special edu- 
cative training whom Tippel ' examined, he found 66.87% 
mentally inferior. In the light of this fact it is interest- 
ing to leam that an official enquiry put to fourteen insti- 
tutions harboring 544 children called forth the reply that 
there were no psychically defective children among them! 
There can be no doubt that the difference here lies, not in 
the material, but in the judgm^tt, which is explained by the 

' Ludwig Sekmili, "Wegweuer lum pi«ussi0cben FUraorgeenidiungagD- 
seti," Snd ed., Dtlsaeldorf, 1901, L. Schwann. 

* Tippet, "FUrwrgeeraehung und PBychiatrie" (Allg. ZcHsch. f. Fsych. 
I^VI.fi8S). 
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difference in the special education of the persons forming the 
judgment. It ia essential, however, that, if special State 
education ia to be properly carried out, the institution physi- 
cians and the superintendents of the institutions should have 
a preliminary psychiatrical education and some degree of 
psychiatrical abihty. This is shown by Eluge's * ^iperiences; 
for he was able to overcome di£Sculties which would have 
proved insurmountable to the superintendents of the special 
educational institutions. 

Unfortunately, however, in addition to these defects, 
there are many other things to be desired without which the 
success of the whole scheme b questionable. Admission 
to an institution must be more speedily procurable, there 
must be less red tape about it, an individual's ruin must not 
be allowed to take place because of the expense of preventing 
it, the foolishness or obstinacy of parents must not be permitted 
to undo at one blow the good that has been acquired in years 
of truning.^ There is still much to be improved in the pn>< 
ceedings that lead up to the child's admission to the institu- 
tion, as well as in the special education itself. But, for the 
most part, the errors are capable of correction, and so we may 
hope that Kohlrausch's ' fears are unfounded, when he says : 
" It is just the idea that we are concerned with a social hy- 
gienic, a preventive, measure, that is seemingly fading away." 

The training of neglected children in special educational 
institutions b, of comrse, only one of the possibilities of pre- 
venting complete ruin. If the offspring of criminal families, 
children who are themselves already affected, are too numer- 

I Khi{)», "ITber die Behandliiiis nod Onterbringuilg ptychisch abuormer 
FtlimrgeiSgliDge" (MSdirKriuipBrch. II, 882). 

* Kluntker, "Ertahningen mit der FUrsoTgeerriehoiig" (MScbrKrim- 
Flych. I. 640). 

' Kohlraiueh, "Die Remiltate der Eammeigericfatlichea Rechtsprecbnng 
Uber daa FflnoTgeeniduiiigsgeHti" (MSi-^fgrimP«yrh . I, 878). 
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oos in one institation, the other children, who are still quite 
healthy, are in too great danger of psychic infectiffli. and for 
thifl reason it has been decided that th^ may quite properly 
be put in the care ot suitable families. If there were only 
enough (rf such tamOies! But we must not forget that a 
family's motives in assuming the care of a neglected diOd 
are not always pure, that the hope of gaining another work- 
ing member in the family often plays a part. 

Hence we must turn to the existing educational institutions 
c^ diurches, sodeties, and private persons. I peisonally 
have the greatest hopes of the activity of those guardians 
who have to supervise the "natural and regular growing up 
into sodal life." ' When, with the increased application of 
this special education, the (nrcle of those persons who are 
active as guardians in accordance with the regulations is 
growing ever wider, we shall have a staff of hdpers who. 
with th^ interest in the individual children, will also become 
interested in the movement itsdf and in the whole prophy- 
laxis of crime. They need fear no lack of work. 

Here is the place to speak of the care of released convicts.* 
which is also directed towards preventing a relapse into crime. 
It is often subjected to a harsh criticism, which Fern* expresses 
in the words: "It must not be forgotten what kind of an im- 
pression thi" support of criminals must make on the millions 
of honest workmen who are less fortunate than the released 
convicts." This view rests on a misunderstanding of the 
aim in providing shelter and work. If, on the expiration 

' Krohiu, "ErdebungBanitalten tOr lUe Teriuaote, KefKhrdete and ver- 
waluloEte Jugend in Freiuaeii," Berlin, 1001, CmI Hejrmum'a Verk& 
p. XXXIX. 

* According to RotaifM ("ZweihundeTt Jftbie FOnorge ia pieuanachea 
SUaUregiening fUr die entlusenen Strafgefaogetien," Beriin, 1S05, p. S), tho 
oldert "Ftlnoige" decree u tlie decree of Frederick 1 (d Fnusia, of August 
28, 1710. 

> Fori, "Dm Vetbrechen ala lociale EndieiDmig," p. 4U. 
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of his sentence, we turn the released prisoner into the street, 
we simply deliver him over to the mercies of sodety. It is 
very difficult for the released prisoner, alone, often in a strange 
dty, dependent enUrely on himself, to find work; the money 
he has earned is soon gone, he grows hungry, and all his good 
resolutions quickly disappear. Or perhaps be spends the 
money at once in drink; then his reappearance before the 
criminal judge occurs even sooner. "Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than the few holidays after expiated punishment, 
which, devoted to hunting for work and shelter, lead to 
loafing, drinkmg, and the forming of bad acquuntanceships, 
and make the released prisoner r^ractory, rude, and inacces- 
sible to good influences." ' 

This must be prevented. The prisoner must not receive 
into his own keeping the money be has earned by his industry; 
for this reason the term "work premium" was changed into 
"gift for work." The money b not paid to the man, but is 
sent to the societies that care for released prisoners. It is 
easy for them to prevent its being foolishly wasted; more- 
over, they are able, by procuring toob and suitable clothing, 
paying the arrears of rent for the family, etc., to provide 
ag^nst the new life's bdng begun with debts. 

The most important thing, however, b the procuring of 
work, and it b necessary that thb should be done before the 
prisoner b released, so that the seriousness of work may help 
to sustun him immediately on hb dismissal, and facilitate 
hb re-entry into society. The endeavors of the sodeties for 
the care of released prisoners are not always crowned with 
success. Thb b partly due to the ways of the released pris- 
oners themselves, and partly to lack of energy of the organs 
selected to do the work, which do not all fulfill tbdr sodal 
obligations with complete understanding. Many a released 
' EniuM, "Lehibuch der GefilngDitkunde," p. 8S1. 
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criminal might be brought back to an industrious, honest life, 
if the way were made ea^ for him as often as now obstacles 
are found in his path. Krohne * graphically describes the 
struggle of s crinunal for his civil rehabilitation. *' It is really 
heartbreaking to watch such a death struggle, and if society 
closes its eyes to it, it will nevertheless soon be unpleasantly 
reminded of it; for then, like all convulsive movements, 
this struggle makes itself felt externally. The criminal is 
not dead, he continues to live in his children, in the young 
people he has met in prison and in lodgings. That is the crim- 
inal bacillus that goes on spreading. By watching it, society 
can see how it injures itself if it does not do eveiything pos- 
sible to reclaim the delinquent, or, if that is impossible, at 
least to give him a quiet place in which to die, instead of 
affording him the opportunity of infecting others." Such 
endeavors, apparently, benefit only the criminal who is helped, 
but, in reahty, public security profits still more. 

The prophylaxis of crimes includes also the development of 
the police, and energetic prosecuUon. A vacillating man, 
who knows that punishment will follow swiftly on the heeb 
of his crime, is less likely to fall than if others' experience 
has shown him that he has the prospect of escaping punish- 
ment. Hiough this may not be a highly ethical point of view, 
yet we cannot afford to disdain anything that will hdp us 
in the struggle against crime. Most demoralizing of all, 
are threatened punishments that exist only on paper, or are 
but seldom used in comparison with the frequency of the 
offense, as, for instance, criminal abortion, sodomy, the pro- 
curing of women for prostitution. They undermine the 
general feeling tor the law slowly but surely, instead <^ 
strengthening it. 

And strengthening is what it urgently needs. When some 

. ' KnJm» (Mitteilungen der I. K. V.. VI, 667). 
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sensational court trial is taking place, some unusually horrible 
murd^ is committed, some unheard-of swindle is perpetrated, 
the indignation of the whole people is so unanimous that we 
mi^t hug ourselves in the illusion that the people's feeling 
for the law ia highly developed. Unfortunately, however, 
it fuls in the course of everyday life as r^ards minor trans- 
gressions of the law. The "market penny" which the cook 
who does the marketing keeps for herself) the adulteration 
of milk, the giving of short weight, the whole field of dis- 
honest competition, betr^ as undeveloped a feeling for the 
law, as do wrong declarations of property to be taxed, and 
smuggling goods through the customs. 

The last-named example shows that slow improvement is 
taking place. Not many years ago, in passing the frontier 
into Austria, Italy, or France, one could be fairly cert^n 
that, once over the border, the undeclared cigars would be 
brought out from their hiding-places with a certain pride, 
frequently that elaborate accounts would be given of how the 
vigilance of the ofiBcials had been avoided. This is now gen- 
erally recognized as not respectable, and, though I believe 
that such smuggling goes on often enou^, yet it is no longer 
done so publicly and with such an attitude of resisting the 
unjustified demands of the State. Slight as this sign is, I 
yet believe it to be a symptom of a finer sense for justice and 
injustice. 

The more sharply our l^al consciousness rejects, as inad- 
missible, every deviation from the straight path, even where 
Dither criminal judge nor statute threatens, the more surely 
can we reckon on a general refinement of the feeling for ri^t. 
To this end, according to mdividuality, descent, and educa- 
tion, the home and school, church and press, must woric to- 
gether. If I mention the press next to the school and the 
church, I should exphun why I 1^ so much stress upon it. 
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Above all, because it is harmful, and, in two directions. The 
published accounts of triab giving, as is commonly done, the 
D&mes of those concerned, spread the name of the convicted 
person abroad, and thus not only make it more difficult for 
him to regain his place in the world, but also injure to a much 
greater extent his relatives, who often have much to suffer 
from this source. Moreover, the desctiptioD of crimes does 
not exactly serve to improve morality. I need only call to 
mind the Sternberg trial, the details of which formed a highly 
undesirable subject for conversation. 

The curious phenomenon, that certain unusual deeds of 
honor g&ierally follow one another at short intervals in differ- 
ent places, may probably also be traced to the — admittedly 
unintentional — effect of the newspaper reports. We are 
concerned here with a phenomenon of pathoto^cal nature. 
A great many of the most infamous sexual crimes are com- 
mitted by epileptics in abnormal states. Tlte ideas and notions 
of the man in his nonnal state often, however, play a part 
whesa he is in an abnormal condition; thiu, his remembrance 
of newspaper descriptions of dismembered corpses, ripped 
open bodies, arson, and murder, may turn the confused 
destructive fury of the epileptic into dangerous channels. 
Weak-minded persons, too, especially juveniles, may easily 
fall victims to their desire for notoriety, and feel themselves 
flattered if their heroic deeds are described in the paper, 
possibly even their picture printed in the so-called "police 
journals." 

It is clear that the press can do a great deal of harm in tiiis 
way; also, the knowledge that stabbing, swindling, sexual 
crimes, take place daily gradually makes the people apathetic, 
so that a crime must be particularly sensational to arouse 
their indignation. 

It should be the duty of the press to point out to society 
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its share of guilt in tlie criinei and so to aiouse everyone's 
conscience that he realizes what he owes to soaety at laige. 
When, in times of finanfial panic and banlc failures, public 
indignation stones the guilty, it should be made clear that 
the desire of each individual for the abundant profits of cer- 
tun commercial papers is also to blame for the wild specu- 
lations of the bank directors. At the time that an unfor- 
tunate ending of s drinking bout cost an officer his life, 
it would have been the duty of the press not to condemn so 
much this particular case as the general custom of drinking, 
that daily demands Tictims, though not under such tragic 
circumstances. 

The press is such ao efficient instrumeDt for developing 
the feeling for justice because it can gain its effect by contin- 
ual repetitioQ without being monotonous. The influ^ice of 
the school, unfortunately, ceases too early, and those persons 
who most need religious influences are often the very ones that 
hold themselves aloof from them. Nevertheless, it would be 
very regrettable if all these factors should not work together 
harmoniously to the same end. 

§ 33. BeipotuibiHtT 
Our legislation is built up on the basis of the doctrine of 
the free determination of will. "The right of the state" — 
so stQTs the draught of a penal code for the North German 
Federation — "not only to adopt measures of security 
against the criminal, but to punish him, rests on the general 
human opinion that the mature and mentally sound man 
has sufficient will power to repress impulses to criminal acts, 
and to act in accordance with the general consdousness of 
right." It is not my task to discuss here, at lei^th, the inex- 
haustible theme of free will, but I cannot pass it by entirely, 
aa long as eminent criminologists continue to hold to that 
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doctrine as the "basis of crinunal law,"' and, indeed, to 
adhere to the extreme form, entirely unlimited freedom of 
the wilL 

The discussion about the freedom of the will is always carried 
on in a somewhat irritated k^, as are all ai^uments about 
questions of faith and perception. While Schopenhauer, 
for instance, treats the adherents of free will as "superficially 
thinking minds," in another quarter it is more the moral 
qualification of the determiuists that is doubted. The Bava- 
rian Minister of Public Worship, von TjiTn<Tnnnn, in his 
opening speedi at the third International Psychological 
Congress, in Munich, in 1896, felt himself constrained to 
say, with unmistakable rderence to von liszt's address on 
"Responsibility in Criminal Law": * "I hope that the psy- 
chological congresses will aid in allaying the great danger to 
the public life of the cultured nations which might arise from 
certain psychological theories, and I am confident that these 
congresses will not shake, but rather re-eniorce, the old behel 
in a man's responsibility for his acts." 

Disputed scientific questions cannot be dedded with pas- 
sion. As we see that a number of our most eminent thinkav 
adhere to the doctrine of free will, Schopenhauer's view seems 
to me to be as tmjustified as the opposite attack of those who 
tear that the relinquishing of free will will mean the collapse of 
ethics and morals, law and sodety. State and church. They 
forget that St. Augustine* and Luther denied the doctrine 
of free will. 

We shall see that, with the deterministic view, it is still 

I Birknteyer, "Gedanken EOr berontebenden Hefonn der dentscben Stnl- 
gcKtcgebuug" (Archiv fUi' Stiafiecht, XLVIH, 07). 

* "Dritter inteniatioiuler KongreM fUr P^chologie," Mmddi, 1SS7, i. F. 

Ti^twnann , p. 18. 

■ PctoTMR, "mileiufreiheit, Motd und StnSreiheit," Uimidi. 1006, J. F. 
LebiDuui, p. 14i 
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possible to munttua the responsibility of a man for his acts, 
— though from an esatirely different standpoint, it is true. 

The standpoint of the natural sciences, and this is the only 
one I can represent here, varies considerably from "general 
human opinion." We must hold fast to the fact that an effect 
can take place only if it is preceded by a cause. Consequently 
the phenomena which we call acts of will must be preceded 
by a causal activity. This activity goes on in our brain, 
hence is dependent on the latter's condition. 

A "free will" that acts without cause, or, more comprehen- 
sibly, without motive, does not exist. To be sure, it cannot 
be denied that the weighing of the motives for and against, 
and the final decision, are bound up with a feeling that may 
easily give the observer the illusion of "free will." And the 
more easily and clearly is this illusion produced, the less 
careful the observer is in the analysis of the processes of his 
consciousness. And yet the recognition of the law of caus- 
ality compels us to give up this illu^n, flattering as it is to 
self-love and conceit. The supposition that acts can be 
caused by a will that is entirely beyond and removed from 
motives, would lead to the moat fantastic consequences. 
"What would become of this world if necessity did not run 
through aD things and hold them together? A monstrosity, 
a pile of debris, a distorted visage without sense or meaning — 
the work, namely, of true and pure chance." ' 

Every act is the necessary final result of the effect of a 
series of motives on a certain character. We are far from 
being able to view this origin and development in its whole 
course. But, just because we are affected by a number of 
motives which we do not know, which, perhaps, practiced 
introspection m^ lead us merely to suspect, we should 

> Sehppmhauer, "Vhtx (Ue Fieihot des menacUicIia) WUleua," Lequig, 
Fhil^ Bedun, m. p. MI. 
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beware of applying to others the thoroughly subjective 
measure which we gain by, ourselves, measuring our own 
thought, and of trusting our own decision too confidently. 

The reaction to an outward or inward irritant is extremely 
different. It is dependent on individual character. But is 
it true that the character is not "something given or even 
forced upon the individual by causalities, but a peculiarity 
freely acquired by everyone, of his own knowledge, judgmenti 
and choice, the product of free wili in the education of self"? ' 
These words bear witness to a tremendous underestimation 
oi the natural disposition given to the individual, and pTisting 
at birUi. Externally, intelligence is the factor in natural 
disposition that is most striking, and consequently it is often 
pushed too far into the for^round. The ability to experience 
and to assimilate can be measured by a fairly high degree 
of reliability. We are not so clear about the part played by 
the emotions ; * even if we do not agree with Wundt in making, 
in every case, the emotion the starting point of the act of will, 
we must not underestimate its influence on the single act 
and on the formation of the character. The intensity of 
emotional feelings b certunly a quality that can be much 
dianged by education and experience, but, just as certwily, 
it is not always thus changed. The intellect is far more easily 
affected by ^perience, and is influenced by environment and 
schooling, example and mstruction. At a definite moment, 
however, that is, at the time of the crime, the character of a 
man exists as a complete and finished one, not to be changed 
until after, or except by, the eventual dedsion. At this 
moment, then, a "free" altca^tion of diaractcr is no longer 



I OrAtff, "Die Vermiiideniiig der WiUemtreihat im DeteRninlimiu" 
(Zeitachr. f. d. ge». StnfrechUwuieiiBchAtt, XII, p. SS7). 

' HocAt, "Die Freiheit des Willeiu Tom SUndpunkte der PiTdMpftUido- 
pt," yn^mdea, IDOS, J. F. Bergmuu, p. 14. 
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possible, the act takes place as the necessat? result of the out- 
ward and iowiurd motives, working on the existing character. 

Having established this, we must not pause, but must ask, 
further, how ia a character formed? We may leave tlie fact 
aside, that environment, family, instruction, religious, social, 
and ethnological influences, certainly cannot be freely formed 
by the individual according to his desire. But we ask in vain, 
why do the thoughts and feelings of the one individual cling 
mainly and enduringly to ethically good, altruistic ideas, 
while the same ideas rebound ineffectively from the mind of 
another? Let ua try, without prejudice and with the greatest 
possible objectivity, to follow the character development of 
an individual backwards to the point at which a "willing" 
of the character ia possible. ,By doing this, we find ourselves 
at our point of departure; we must halt at the natural dis- 
position, intellectual and emotional, and confess that the 
development of character also is not a product of free wiU. 
Whether we, then, ascribe the final result more to the inade- 
quate organization or to wrong development, is indifferent 
to the fact: a man cannot form his character as he deurcs. 

If penal acts do not appear as the repression of free will, 
but as the result of complicated processes, which are depend- 
ent on the organization and development of the brun, on 
intelligence, experience, and emotional excitability, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, on external conditions, — 
what ri{^t have we to make a criminal responsible for his 
acts? 

Study of the world of nature shows that every organism 
responds to stimuli of sufficient strength. Hcactions take 
place especiaUy in response to irritations which threaten the 
^stence of the individual. The motive of every defense 
against attack is persoiul well-being and self-preservation. 
Thus the single cell resists attack, aa does every animal. 
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mcluding man; hence the original fonn of the development 
of punishment was simple defense. We can still see that 
today in races on a low plane of culture. 

A later development ia the reaction that does not take 
place at the moment, but is delayed and appears as revenge. 
Both forms, the direct as well as the delayed, the defensive 
and the revengeful, function confront us on two planes, of 
which the lower, the individual, progresses to the sociiJ. 
The defense and revenge of the attacked individu^ easily 
exceeds the limits of the necessaiy, and thus gives rise to 
new counter-reactions; a typical example is blood- ven- 
geance, which led to the complete extermination of whole 
families. 

When a larger organism, that is, the tribe or the State, 
takes over the office of defense, a more practical estimation 
of the reaction necessary to a certun attack is arrived at. 
Those persons who were at the head of such an organism 
undertook the decision in difficult cases and provided, on 
behalf of the tribe or State, for the execution of the reaction. 

A new element was introduced by the priests: "In their 
hands," writes Ferri,^ "what was originally individual or 
tribal revenge assmned the character of divine revenge, and, 
from a purely defensive (unction, came to be a mor^ and 
reli^ous one. The consequence was that, as in aU ecclesi- 
astical, religious formations, a strict formalism and a mystical 
idea of expiation made themselves felt." 

With the development of the State, the judicial power once 
more slipped from the priests' grasp into the hands of laymen, 
but the idea of expiation was retained; the penal power repre- 
sented simply a retributive measiu«. This principle, which 
was not originally inherent in punishment, cannot be carried 
out, as will be shown, and the criminal codes, too, that are 
> Loe. eit. p. IM. 
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built up OQ it are full of inadequadea, oompromises with other 
views, sod contradictions. 

We cannot do without the defensive response to attacks. 
Both the individud and the totality of persons that we know 
as the State and society, require protection for th^ existence. 
Thus, quite apart from all the alien elements of the original 
defensive reaction, we still, from an entirely different point 
of view, come to maintain the responsibility of the attacker. 
I agree with Ferri: '"Hie natural foundation and the funda- 
mental principle of the repression of crimes exists solely in 
the necesd^ for self-preservalion, which applies to every 
individual and every social organism." 

From this standpoint, which sees in crime only the injury 
to society, and in punishment only the necessary social re- 
action ag^nst it, the struggle against mminab must be 
carried on. We thus depart from the moral, and in its place 
set up the sodal, responsibility. This is not so strange to our 
legislation as it appears. In the case of minors, and juv^iiles 
acquitted because ot lack c^ comprehension, our penal law 
provides a compulsory education, lasting for years, even 
when the offense is harmless, and altbou^ the person who 
committed it is not regarded as accotmtable. Still dearer 
b this sodal reaction in the case of beggars and prostitutes. 
Prostitutes who frequently offend against the police regu- 
lations, who, for instance, pass through certain forbidden 
streets, show themselves after sunset, etc., are committed 
to the workhouse for one or two years. It is the same with 
beggars and tramps who are repeatedly found without work 
and shelter. The effect of this regulation can only be measured 
by the fact, that the average penalty imposed for indecent 
assaults on juveniles is about one to one and a half years. 
Now, if the vagabond who is afnud of work, and the prosti- 
tute, are sent to the workhouse for one or two years, it cannot 
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be that thia course u dictated by moral indignation about 
their offense; it must be expluned as the State's method of 
defending itself against these parasites. 

The necessity for protecting society has also caused the 
State to intervene, even where sympathy with a p^chic 
disease restrains all feeling of disapprove. The lunatic, 
whose mad ideas menace public safely, is taken care of in an 
insane a^lmn, even if, because he entirely fails to realize his 
condition, he feds this, often life-long, confinement, to be crud 
in the extreme. Though he may excite our deepest pity, yet 
no one would feel his confinement to be inadmissible. Recently 
our le^slation has gone even a step farther. The insane per- 
son who sets fire to a house is not, indeed, convicted of arson, 
but, according to § 829 of the Civil Code, he is obliged to 
be kept hannless" as equity requires." Although this belongs 
in quite another field, that of the dvil law, it nevertheless 
proves that the social respon^bility of a person who is irrespon- ' 
sible in criminal law is not incompatible with our l^al views. 

Many people have come to regard the giving up of free 
will as identical with the giving up of the feeling of respoUM- 
bility. But this does not correspond to the general feeling. 
"With or without the belief in free will, unpleasant feelings 
arise in me, if I belong to the normal majority, as soon as 
my behavior departs from the course that I feel, with subjec- 
tive certainty, to be the right one; and this stirring of con- 
science guides me, whether I believe the conscience to be the 
indicator of an intelligible character or not. I feel mysdf 
to be the perpetrator of my deeds and must be accountable 
for them; thia feeling of responsibility is not changed in the 
least by my scientific conviction that the nature oi this feeling 
too is necessarily determined." * 

' EocAe, "Die Fi«i)iut dea WUleiu vom Standpiinkte der Piychopktholo. 
gie," mesbMlen. 1908, J. F. Beignuuu. 
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This feeling of responrability dominates the normal man, — 
in fact, as Hoche and Mohr^ have proved, it is not always 
lacking in the insane, whom even the most fanatical indeter- 
minist would deny free will. Ftom this, we may conclude that 
there is nothing antf^nistic to our feeling when the State 
presumes to hold us responsible for our acta. One thing, how- 
ever, must be admitted, if we no longer regard character as 
the work of our will, and that is, that oui feeling for the evU- 
doer should be rather one of pity than of moral indignation, 
a view that our own self-approbation often makes it difficult 
to take. 

And that is the only point in which we differ from the mor- 
alists and the representatives of free will. We, too, certainly 
do not wish to allow the criminal to follow his crinunal ten- 
dencies unmolested, we too desire an ene^etlc reaction against 
the disturbers of the legal peace. If a feeling (A compassion 
runs through all our measures, it can yet ezerdse an influence 
only in so far as the interests of the individual can be combined 
with those of sodety, but never further. 

This compassion, however, mtist never d^enerate into 
weakness. More important than the tight of the individual, 
is the right of the totality; whoever injures it, must suffer 
in consequence. And, just as pity does not prevent our 
removing the insane from society, just as we protect the com- 
munity from the infection of lepro^, so too our course, as 
regards the socially dangcnius, must be dictated by this point 
of view: the protection of our health, our honor, our property. 
But will it be possible to go on builiUng on this haaa? That 
experience alone will show. 

To disarm an important critidam at the outset: we do not 
demand that a new criminal law shall be draughted at once, 

t Mohr, "WiUeiulicibeit and P^XihopBtlioIogie " (HSchrKrimPsycb. I, 
7SS). 
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which shall throw overboard everything that at present exists, 
but we do demand that people Bhall not cling to the old with 
persistent prejudice merely because it is old. Experience 
teaches us that great revolutions are slow in taking place, 
that the enthusiasm of the advocates of the new finds its 
natural corrective in the conservatism of the adherents of 
the old, — and this is well. For then the way to improvement 
is guned step by step, and every advance rests on a sore 
foundation. 

§ U. The PnrpoH of Pnniihment 

The makers of our criminal laws have avoided setting up a 
definite theory about the foundation and nature of punish- 
ment. Sdence, therefore, has tried the more eagerly to find 
one. But "it must be affirmed that no uniform, generally 
recognized, and universal theory of punishment, for all ages 
and peoples, exists." ' And yet, neither the theorist, the judge, 
nor certainly the l^islator, and, least of all, the official in 
whose hands lies the carrying out of the soitence, can do with- 
out one. He must know vdiat he is to do with the ddinquent. 
The present state of the matter is theoretically this: the judge 
pronounces a sentence of definite duration, and delivers the 
delinquent up that the sentence may be executed; that is 
the end of the case, as far as the judge b concerned. He has 
nothing to do with the way in which the sentence is executed. 
Blany judges have periiaps heard lectures on prisons and 
prison discipline, but there are numbers who have nsra 
visited a prison, and very few who have a clear idea of the 
execution of the sentence. 

Krohne, who is most intimately familiar with the way in 
which peialties are carried out, is moved by his experioice to 

■ Vtm Bcttimdoiff, "Die nchtUdten Priiuipieii dea Stnhdlatigi, Hud- 
bodi d«i Gefti^wwww." HMubnig, 1888, 1, p. S84. 
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exclaim: "Even if you have the best law, the best judge, 
the best sentence, and the prison official is not efficient, 
you might as well throw the statute into the waste basket and 
bum the sentence!" ^ Not from the law, then, may we ex- 
pect an improvement in legal security, but from the execu- 
tion of the punishment. There hes the centre of gravity of 
the struggle against crime. 

As, in von Holtzendoiff's opinion, there can hardly be three 
eminent teachers of the law in Germany who aie completely 
agreed as to the final formula of criminal law, it cannot 
possibly be the duty of the physician to take a stand as 
regards all the existing theories, an attitude which merely 
ends in his setting up a new one. Only the most important 
points of view most be mentioned. Von Holtzendoiff assumes 
that every offense produces three effects, and that popular 
feeling demands of punishment tbree purposes that shall 
correspond to these three effects: a. The effect of anger and 
of the feeling of revenge; the p^oal^ acts as satisfaction or 
as expiation; b. the effect of fear produced in those persons 
who have not been injured; the purpose of the punishment is 
deterrence, deterrence of the evil-doer as special prevention, 
deterrence of all the dubious elements in the people as general 
prevention; e. the effect of sympathy with the criminal, 
who is tortured by remorse, or has been rendered innocuous, 
or has been phyEdcally overpowered; the suff^ing of the 
penally is intended to lead to improvement. 

Hie idea of expiation, of retribution, corresponds rou^dy 
in its meaning to "on eye for an eye," ' to the measuring of the 
punishment by the greatness of the objective guilt. Sdunidt * 

1 UiUenanseii der I. K. T., TI. 8M. 

* BirkBMgtr, loo, oiL Not« M. 

* Bidurd Sdimiit, "Die Aufgaben dei Stnlrachtqiaege," Ldpng. 18W, 

p.<a«. 
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quotea Anaelm Feuerbach'e pathetic words: "It may be of 
advantage to the State to spare certuo crimiiuiU! Chance 
causes may move a man to crime; he only needs to be warned, 
to be disciplined, and he will be the most upright dtizen. 
If he falls under the penalty of the law, he is lost forever, and 
thus the State b dqirived of a useful, perhaps necessary, 
member. But it is still more advantageous to the State for 
justice to show itself to be inflexible, that it should not be 
bent to secure chance advantages, thus undermining the 
authority of the laws and making a childish toy of the threat 
of punishment." This is the point of view of the words: 
"fiat justitia. pereat mundus." 

The adherents of this view are probably few in number. 
They, like Schmidt, point to the legal consciousness, tind the 
people's feeling for justice, as a proof of the necessity of adapt- 
ing the punishment to the sodal significance of the offense. 
It will readily occur to us all, however, how often the feelii^ 
of the people fuls to agree ^th that of the judge. I merely 
wish to touch on a few points on which the average judgment 
of the people differs from that of the law: popular judgment 
does not understand why the unsuccessful attempt should 
rem^n unpunished, why an accessory to a criminal act, 
the actual perpetrator of which is acquitted on the giomid 
of insanity, should be allowed to go free; in fact, the feeling 
of revenge even demands that an msane person shall be pun- 
ished, if his act is one that particularly excites popular passion; 
we see this in the convictions of insane persons by juries and, 
occasionally, by judges, when they disr^ard the unanimous 
reports of alienists. Such wide disagreements between popular 
feeling and the laws as were seen in the case of larceny of 
electricity need not be considered, because the differences there 
can easily be remedied by suitable supplementation and ex- 
planation of the sections of the statute. 
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The appeal to the l^al consciousness of the people also 
tfuls in the case of such excrescences aa witch trials and the 
excesses of the Commune. But if the people, with their 
naive, often short-sighted and one-sided feelings, are headed 
in the wrong direction, it is the duty of science to conect and 
enlighten them. 

But many of the most important fundamental principles 
of our criminal law are incompatible with the theory of retri- 
bution, which demands a punishment equal to the objective 
guilt: such are, for instance, the heavier penalty for the re- 
cidivist, extenuating circumstances, the statute of limitations, 
conditional release during the canying out of the sentence, 
the lighter punishment of juveniles, the curtailment of the 
accumulated penalties when an offender is sentenced at the 
same time for several offenses, a ^atem which Ferri harshly 
but not incorrectly describes as "selling at the wholesale 
price." All these things are the result of the consideration 
of the subjective guilt of the perpetrator, in addition to the 
objective injury to legal values. The modem representatives 
of the theory of retribution also desire to do this; for, "if 
the punishment is to be entirely proportionate to the guilt, 
it must take the guilt, not only as it is objectively embodied 
in the crime, but also in its subjective source in the mind of 
the criminal, in his motives, and in his attitude before and 
after the deed, more fully into account." * 

The judge is thus confronted by one of the most difficult 
tasks conc^vable, one that is frequraitly imi>ossible, the finding 
of a formula that unites the subjective and the objective guilt. 
The solution of this difficulty ia above all, impossible when the 
success of an act is either greater or less than was intended. 
In the case of an attempted murder which fails because the 
murderer does not use the poison properly or miscalculates 
. ' fitrihn^wr, loe. eiL p. <I7. 
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the range of a rerolver, when an attempt at arson faila be- 
cause the offender did not notice that the hay was wet, when a 
burglar opens an empty safe, — in all the mete attempts at 
crime, — the damage done is often slight or entirely lacking, 
while the subjective guilt often stamps the act as particularly 
dangerous in the sense of retributive justice. The opposite 
is the case with liability for the consequences which makes 
a man answerable for events of which he has been the cause 
in a slight d^ree only. If a fi^t leads to the death of one of 
the participants, not because he was seriously injured, but 
because he did not take care of a harmless scratch and died 
of the blood poisoning tiiat ensued, his death is laid at the 
door of the man he fought with. The same is true of the 
student whose opponent n^lects a slight sword-<iit, of the 
pedestrian whose falling matdi causes a £re in whicdi people 
perish. What determines the amount of guilt? The result) 
the subjective guilt, the general make-up of the offender? 

We find ourselves entirely at sea aa soon as we — still led 
by the fiction of a just retribution — attempt to consider the 
individuality of the offender. Birkmeyer, who considers the 
reform of the criminal law possible only from the point of 
view of the idea of retribution, and may, therefore, be con- 
sidered a typical representative of this school, goes so far as to 
demand, with von Weinrich, that: "The judge should know 
more about the personal drcumstances of the accused, that 
he nu^ be able to weigh rightly the degree of his guilt. 
He must know whether, besides the accused himsdf, his 
parents or nearest relatives have ever been convicted of seri- 
ous crimes, whether they were intemperate, whethn mental 
disease is hereditary in the family, — moreover, what has 
been the training and education <^ the accused, the course of 
bis life hitherto, at least its main events, his family circum- 
stances, his occupation, witli what persons he associates and 
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what his other social relations are, and all this he most know 
more accurately than is at present usual." ' 

I must confess that I do not see what vestige of a "just 
retribution" can remain if the judge penetrates into the deep- 
est causes of a criminal act to the extent Birkmey^ demands. 
The sad picture of the child that has absorbed, almost with 
its mother's milk, contempt for everything that others revere, 
that, neglected and callous, has reached the age when it can 
feel the severity of the law, will rather arouse in the judge a 
feeling of compassion than one of indignation. And when he, 
further, takes into consideration the external circumstances 
that have deprived the weakling of his last moral support, 
then, indeed, it will be difScuIt for him to decide who bears 
the greater guilt, the individual or society. The more seriously 
the judge enters into his task, the wider will be the circle of 
circumstances surrouBding the crime that he must take into 
account. I have not described the socia] causes of crime so 
carefully for nothing; they should prove that a crime, apart 
from the directly recognizable, purdy outward conditions, 
is influenced by numberless factors which are of greater sig- 
nificance in judging it than is the fact of bad inheritance. 

An administration of justice that pays no attention to this, 
or knows nothing of the social conditions of crime, will be 
little more than a mechanical activity, it will be an adminis- 
tration of the letter, not the spirit, of the law. To these 
intricate preliminary conditions that are essential to the 
performance of a penal act is then added — most difficult 
of all to grasp and understand — the individuality of the 
criminal. Even such a staunch adherent of the doctrine of 
free will as Krohne ' is obliged to admit: "Why, in one case, 
the will triumphantly resists these [social] causes, and, in 

> Loe. eO. Note 84. 

■ Knluu, "Lehrbndt <kr Gritegniikande," p. S05. 
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another, faila, is an incalculable problem; it is one of tlune 
mysteries before which at present we stand baffled with the 
confession 'Ignoramus' on our lips." 

How can the judge solve an equation tliat is composed 
entirely of unknown quantities, how cso he find his way in 
this chaos of social and psydiological causes, how form his 
judgment? It would scarcely be possible to find a sharpa 
condemnation of sentencing than Finger ' gives, when he 
says: "Definite directions in regard to the passing of sen- 
tences, which is more a matter of feeling than ol deliberation, 
cannot be f^ven." Only Wach's* opinion is even more 
annihilatiBg: "It is true tliat the judicial pasang of sentences 
b largely a matter of arbitrariness, mood, and chance. This 
is an open secret, a painful fact of experience, to everyone 
who has been engaged in ctiminal proceedings. Whether 
the accused is sentenced to six or five or four weeks, or two 
months, imprisonment is more dependent on the judges, 
who happen to be sitting, on the subjective views and sug- 
gestions of the judge, on his temperament and his digestioa, 
than on the gravity of the crime." 

But this hard criticism, the correctness of which is only too 
obvious, and the full recognition of the fact that the problem 
camiot be solved, do not permit the criminal judge to refnun 
from sentendng. He must find reasons for, and impose, a 
carefully measured sentence. The adherents of the theory 
of retribution apparently see a remedy in the exact determina- 
tion of the p^chologicaJ judgment of values for evoy crim- 
inal act. Birkmeyer desires a "restriction of the judidal 
power, which extends too far in this direction"; Schmidt' 
asks for "standards which compel the court, which shaU be 

■ Fittgtr, "Lehrbucfa d» deuttchen StnfrechU," p. SIS. 

■ Wadt, "Die Hefoim dei FreQudtartnfe," p. 41. 
* Lae. at. p. 908. 
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restricted, as far as possible, in the exercise of its judgmeiit, 
to give between a certain fixed muTiTtiiim and Tnim'murn, 
heavier and lighter penalties for the graver and milder forms 
of the same offense." 

"This predse, numerical expression of the gravity of each 
separate offense in marks, months in prison, years in the 
penitentiary, is scarcely less naive," wrote Eraepelin in his 
treatise on the "Abschaffung des Strafmasses," "than the 
more lucrative idea, which sprang from the same soil, of 
regulating the forgiveness of sins by iiwiiing share certificates 
of different value on the stock capital of surplus good works." 
This curious method of compensation by providing for an 
act an accurately measured penalty is, moreover, to be 
crowned; character and education, descent and environment, 
resolution and remorse, former convictions and injured legal 
values, are to be squeezed into a schematic system, which, 
"with the greatest possible restriction of the judicial jai^- 
ment," shall make it possible to practice just retribution. 
Apparently the judge will merely have to refer to something 
like a price list in order to see how heavy the penalty must 
be, taking into consideration all the factors that bear on 
the crime. 

Whether it would then still be possible to find a judge to 
periorm this mechanical work, I am inclined to doubt. But 
we need not wort? about that, for no such criminal code will 
ever exist, because the preliminary supposition, that life can 
be expressed in formulse, is wrong, absolutely wrong. How, 
then, can we take into account hereditary influences, educa- 
tion and environment, how measure the significance of natural 
disposition and external conditions? A law that still further 
restricts the judge's power is subject to the same criticism 
that applies to our present criminal law: "We do not know 
the measure that we desire to recompense. It is solely a seek- 
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ing and gn^ing in infinity, — this tliat we take to be the 
searching out of the guilt for which we want to create a 
balance." ' 

I will not delay to repeat the often cited proofs that, under 
the present system too, sentences differ in every court accord- 
ing to local, and widely varying, customs, will not point out 
how often higher and lower courts agree aa to the act but differ 
as to the kind and extent of the penalty, which is hardly 
compatible with "just retribution." They all, however, p^ 
too httle attention to the effect of the penalty. If an official 
is imprisoned even for a few days, he loses his office and repu- 
tation; to a respectable citizen who is imprisoned for some 
oegligeoce or slight offense, every day is a torture; while 
an habitual inmate of penal institutions scarcely feels a brief 
interruption of his liberty to be an inconvenience. 

From my own ezperi^tce, I will mention only the following 
cases. A man who had already been sentenced S9 times for 
such offenses as embezzlement and fraud, theft and resisting 
an officer, assault and battery, begging and vagrancy, was 
convicted of his twenty-third offense, insult, and rec^ved a 
sentence of S weeks; his next conviction was for insulting 
an officer, and he was sentenced to 24 days* impiisonment. 
Another had served 43 sentences, generally for a number of 
off^ises at one time; he had been sentenced 6 times for 
assault and battery, 18 times for insult, 20 times for resisting 
State authority. His forty-fourth sentence, for "resistance, 
insult, and assault and battery" was set at S months' im- 
prisonmeat. A third had spent 13 years in prisons and 
penitentiaries, apart from a short detention for b^ging: 
1 conviction for receiving stolen goods, S for larc^iy, and 14 
for fraud and attempted fraud. His seventeenth sentence 

* Seugert, "YtAaaAongea dea 21 Deutachen JuriftenUgea," 1800, ^ 
p. £60. 
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vas agun for "fratid repeated a Dumber of times" and 
amounted to 4 months* imprisonment I The fourth, after 
having been 7 years in prison, the same length of time 
in the penitentiaiy, and i}^ years in the house of correction, 
was sentenced, for the thir^-ninth time, to 9 days for beg- 
ging, tar the thirty-sixth time to 6 months' imprisonment for 
repeated th^ts. 

These axe, indeed, particularly striking cases, but not ex- 
ceptions. If we look at a list of the former convictions of old 
and habitual offenders, we are surprised to find how frequent 
such cases are. To none of these men does a few months in 
prison mean a "disgraceful punishment." On the basis of 
our present criminal law, increasing the severity of the sen- 
tence does not greatly diange the fact that the ciiminal is 
much too accustomed to imprisonment to compare the 
impression it makes with the intense effect produced on a man 
who acted in a moment of recklessness, or was the victim of 
an unfortunate chun of circumstances. It is preciaely the 
best among the convicted who are utterly ruined by the pun- 
ishment, the most depraved who are scarcely touched. Thus 
the unequalness of the effect of the penalty also, which per- 
haps we should first have to try in order to appreciate, for- 
bids our considering the sentence a just compensation for 
the criminal art. 

The theoi7 that oonsideTs a penalty necessaiy only "quia 
peccatum est," is based on wrong assumptions. It may be 
left entirely out of the question, as being wrong in prindple, 
— the more so, because it is also practically worthless. 

The Prussian "Zirkularverordnung" of 1799, which, in 
new of the increasing number of thefts, was intended to make 
the penalties more practical, contains the following passage: 
"In mfll""g these changes in the former criminal laws, it is 
our intention, as the paternal head of the State, to secure to 
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our faithful subjects the quiet possession of their property, to 
set up deterrent examples to prevent stealing and robbing, 
to correct criminab ^ere possible, and, if they are incorri^- 
ble, to render them innocuous to thdr fellow-dtizeos." In 
this sentence is clearly expressed the other conception of the 
purpose of punishment: to bring about greater legal security, 
and to do this by deterrence, on the one side, and by correction 
and rendering harmless, on the other. 

The deterrent effect of punishment should be active in two 
directions. It must impress itself on the consaousness of tlie 
people at large and thus act as a preventive, and, throu^ the 
punishment, it must be a wamii^ to the individiul and must 
thus restrain him from further evil deeds. The first effect, 
general prevention, belongs to those things the effect of which 
cannot be given in figures. If we go by statistics, we oome to 
the conclusion tliat the hoped-for effect is either very slight 
or entirely non-existent. For years the number of first con- 
victions has been increasing rather than diminishing, certainly 
and decidedly increasing among juveniles, as has already been 
pointed out. From this we may, indeed, conclude that the 
fear of punishment is not sufBdent to check crime; but we 
must not forget that social causes, popular customs, economic 
distress, too early participation in the struggle for life, lately 
e^Isin and make this increase comprehen^ble. Hence we 
must restrict our opinion of general pievoition to this: the 
deterrent effect of punishment is not great enough in the face 
of the growing social menace. 

That punishment does not deter, m^ also sometimes be 
due to its too liberal application. By degrees our whole 
existence has become so surrounded by a barbed-wire fence of 
penal and police ordinances that it is really difficult to remun 
entirely unpunished. We must not deceive ourselves into 
tliinTring that the fact that the numerous small penalties for 
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acts such as beating carpets at the wrong time, omitting to 
put ashes on an icy sidewalk, and oth^ hannless oGFenses, 
are followed, with no sharp dividing line, by those offenses 
that the Penal Code threatens with punishment, detracts 
from the gravity of the penalty. And I do not thinV I am 
mistaken when my experience leads me to assert that the 
dread of prison and the dread of punishment have lost some- 
thing of their former strength in the popular mind. In con- 
sidering this fact, I attach less importance to the fact that more 
humane treatment, cleanliness and sufficient food, simple 
though it be, have destroyed some of the terrors of imprisoD- 
ment; it is of far graver import that the feeling that causes 
people to look at crime askance should be weakened or lost. 
As k)Dg as hundreds of thousands of hitherto blameless indi- 
viduals are annually punished, no very fine reaction of the 
people against criminahly can take place. And the moral 
of this is, that we need fewer threats of punishment and 
greater seriousness in the prosecution of crime. 

At the moment a crime is decided upon or, in the case of 
passionate crimes, carried out, the idea of punishment has 
very little effect as a counter-motive, because the criminal 
is either so excited or so confident of renuuning undiscovered 
that he looks upon the penalty only as a remote contingency. 
Every crime committed by a previously unconvicted person 
is a proof of the fdlure of general prevention. Nevertheless, 
we may probab^ assume that, especially with weak and 
vacillating persons, the fear of punishment is sometimes, 
in the moment of temptation, determinative and prevents 
the crime being committed; this of course cannot appear in 
the statistics. 

Greater, however, than the value of the threat of punish- 
ment in the individual case is its educational value for the 
whole view of life held by the people. 
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The stiunpiug of an act as an offense the commission of 
which the State will prosecute with unrelenting Beverity, 
immediately arouses the feeling that the act is unsuitable, 
inadmissible, disreputable, contraty to duty.' A relatively 
harmless example may illustrate this. The possibility of 
being punished for dishonest competition, at first arouses the 
attention of econonuc opponents, who watch each other care- 
fully, so as to be able, in case of misrepresentation, to act 
immediately. But already the reaction is becoming notice- 
able, and the words of an advertisement are carefully weighed, 
— not alone because the merchant fears the eagle eye of hb 
envious opponents. Before long we shall be able to look upon 
it as a matter of course that every firm that cares anything 
for its reputation will avoid aD extravagant advertisements, 
calculated to deceive the public, as being unworthy. 

Thus, general prev«ition operates rather quietly, slowly, 
and penetratingly, making the consciousness of right sharper, 
intensifjring the general feeling for right and wrong, and is 
thus rather educative than directly deterrent. 

As regards the effect of special prevention, the figures in 
the statistics of relapse are uncommonly instructive. They 
show that it fails utterly. We have already seen that many 
criminals reappeu before the criminal judge in the course of 
the same year, that the more frequent former convictions are, 
the surer and quicker is the relapse, and also that the severity 
of the punishment ia without influence. If anyone should 
take the trouble to jot down graphically the career of an 
habitual criminal, he will be astonished to see how short the 
time always is between the end of one sentence and the com- 
mission of a new crime, especially if he bears in mind that not 
every offense immediately comes to the knowledge of the court. 

■ lAepnaan, "Eioleituiig in du Strafrecht," Deriin, IQOOi O. EStia^ 

p. sei. 
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The reasons why punishment fails to have a deterrent 
effect on the individual lie in different fields. The first reason 
is in the execution of the sentence itself, which, looked at 
closely, loses much of its horror. I do not share the opinion 
that security from hunger and cold makes imprisonment 
actually inviting. Nor can the occasional remark of a crim- 
inal, that his desire for the comfortahle quiet of prison life 
led him to commit some offense, lead me astray, even if he 
speaks the truth. It has been my experience tiiat practically 
all criminab long for the time when they are to be set at hberty. 
As long as the prisoner in a penal institution b subject to 
the strict system (^ the house, and sees day after day pass, 
all too slowly, in hard, monotonous work, he certunly does 
not look on imprisonment as desirable, or even easy. But it 
is a well-known psychological phenomenon, that the remem- 
brance of pain and suffering very soon fades, and that time 
soothes even apparently unendurable trouble. This is even 
truer of the impressions made by imprisonment, in which 
it is the long duration, the eternal sameness, the strict disci- 
pline as a whole, that weigh so heavily. But from a distance, 
the danger of having to go to prison again does not seem so 
unendurable; as a counter-motive to new crimes, the remem- 
brance has scarcely any effect. 

Let me say at once that I would not for a moment consider 
it advisable to keep the remembrance alive by making the 
penalty severer. Such a course would grind the more harmless 
and milder criminals even finer than does the present practice, 
and would be ineffective as regards habitual criminals. 

The second reason for the fulure of special prevention is 
to be found in our laws. Recidivism is regarded as a ground 
for increasing the penalty only in the case of a few crimes, 
and then only if it is the same offense that is repeated. I 
have had to point out agun and again that all offenses of 
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equal psycholo^cal value, aa well as the fact of a former 
couvictiou for any offense, should be taken into account 
in passing sentence. As a matter of fact, this is actually done 
in the practice of the courts. I am always glad wh^i I hear 
a severe sentence imposed on the ground of frequent former 
convictions. But the constanttaking into account of the injuiy 
done to s I^al value prevents the carrying out of this principle, 
and produces such judgments aa those mentioned on page 258 . 
But how is a sentence of 4 months' imprisonment to make an 
impression on an old swindler, who is convicted of his seven- 
teenth fraud, and how can S days in jail for beg^g affect a 
man who has spent nearly IB years in penal institutions? 

If punishment were to have any deterrent effect at all on 
such old prison habitu^, the penalty would have to be one 
to be really feared, and that could only be hoped if it were 
increased for every offense. But — after all that has been 
said, this requires no proof — even then the effect would fail 
in the case of criminals whose nature is such that th^ cannot 
be influenced by a motive of this kind. The most drastic 
laws, fire and sword, the wheel and the gallows, have not 
rooted crime out of the world. Hence, where it is not possible 
to operate by fear, other measures must be taken. 

Punishment is intended to protect sodety from the criminal 
assaults of certain individuak. In our endeavors to reach this 
goal we must not discard a method because it rarely proves 
to be effective. Even if it were only on account of its educa- 
tional value, I should not like to do away with the deterr^tt 
effect produced by the threat of punishment. But it would 
be a mistake to construct a p^ial code entirely from the 
standpoint of deterrence. 

Let him who does not approve of this formula, put Heim- 
beiger's question ' to himself: Why does not the State repeal 

■ Bmnbrrgtr, "Der ScpiS der Gtnditi^dt im Sbvtraclit." 1009; p. 81. 
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its crimjnal laws? Witli Heimberger he will have to answer: 
"Because from a repeal of its criminal laws the State would 
have to fear, and rightly, the war of all men agfdnst all men. 
the destruction of all order, and its own aid." The State 
must protect society by means of its laws. 

Much hi^er is the endeavor to make the criminal harmless 
by making him better, by giving him the incentives that he 
lacks and trying to supplement his defects of education and 
disposition. We m^ as well acknowledge to ourselves at 
the outset that these efforts will often fail, will fail for the same 
reasons that the attempt at deterrence fails, because the 
means used to correct and improve the criminal, above aH 
the execution of the sentence in its present form, have too 
many defects, because our laws fail to give us the opportuni- 
ties that we need, and, finally, because many criminals, on 
account of their natural disposition and mentality, are incor- 
rigible. Even from the standpoint of the theory of better- 
ment, then, nothing can be done with these latter but to make 
them harmless. Defects in legislation and in the carrying 
out of sentences, however, can be remedied. In order to do this 
we need only keep them clearly in view, and I will now try 
to discuss "punishments" and their psydiolo^cal ugnificance 
in the prevention of the descent into crime, always keeping 
this end in view: the protection of our health, our honor, 
our property. 

g 2S. The Keuui of PBniihmwt 
The most radical means of preventing a criminal from re- 
peating his evil deeds is to put him to death. Capital punish- 
ment has, therefore, alwi^s been used in the case of oertun 
criminals whose particularly dangerous acts made them a 
special menace. Thus the crime was "atoned for," society 
was relieved of the necessity of supporting such a person for 
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years, and was safe from the danger of his attadong the 
t^dals of a penal institution or, in case he should escape, 
ci his mepadng public safety in general. It cannot be denied 
that, frcmi th e gtandpo int of jecuri tY. capital punishment is 
justifiable; de Pleuiy ' even desires to see it much extended 
in the interest c^ a social selection; what is repulsive to oar 
feelings about the outward procedure could be done aw^ 
witli by chan^ng the method of execution. 

The grounds for and against capital punishment have so 
often been discussed ' that it is not necessary to enumerate 
the objections to it, among which the possibility of a mis- 
carriage of justice * is the most serious. For the most part, 
they lie in the sphere of feeling, which, in general, rejects the 
execution of the death sentence. 

/ It is essential, however, that we should consider whether 
I capital punishment acts as a deterrent; I can scarcely believe 
/ that it does. German statistics do, indeed, show that the 
f numbCT of those condemned to death has decreased some- 
'. what, but only very little. Belgium, on the other hand, 
where no capital punishment has beesi carried out for years, 
has also had no increase of the crimes for which capital 
punishment is the penalty. Observations show that the effect 
(rf executions is by no means deterrent. Ferri * had the oppor- 
tunity of being present at two executions in Paris. His 
remarks show that their effect on the suburban population 
of Paris was the veiy apposite of what was hoped for.' Instead 
of dull terror, he saw curiosity, pleasure in the unusual sen- 
I De Fleury, "L'JLme du crinunel," Paris, 1898, Felix Alcui, p. IH. 

* Frmemi, "La peine de mort" (Mitt, der I. K. V. VH, 36). 

I Lohtatf, "Abaduffung der Todentrafe" CArch. Erim. Anthr. IX, 1). 

* Ferri, "Lea criminela dana I'art et U Lttinture," I^ri^ 1896, ^lix 
Alcan,p.75. 

* A fine deacripttm of aich a aceiie, whidi. ai cooqiariioii with Feiri's ot>- 
•erTAtioiia abowa, ia ealinij unesaggemted, is to be found in Zola's "Paris" 
(Kbliotbtqae Chupentxr, ISM, p. 401). 
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satioD, betting as to what the demeanor of the condemned 
man would be, everything, in fact, rather than the solemnity 
suitable to such a sad occasion. It can positively be asserted 
that the peculiar rdle played by a person condemned to death, 
the attention that his deeds, his life, his behavior at the 
time of the execution, arouse, thanks to the public love of 
sensation to which the press caters, are an actual attraction 
to a number of psycho-pathological individuab. The fear 
of lifelong imprisonment would probably have a more whole- 
some effect on the peculiar individualities of assassins and 
their ilk than does the martyr's halo of glory, the imagined 
tame of a sensational execution. 

Whatever our opinion of capital ptmishment may be, its j 
retention mU have just as little material influence on crimi- 1 
nality as its abolition. 

Deportation may, undoubtedly, be regarded as a conven- 
ient method of getting rid of dangerous persons by presenting 
them to other countries. Theoretically, we can perfectly 
well imagine that the necessity of getting on in a strange 
country might divert the too well developed impulse from 
deeds of violence. But, considering the nature of criminals, 
I fear that the number of individuals in whom this possibility 
can be depended on would be quite insignificant. Suitable 
as deportation would be for these few energetic and vigorous 
persons, for most of the others it would be just as unsuitable; 
for them it would mean an altered and delayed sentence of 
death. Most of the attempts made hitherto have come to 
grief, largely, probably, on account of wrong selection. As to 
the practical success of deportation, opinions differ widely.* 
But the question of deportation seems to me to be well worth 

' Bmdc, "Fort mit den ZuchthSiuem." IBM, and "Die G«gner del De- 
portation," 1001; MiOeTvutUr, "Kum die Depoitatiou im dentachen Straf- 
ifiteDi Aufnolmie finden?" (ZStW. XIX, BS); Heimiergtr, "Zur Befonn 
del StnJvoQngi," IBOS. 
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further discuasion, without its being oecesaaiy to make such 
discussioD difficult by adopting a passionate tone. For the 
present, certainly, I personally think we should do well to 
make use of the strength of our prisoners at home. We 
still have in Germany plenty of unfruitful marshes and 
heaths, streams to be dammed and valleys to be closed up, 
end such work waits to be done in places whete it is impossible 
to employ ordinary workmen, because it is too difficult to 
provide them with shelter and food, and the pay would be 
too small. But here the State can step in as an employer, 
and it is doing so more and more. Only those convicts are 
employed who have good prison records, and only in places 
where otherwise the work would not be done because laborers 
are not to be found, or where exceedingly high wages would 
prevent the work's being profitable. In the year 1901, 2300 
prisoners were employed in all the provinces of Prussia, and 
proved themsdves to be willing and able. "No difficulty was 
experienced in the matter of discipline, and attempts to escape 
were very rare." This result cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, for it shows that even recidivists — only such were used 
in this work — do not under all conditions require expensive 
cells, high walls, and the whole official prison apparatus, 
in order to behave well. Attempts to use convict labor out- 
side of the country have proved so satisfactory that we might 
well demand that th^ should be more extensive, but as long 
as the use of such labor at home proves to be practicable — 
being both cheaper and better in every respect — we need 
not consider penal deportation. 

The slight success of imprisonment has led Bennecke to 
suggest that, in the case of the incorrigible criminal, the pun- 
ishments should be made so severe that he would fear them, 
wherefore Bennecke demands that such criminals should 
receive special treatment, in which corporal punishmeat 
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should be one of the chief features. The advocates of corporal 
pimishineDt frequenlJf refer to the good results obtained by 
it in London, where in a short time it is supposed to have put 
an end to attacks by so-called garroters in the streets. This 
proof of the efficacy of corporal punishment, unfortunately, 
rests upon an historical error.' In January, 186S, a high official 
congratulated the grand jury on having been so successfully 
energetic that the bands of garroters had disappeared; hence 
the law introducing corporal punishment, which was not 
proposed until July of the same year, came too late. 

It is to be regretted that Denmaric has recently enacted a 
corptn^ punishment law, although it applies to only a few 
cases. At the same time the conditional sentence was in- 
troduced and the age of legal capacity for acts was raised from 
10 to 14 years, both changes b^ng so advantageous that we 
can afford to overlook the revival of corporal punishment. 
Nevertheless, it is disheartening enough that a cultural state 
has reverted to such a brutal means of education and one that 
is of most ques^nable value. Altogether it is surprising to 
find people still enthusiastically prising flogging. Experience 
in the army, where it was formerly thought impossible to get 
on without the stick, has shown how easily corporal punish- 
ment can be dispensed with. Discipline in our navy is far 
better than in those of many other countries, where fear of 
the "cat-o'-nine-t^," or other equally edifying instruments, 
helps to keep the men m order. Such humiliating methods of 
punishment are surely not necessary. 

Corporal chastisement does still exist in Prussiaii peniten- 
tiaries as a disciplinary pimishmcnt, but it is very rarely used. 
The brutalizing effect that corporal punishment must have on | 
the man who is flogged, on the prison officials, and on the I 

I Ty^erg. "Die PrOgeUtivfe in Dknemuk" (MScLrKrimFiych. I. 4tS 
and n, ISS). 
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spectators, is out of all proportion to the posuble good effected. 
Krohne^ speaks moat decidedly against it. "It shows an 
entire misunderstanding of the 'brutal nature of criminals* 
to believe that the prospect of intense phystcal pain would 
prevent an outbreak of their malice or passion." Whoever 
desires to convince himself of its failure as a means of de- 
terrence, should read Dostoievsl^'s minute p^chological 
observations made during his imprisonment in Siberia.* 
In any case, the introduction, or rather the revival, of cor- 
poral punishment in our penal system would involve so many 
disadvantages that it is a matter of indifference whether 
occasionally an individual criminal is found who fears it. 
It is certain that no one improves under it. 

The loss of civil rights is just as ineffective a means of de- 
terrence as of correction. It may even hinder a man in his 
efforts to rehabilitate himself in society, as, for instance, 
when hia inability to fill the office of a guardian, or to witness 
a document, makes it known to those about him that he is a 
former convict. But such cases are becoming rarer and rarer. 
The loss of dvil rights now generally follows only if a crime 
has been committed that betn^ a particularly base char- 
acter, and it is improbable that such persons will immediately 
seriously endeavor to rehabUitate themselves. It is entirely 
in the interest of the State to deprive them of every influence 
on public and private aSaJrs. I consider it clearly advisable 
that this loss of rights should be extended to include the right 
to exercise parental authority. Above all, the right of guard- 
ianship, even in the immediate family, must be taken from 
one who shows by hia behavior that he is unable to lead an 
upright life himself, much less to supervise the training and 
education of minors and to manage their property. 

> "Lehrbuch der Gefltngnialniiide," p, SSO. 

* DottoicUkg, " UemoiieB ftua ewem Toteahaiu, Leipiig, Pliilipp Hedam." 
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Flacmg a man under police surveillance is of particular 
interest, because, in tMs instance, the decision, by law, rests 
with tbe prison officials; even though the right to impose 
police surveillance is assigned to the "higher state police 
authorities," yet there is no doubt that the greatest wei^t 
19 laid upon the "judgment of the administrators of the 
prison." Here we find recognition of the principle, that 
the changing of an admissible secondaiy punishment into a 
definitely imposed one should be made dependent on the in- 
dividuality of the criminal, which earful observation affords 
a better opportunity to judge than does court procedure. 

Its advocates are few, and for good reasons. The habitual 
criminal laughs at it. He knows how to escape it as soon as 
he begins his underiiand doings again. In the list5 of punish- 
ments impo&ed on old habitual criminals, police surveillance 
is never lacking. It has probably never hindered a man from 
returning to crime, but often, when a man has been trying 
to pull himself together again, poUce surveillance has been 
the determinative factor that has drawn him back into 
the abyss. Thia experience has led to an arrangement by 
which, in certfun cases, provident societies, instead of the 
police, are allowed to exercise the protective supervision. In 
this way the interference of the lowest organs of the police in 
the career of a released convict is avoided. When the chap- 
lain of an institution, whom experience of many cases has shown 
"how useless, on the one hand, and harmful, on the other, 
the effect of police surveillance may be," feeb himself con- 
strained, in his capacity as a prison official, to oppose the ex- 
ercise of such supervision in most cases,' and when it is known 
that this view is shared by nearly all intelligent prison officials, 
the wish to have §§ 38 and 39 entirely omitted from the Penal 
Code is probably justified; they would hardly be missed. 

I Krmut, "Dei Kunpf g^en die Verbrecheiivunwlien," ISOO, p. U9. 
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Most questionable, in particulsr, is the right of the police 
authorities to expel a former convict from a city or town.* 

The handing over of delinquents to the State police author- 
ities I have already spoken of as being the recognition ot the 
necessity of social repression, even when the offense is quite a 
minor one. It is surprising that tiiis measure applies only to 
b^fgars, tramps, drunkards, prostitutes, and cadets, and not 
to tar more dangerous persons. When these ddinquents are 
turned over to them, the State police authorities have the right 
to commit the convicted i>ersons to a workhouse for a period 
not exceeding two years. This benefits not only society, 
but also the vagabonds and prostitutes themselves, although 
usually they are far from being satisfied with this treatment. 
A very large number of physical and mental inferiors are 
found among them. Where the firm will of the institution 
ofBdals affords them a protection from thdr own instability, 
wh^e the work assigned them spares them the necessity of 
taking thought for the morrow, where the impossibility of 

' Tbe power of tlie police to expel criminali rests, in Pnusia, on tbe statute 
ol December 31, IS4S, relating to the settlement of newly airived peraons. 
Hie lecond pftngisph of thii law delermines, aa an exception to the "Frd- 
tUgigkeit^rinzip," that the stay ol a Pnuiian cituen in a place where he ha* 
bit own dweUing or ii able to provide for him^lf can be forbidden or made 
diffienlt bj irkaome conditions : 

"If the State police finds it nteeitarp to exclude a rdeased convict from 
Koidence in a certain place. Hw State police authoritiea, however, are only 
empowered to do this in the case of convicts who have been impriaooed in a 
penitential; or, for a crime v!hich ttampi Ae perpetrator at a ptrim dangenmt 
b> jmbUc mfeln or moralily, hot beta tmlmonf to tome oilier jtenaUg or hat beta 
impritonei m a houte c^ corredion." 

The qneation whether this regulation is still applicable or has perhaps lost 
its validity in consequence of the subsequent national criminal code, ia one of 
the most disputed points of public law. Tbe "Oberverwaltungsgeridit,'* 
however, in its decision of February S4, 188S (vol. IX, p. 41S), has accepted 
its validly and given in detail reasons for doing so. Hence, with us, the law is 
still in foioe, that criminals who show thanselvea to be dangerous to public 
safety or morality — and what criminal is not? — are subject to expulaioo 
by the police authorities. 
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obtaining spirita puta an end to their continuous dninkenoess, 
idle vagabonds often prove to be industrious, reliable work- 
men, and indolent prostitutes to be skilful and willing serv- 
ants. But purposeful and unremitting guidance is necessary, 
otkerwise their energy fails them. Hence they relapse im- 
mediately into idleness as soon as they are dischai^ed. From 
this it follows that the period of confinement must not be too 
short. In the case of those who are corrigible, release might 
be tried after several months of model behavior, perhaps in 
the form of a leave of absence, which should become perma- 
nent if the good behavior continues for a year or two. But 
the incorrigibles have shown themselves to be still as bad at 
the end of two years, the longest time for which they can be 
committed in Germany. The prostitutes immediately return 
to the brothel, the men resume their interrupted wanderings, 
and it is only due to chance or their skill in eluding the eye of 
the police if they are not re-arrested after a few days. The 
short time that th^ spend in jail before th^ are returned 
to the workhouse is quite superfluous. It only considerably 
increases the expense to the State, in so far as they have to be 
taken first to the jail and then sent from there to the work- 
bouse, instead of being immediately committed to the latter. 
This delivering of offenders to the State police is at present 
only a half-measure which has stopped short of the final and 
most important step. But — and herein lies its advantage 
from the standpoint of a purposeful criminal policy — it 
has broken with the principle of retribution, and only serves 
the purpose of freeing society from these paracdtes. It cer- 
tainly cannot be denied that the sums obtained by b^ging 
amount to millions, but, after all, anyone who voluntarily 
taxes himself for the support <d the habitual be^ar can put 
a stop to it whenever he chooses. It is not in begging and 
tramping that the danger lies, but in the fear of woric, in 
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drunkennesa, io the state of b^ng a para^te ; these individuals 
are for the most part still in the first stages of criminal activity. 
And from this the State draws its right to defend itself deci- 
sively. Wecanbutrejoiceinthis. The first steps will certainly 
be followed by others, and in other fields : probationary release 
in the case of the better element, supervi^on for years, even, 
under some drcumstances, as Hippel ' demands, until death. 

Il^es, in their present form, are altogether useless, above all 
because tb^ are not sufficiently adapted to the financial 
circumstances of the persons punished. The vicarious pen- 
alty, moreover, which permits the substitution of a prison or 
even penitentiary sentence if the fine cannot be paid, and 
allows the offender to free himself from the changed sentence 
by paying the amount of the fine, should be entirely rejected. 
This turns the fine into a class penalty, as it will not, of course, 
occur to the well-to-do man to submit to imprisonment 
rather than p^ a relatively amaJl sum, while the poor man 
cannot do otherwise than serve his time in prison. 

It would be far better, instead of imprisonment, which is 
only an expense to the State and, moreover, is entirely ineffec- 
tive as a pimishment, to make the obligation to perform certain 
municipal and other work the alternative. Such a possi- 
bility did, indeed, formerly exist, for the sixth section of the 
introductory statute <rf the Penal Code says expressly: "When 
in the national laws, instead of imprisonment or a fine, forestry 
or municipal work is provided or remitted, this stands." 
According to the general opinion, even new national laws, 
providing in the same vay for the performance of public 
work instead of a fine or impriaomnent, may be enacted,* if 

> ton Bipptl, "VerhDtniig und Beatratimg von BetUJ, Landitreidterd 
imd Arfaeitasdieu," 77. Jahieabericht der IIbcin.-Weitf. GelKiigniigeaell- 
•chaft and sui VftgBbimdentmge, BeHin. O. Liebnuum, 1908. 

* OUhatuBK, "Kommentar cum Stnfgeaetdjuch fUr das Dcutadie Bekli," 
l.p.«. 
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tlie national legislation in question already contained such 
provisions. In its law relating to forestry thefts of April 
15, 1878, Prussia has especially urged this (orestiy aod 
municipal work. I was unable, however, to ascertain 
whether and to what extent this method of working off is 
applied, but it seems to me that a veiy rational idea lies 
at the bottom of it, the re-introduction of which into our 
penal system would be practicable. Such penal labor, which 
von Jagemann ' also advocates, would probably be tar more 
unpleasant to most of those who are sentenced to jail, would 
be far more likely to restrain them from new offenses and 
bring the gravity of their actions better home to them, than 
does a few days' imprisonment. At the same time the amount 
of work required of an offender could be better adapted to 
his physical strength. If be should altogether refuse to work, 
that would show that he is not willing to submit to the social 
order, and severer measures would have to be taken. 

Hans Gross * has recently written in favor of the introduc- 
tion of "house arrest" to take the place of fines and brief 
jail sentences. The objection that house arrest would inter- 
fere with s workman's occupation, Gross seeks to overcome 
by suggesting that such persons should be confined to their 
homes on their free days only. Gladly as I acknowledge the 
suitability of the house arrest as a penalty that would be much 
more felt than a fine, especially by the well-to-do, yet, as a 
physician, I must ndse s new objection to it. A waiter or 
a r^lway employee who — I am following Gross's example — 
has only one free d^ in ten could not forego two such suc- 
cessive holidays without injury to his health, nor could a 
servant do without her free Sunday aftemoons. The health 
of a capitalist, however, would cert^ly not suffer if he were 

> Btanm tut GeOogni^kimik. XXIV, IT. 

* fliiiw6ra*fc"HauMiK«tftbStntimttd"(USclirKrimnrd).n,SO0). 
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obliged to stay in the house for two succesaive days. It a 
unavoidable that the ^ect of house arrest would be too 
unequal on the diftereot classes of the population, and, for 
that reason, I fear it will find few advocates. 

The reprimand as a punishment exists ooiy for nunors 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen. It does not, of 
course, balance the Injury done, and must, therefore, be 
characterized as a purely corrective penalty. Is it effective 
as such? In cert^ cases I think it undoubtedly is so. The 
reprimand is applicable only in "particularly mild cases," 
and then it amounts to notlung but a serious admonition from 
the court to lead an iqiright life. But vh&e such slight offenses 
are concerned, is it necessary to use the whole outward appa- 
ratus of a formal court trial ? Certainly not. In fact, we must 
even go farther, and ask, whether children should come before 
the court even for more serious crimes. This question too 
may be answered in the negative. I shall return to the treat- 
ment of juveniles, but merely wished here to emphasize the 
fact that the existence of the punishment of the reprimand is 
justified only from the standpoint of the theory of correction. 

The most important means of punishment is deprivation of 
liberty. Our criminal code recognizes four different lands: 
1. Simple imprisonment; its length may be from one day to 
MX weeks. 9. Imprisonment with supervision of the occupa- 
tion and mode of life of the prisoner, imprisonment in a for- 
tress ; the sentence may be for from one day up to fifteen years, 
or it may be for life. 3. The prison sentence, the Tninim»m 
being for one day, the nutinmiini for five years. Prison con- 
victs may be employed at some work suited to their abilities 
and conditions; at thai request they must be so employed. 
4. Penitentiary imprisonment may be for life or temporarily; 
if the latter, then it may be for from one to fifteen years. 
Penitentiary convicts must be regularly employed. 
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'Hiis gradation ahowB that another factor is added to the 
deprivation of liberty, that of work, which advances from 
mere auperviaion to the possibility of employment and to the 
compulsion to work. In practice, the differences in the manner 
of work, particulariy between the prison and the penitentiary, 
have almost completely disappeared. In general, there is 
the compulsion to work, and, with negligible exceptions, the 
convict has not even a choice of employment. Evety penal 
institution has a limited number of occupations, often so 
limited tliat it is impossible properly to consider physical 
and mental individuality. Formerly the most various trades 
were represented in every institution. The letting of the work- 
ing force to contractors then led to competition with outside 
labor, which is not desirable in the interest of the working 
class. Thus the State came more and more to admit only 
those trades that delivered work for other State institutions, 
for the army and for the railway administrations, and to carry 
out this work under its own management. To be sure, com- 
petition with outside workmen is not yet at an end. For 
everything that is made in penal institutions would otherwise 
be made by free workmen. But this restriction to the State's 
own needs affects only a tew trades, and the work is not indis- 
pensable. It is doubtful, however, whether the interests of 
society are adequately served in this way. In many cases the 
work is done with the most antiquated equipment, which 
involves a highly unnecessary waste of force. Moreover, in a 
lai^ number of penal institutions it is absolutely impossible 
to teach a prisoner a trade that will be useful to him later 
in life and will thus aid in preventing his relapse into crime. 

When we examine imprisonment with and without the 
compulsion to work, in r^ard to its expected result, we must 
be clear in our minds from the outset tliat correction and 
deterrence here go hand in hand with the aim to protect 
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society. Above all, Impriaonment jaeveots the individual 
idio ia a social menace from following his inclinationa at the 
ezpenae of the community. In addition, it has a powerful 
influence on the whole mode of thought of the prisoner. He 
becomes a member of a well-ordered, self-contained otganism, 
in which everything is regulated to the minute. The car^uUy 
planned rules of the institution keep the limits of his right 
always before hia eyes, he teams to obey, learns to submit, 
becomes accustomed to order and cleanliness, and, above afl 
— he leama to work, 

Germany has, fortunately, never adopted such foolish 
methods of compulsory work as the treadmill, the ball and 
chain, etc., which are still used in some other countries. Thia 
purely physical activity, in consequence of its deadening, 
mec h a n ical, and entirely puiposdess motion, has a thoroughly 
demoralizing influence on mind and body; it is entirely at 
variance with the purpose that working is intended to ac- 
complbh, that is, to accustom the criminal to regular and in- 
dustrious activity. With us an incentive is offered him in 
the shi^M of a small reward of labor, which at the same 
time m^ help him over his first period of need on his release 
(compare p. *37). The daily stint of work is usually fixed 
with care, at an amount that the average workmen ^ can 
well accomplish with constant industry. If be does more, 
his reward is increased; if less, all the severity of disdplinaiy 
punishments are brought to bear upon him. 

I cannot refrain from confessing here that, in the course of 
my activity as prison physician, I have completely lost my 
approval of the "stint." It seemed to me to be of exception- 
ally educational value to set the prisoner a definite task, in 
the accomplishment of which he might show his willingness 

> Of coutae the state of a priaoner'* luftlUi mint be suffidsntlr taken into 
account. 
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and exerdse his industry. But the first condition in fixing the 
task would naturally be proper consideration of the mental 
and physical capacity of the persoii who is to perform it. 
Even if th&t were possible, many an industrious workman is so 
clum^ by nature that he cannot keep step with his more 
skilful companions. Only the intimate knowledge of such a 
man, usually impossible to the overburdened prison officials, 
can protect him from punishment on account of failure to 
perform his task. Thepradiceof requiring a definite "stint," 
the average amount of work to be expected, tempts the 
(^Sdiab to judge mechanically of a man's willingness to work 
by his abili^ to work, and this is a serious defect. The 
judging of a prisoner's moral qualifications by the work he 
aocomi^ishes is an error that an efficient prison official — 
and we should have only such — may not make, but which, 
unfortunately, is only too common. 

Of still graver import is the tact that much work is done, 
not by the "job," but by the day. According to my experience, 
a prisoner must be excessively lazy before the fact is discovered, 
if he works by the day, so that such men are scarcely ever 
punished for insufficient work. This is soon observed by the 
workmen who work by the "stint," and the feeling that it en- 
genders of being unfairly treated is ottea the catue d con- 
siderable bitterness. I am well aware that these remarks of 
mine, based on personal observation, on the punishment lists 
of differ^it penal institutions and the reports of all kinds 
of prisoners, will be decidedly contradicted by most prison 
officials, but I have come to my present conviction slowly and 
much against my desire, being gradually converted by experi- 
ence, and if I should fully express my opinion to-day, it would 
be absolutely tor the abolition ot work by "stints," — not of 
work altogether, of course, for I am a firm believer in tabor, 
and, moreover, in industrious labor. 
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To many a convict prison is the place where lie first experi- 
ences the pleasure due to the completion of a task, where he 
first seeks to acquire something hy the industrious use of his 

The prisoner also learns to ^predate the blessing of woit 
from another side; it helps him through the tedious monotony 
of uniform days. Without occupation, alone within his four 
waits, he soon begins to fear the phantom of tedium, of lone- 
liness, of inward blankness. My experience has convinced 
me that this paralyzing stillness is much more endiuing in its 
effect than the shades of the past. Far more rarely than one 
would imagine does the memory of his crimes recur to the 
prisoner to torment his hours of soUtude. What really tor- 
tures the convict is his inability to make the slowly creeping 
hours fly. Sundays and holidays, the days of rest and recrea- 
tion for those who are free, are thus days of inward torment to 
the convict, and it is with feelings of joy that he receives per- 
mission to workagtun. That I am not mistaken in this view 
is shown, apart from occasional remarks of the convicts 
themselves, by a very common experience. Patients whom I 
was temporarily obliged to forbid all work, often bej^ed, 
even after a very few days, in spite of pain and fever, to be 
allowed to work again, saying they could no longer endu« 
sitting still unoccupied. This is true not alone of those in 
solitary confiaement. Ordinary prisoners too, who were not 
ill enough to go to the hospital, could not loi^ endure to sit 
idle among the others who were working. They too asked for 
work. 

Thus work is our moat powerful educational means, beside 
which the regular instrucUon which all prisoners recdve up 
to their twenty-ninth year, is of secondary significance. In- 
struction gives knowledge, but education gives the ability to 
a convict to reinstate himself in the regulated legal life of 
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the State. Therefore, the prison official should have, not the 
paat, but the future of the criminal before his eyea. He must 
be familiar with the past only to this extent, that he knows 
the prisoner's descent and development, career and crime, 
so that he may judge with what kind of a man be has to deal. 
Certmiily it is advisable to show the prisoner his reaction 
from time to time, that he may know who he ia. But then 
it is necessaiy to remould him, to clasp the hand that he holds 
out pleading for help, to show him the way that he must go. 
The prison official who doea not make the improvement of / 
the criminal his highest aim, involuntarily places himself on| 
a plane with the dungeon<keeper who merely carries out! 
another's orders. 

This improvement and correction cannot, apparently, 
be combined with the attempt to deter by intimidation; 
nor should it be. According to the individuality of the crim- 
inal, there is enough to deter him from further crime in his 
abs^ice from his wife and children, in the loss of the saloon, 
of tobacco, of freedom of movement, in the compuMon to work, 
in the strict disdpline, in the aesociation with other criminals, 
in the fact of bdng punished itsdf ; where none of these mo- 
tives is 8u£Scient, treating the prisoner as if, being the scum 
of society, he were unworthy of a friendly word, will also be 
ineffective. To maintain order and discipline in a well- 
planned, well-equipped, and well-organized penal institution 
is not difficult, but it is difficult to help a depraved individual 
OD to his feet agtun. 

Our statistics leave no room for doubt that the carrying out 
of our sentences is ineffective. The officials of German penal 
institutions themselves bear witness to this. At a meeting of 
the Society of German Prison Officials, in 1004, in Stuttgart, 
the debated question: "Does the practical experience of 
prison <^cials show the present penal system to be effective? " 
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was answered by, "No." Can there be a aharper critidsm 
of the way in which our sentences are carried out than the 
words of the Prussian ordinance of September 19, I8S5, 
which gives, as a reason for the introduction of the conditional 
sentence, the "justifiable fear of the injurious effect of impris- 
orunent, because of the convict's association with depraved 
fellow-prisonera '*? This criticism touches one of the sorest 
points of our present system, the "I'^ing of forma convicts 
with persons convicted for the first time, of mild, occasional 
offenders with old habitu6s of the penitentiary. The young 
fellow who first enters prison in fear and trembling b soon 
initiated into things which he should never know, every 
feeling of remorse is smothered by the mockery that would 

I greet its expression; he is, as it were, at a high school of vice. 
Anyone who, under these conditions, is not, during a long» 
term of imprisonm^it, infected, shows that he might have been 
corrected without imprisonment at all. To the others Krohne's 
words' apply: "A sentence served in common confinement 
means that a criminal is punished for his offense by bong 
further instructed in crime at the State's expense." 

The association ot the older habitual criminals with the 
b^inners in crime can be prevented by Isolating the prisoners. 
The so.called "Pemuylvanian system" has carried this prin- 
ciple to an extreme; every single prisoner is kept alone during 
the whole period of lua imprisonment. The expense of build- 
ing the necessary cells is sufficient by itself to bring about a 
restriction of this method; the requirement of silence, er irt i Tig 
oSienet on paper, it is true, than in practice, separate dormi- 
tories with common work-rooms, and many other expedients, 
have been tried. The ideal form of imprisonm^it still re- 
mains, however, solitary confinement. 
Many enroneous ideas exist in r^ard to the latt«v. It u 
I "Ldubuch der GcflUignMhnufe," p. SH. 
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quite eorceptional now tor the prindple of isolation to be so 
carried out that the prisoner is concealed from his companions 
hy a mask, or that he takes his exercise in a little yard all by 
himself. The loneliness of the prisoner in his cell is interrupted 
by the keeper, the foreman, by recess, school, and church. 
It should be most significantly interrupted by the visits of the 
higher officials, who, according to the regulations, ate obliged 
to visit every prisoner once a month. Hiese visits are intended 
to afford the opportunity of studying the criminal, becoming 
more intimate with him, discovering his good sides, so that he 
m^ receive psychic treatment, calculated really to correct 
and improve him. It is to be regretted that, in reality, the 
visits bear quite another character. No one will imagine that 
it is possible to become intimately acquunted with a prisoner 
in fifteen mtnutes' intercourse a month. And yet, with only 
400 individuals, such fleeting visits would occupy from three 
to four hours a day. No t^dal has so much time at his 
disposal. 

Solitary confinement is not suitable for every prisoner; 
some of them cannot stand the loneliness, although, as I have 
already ezpluned, I do not believe that solitary confinement 
can produce psychoses. But, apart from these cases, solitaty 
confinranent is subjectively and objectively a blessing to the 
unspoiled and to those who are not entirely mined. I do not 
share the common fear of masturbation. It is not prevented 
by common confinement, but rather supplemented by peder- 
astic habits, and I do not consider the injury that it does 
to be veiy great. On the other hand, the cell has the advan- 
tage that the prisoner can be treated individually, and the 
personal influence of the officials in particular can be better 
exercised in private conversation. 

The numberless criminals with numerous former convic- 
tions, of course, do not require isolation. Th^ cannot be more 
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corrupt tlutn they are, and tltey are no longer corri^ble. 
ConunoD work-rooms, then, suffice for them, but separate 
sleeping-rooms are necessary in the interest of morality. 

A particularly happy idea underlies what b called the 
"Irish penal system." I will not consider its defects, because 
it is the main idea that seems to me to be most important. 
The sentence is served in different grades, the lot of the pris- 
oner being made easier from grade to grade, and this in di- 
rect connection with his behavior. The better he behaves, 
the easier does hia punishment become, and the reward for 
his endeavors is in the form of a leave of absence before his 
sentence expires. The educational element lies precisely in 
the prize that he can win by work and industiy. obedience and 
understanding, and it cert^nly prevents frequent offenses 
agmnst the (Usdpline of the institution, better than the pun- 
ishments provided for them. 

In many institutions I think there is too much disdpline 
and too little trdning. Reference to America is not very popu- 
lar, I know, but the remark of such an objective observer 
Aschrott,* that prisoners there are encouraged to behave well 
by being granted privileges, rather than by being intimidated 
by the fear of disciplinary punishments, deserves careful 
attention. Judging by my experience, a remitted disciplinaiy 
punishment is more effective than one that is carried out, 
a warning is better than a threat, instruction than the appli- 
cation of disciplinary punishments, and a number of our best 
superintendents of penal institutions agree with me. With 
exaggerated severity and disapline it is, indeed, possible to 
attain the absolute quiet of a cemetery, but, underneath, the 
fire goes on smouldering, and the breath of freedom suffices to 
fan the sparks into a new flame, more dangerous in its growth 
than the one that formerly threatened society. 

■ AtArott, "Stnfen imd Gefitngniswesen Noid&meiiku," P- IS- 
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When we consider the defects of imprisonment, we are struck, 
first of all, with the fact that it is simply a mechanical carrying 
out of the sentence. The criminal laws lay absolutely no 
weight on what the penalty is to accomplish for the convict. 
The officials who execute the sentence are deprived of all 
pleasure in their occupation, and they have reason to be glad 
if th^ merely succeed in preventing injury being done. This 
must be changed, and it can be changed without a sentimental 
coddling of the criminal taking the place of strictness. The 
gravity of the execution of the sentence cannot be combined 
with this mechanical absolution of it, the prisoner must be 
made to see that he himself, by his own improv^nent, can 
contribute to making good the wrong he has done; if he can- 
not do this, he must suffer, so that others need not suffer. 
Imprisonment will not guarantee legal security until it ac' 
tually deters and corrects the criminal, and, where that is 
impos^Ie, cuts him off from society. 

§ 26. Indemnlfloation, Bupended Sent«noe, and 
Probational Koleau 

Short terms of imprisonment have gradually become a great 
menace to public l^al security. Just as a medicine loses 
its effect if steadily used, so, too, the abuse of the penalty 
of a few days' imprisonm^it is without good results, dulls 
respect for the laws, and undermines the feeling that pun- 
ishment is something exceptional, something that should be 
remote from the life of evety respectable citizen. The dread 
of punishment vanishes. Moreover, such a few days or weeks 
in prison ia of no use as a corrective measure. At least, the 
offidals to whom is left the carrying out of the sentence must 
rdr^n, busy as they are, from attempting to arouse a feeling 
for the right. Nevertheless, short sentences cannot be dis' 
pensed with, even when we consider the punishment solely 
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in its relatioD to the individuality ot the offender. It b im- 
possible to proceed witli the heavy artillety of month-long 
impiiaomneDt in the case of comparatively harmless offenses. 
Two ways out ot the dilemma offer themselves: iadenmifi- 
cation and the suspended sentence. 

Current legal views all look upon it as a grave defect that 
the State, in imposing a penalty, leaves the injured person 
entirely out of consideration, and does not, with the sentence, 
impose also the obligation to indemnify the injured subject. 
I know well that that is what the civil courts are for, but 
this separation has great disadvantages. If, to-d^, a laborer 
is so severely injured by a ruffian that he is unable to woHe 
for weeks, he can bring an action for damages. And they will 
certainly be awarded him, but the award will merely exist 
on paper; the other's lack of property will prevent indem- 
nification; in fact, if the injured man sues after the conviction, 
he has to bear the costs himself. This b more than unjust. 
Fern * describes thb process, which he caUs a "grotesque 
comedy," sharply and strikingly in these words: "The State, 
which b responsible for not having been able to prevent 
crime, and to give a better guarantee to the dtizens, airests 
the criminal (if it can arrest him — and 70% ot discovered 
crimes go tmpunished). Then, with the accused person before 
it, the State, 'which ought to concem itself with the lofty- 
interests of justice,' does not concem itself with the victims 
of the crime, leaving the indemnification to thdr piosuc 
'private interest' and to a separate invocation of justice. 
And then the State, in the name of et^nal justice, exacts 
from the criminal, in the shape of a fine payable into the pub- 
Be treasury, a compensation for its own defense — which it 
does not secure, even when the crime b only a trespass upon 
private properly I" Carefully considered, the person injured 
■ Ftrri, "Criminal Stxdology," p. C83. 
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or robbed has even to p(^ for the malntenaiice oF hia assailaiit* 
for the cost of the administration of justice ia borne by the 
peaceful citizen, not by the penurious law-breaker. 

In my opinion, it would increase respect for the laws con- 
siderably if the State would acknowledge its obligation to pro- 
vide for the restoration of the legal state, not only as regards 
criminal, but also as regards civil law. The criminal should 
be obliged to make good the injury by the work of his hands, 
and to this the State should compel him. This will not be 
imiversally feasible, but it would be prafect^ possible pre- 
cisely in the case of slight offenses. This penalty would betto' 
conform both to the purpose of deterrence and of correction 
than does the short term in jail. Such a sentence means, 
at present, notbing but a couple of days of idleness — work 
tor such a short time b not worth while — in a warm room, 
with simple but suffident food. The representative of the 
theory of retiibuiioo, too, nught agree with oui demand, 
which makes compensatioQ for the damage done more possi- 
ble than does the reckoning of a bodily injury, or of a ruined 
object of value, in terms of days in prison. 

The habitual criminal would certainly fear such a punish- 
ment more than a few days in jail, and the obligation to in- 
demnify will impress more deeply upon him that he must 
respect the property and the person, the honor and the peace, 
of his feUow-man, In the case of the occasional criminal, 
the procedure would be still simpler. His punishment might 
confidently be postponed and the obligation imposed to in- 
demnify within a suitable time. The necessity of saving for 
others wilt long be a warning to him that will keep him from 
relapse, better than would a few days' imprisonment, which, 
if he happens to have a careless nature, he will soon forget. 

The reasonableness of this idea cannot be di&puted, hut it 
is a question whether it could be carried out; yet it should be 
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possible to find some way that would admit of the combina- 
tion of these two branches of the law. Perhaps it might also 
make the "suspended sentence" appear more endurable to 
some of the theorists who cling steadfastly to expiation. The 
suspended sentence emanates from the idea that it is not 
always a sign of a crinunal mind if a man falls into the hands 
of the criming judge. Negligence, intoxication, irritability, 
necessity, even recklessness and temptation, may lead to 
crime, without our being justified in casting stones at the 
offender. If his act is such that money can be regarded as 
compensation, he will perhaps try of Ms own accord to make 
the damage good. Otherwise he will become subject to I^al 
punishment, although, perhaps, even the judge — I again 
call to mind Feuerbach's words on page 262 — is convinced 
that a warning would be sufficient. But why should the pris- 
ons be filled unnecessarily, why should the man who is suffi- 
dently punished for his act by remorse and the obligation, 
imposed either by himself or by the State, to pay damages, 
be still further punished? The int«?est of the communis 
at large is better served by a suspension of the punishment. 

The forms in which we find it in literature and in practice 
are very different. In England the suspension of the punish- 
ment, where there is a reasonable prospect of good behavior, 
has gradually become more general. It was used long before 
its codification by the "Probation of First Offenders Act" * 
in 1887. The act provides: "In every case in which a person 
is found guil^ of theft, fraud, or any other crime that is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for not more than two years, and 
in which no former conviction is proved agtunst this person, 
the court before which he or she is found guil^ may, in con- 
sideration of the youth, character, and former life of the 

> MmmH, "Die GefitngnUstrafe und die bediugte Vernri^hmg im modw- 
nen Stnfrecht," Hamburg. ISM, J. P. Ricbter, p. 27. 
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offeader, and in coosideratioD of the insignificant nature of 
the deed, and by reason of any extenuating circumstances 
under which the act was committed, order, at its discretion, 
that he or she be dismissed on his or her recognizance, with 
or without surety, to appear on summons, to hear the 
judgment, at any time that the court may determine, and 
in the mean lime to keep the peace and maintain a good 
demeanor." ^ 

In reality, England does not limit itself to those cases in 
which the conditions are fulfilled, but makes the widest 
possible use of the suspended sentence. In the years 1894 
to 1806, of the 27,323 persons who were tried by jury, which 
in England tries about half of the cases of recidi\-ists, 2109 
were released on their recognizances, with or without sureties. 
This proof of the freedom of the English judge, who is not so 
closely bound by laws as is the German, shows at the same 
time that the measure is obviously held in high estimation in 
England. The results are good. Of the 18,492 persons who 
were conditionally sentenced during the years 1888-1806, 
only 1564, that is 8.4%, failed to stand the test of probation. 

While, in England, only the guilt is established, and no 
actual sentence' passed, the probation system as it existed 
in Boston as long ago as in 1869-1870 merely postpones the 
execution of the sentence imposed. In Belgium, at the end of 
the probation period the sentence is regarded as never having 
been passed, whereas, generally, it is only the execution of 
the penalty that is remitted, the judgment and penalty re- 
maining standing. 

All these modifications of the suspended sentence are out- 
growths of the same principle : the postponement of the execu- 

> Eaarto IjTuOiut, " Die bediugte Venirtdlimg in Eo^iand " (ZStW. XXI. 
7«). 

> tgnoHut, "Die juristische Natur der bedingteu Venuteihmg" (ZStW. 
XXIII.260). 
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tion of the seatence in the hope that tlie delinqueot vill not 
offend again in the future. It is assumed that for weak 
natures a threatening punishment is a more effective warning 
from a relapse, the prospect of a reword in the shape of the 
remission of the penalty a stronger motive for good behavior, 
than an absolved penalty. 

The psychological correctness <d this supposition cannot be 
doubted. The convicted person knows that it depends on 
his behavior whether he is to be a criminal who has already 
served a sentence or a respectable man with a clear record; 
he knows that he can make good the recklessness of a moment 
by a blameless life, that if he fiuls in his good behavior, the 
sentence will still have to be served. 

A stronger motive for upright living than the reward of a 
remitted sentence cannot be easily imagined; if the man on 
probation succeeds in rehabilitating himself, the consdous- 
ness that he has not been given up, that he has been able by 
his own efforts to live down his offense, will bring with it the 
conviction that he is able to overcome temptations; he has 
won back his self-confidence, and, instead of a depraved crim- 
inal, the State has gained s useful citizen. 

After long hesitation, Germany has also introduced a modi- 
fied form of the remission of penalties, conditional pardon. 
Since January 1, I90S, the "Bundesrat" has been agreed on 
the principle of this measure, so that at least partial uni- 
formity throughout Germany in administering it may be 
brought about.' Conditional pardon is to be applied munly, 
though not exclusively, to juveniles who have not already 
been convicted. The severity of the penalty is not to be 
determinative for the applicability of conditional pardon. 
Of the greatest significance is the progress evidenced in the 

> Kiee, "Die bedin^ Begn&digang in den deutsdiGii Bundesstaateii" 
(ZSlW. XXIV, 60). 
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fact that the court that imposes the sentence is to have 
a voice in the decision. Hitherto the decision has Itun en- 
tirely with the authorities that see to the carrying out of 
the sentence. I purposely emphasize the word "decision," 
for we can scarcely speak in seriousness of the Crown's 
exercising the right to pardon.* The report of the office 
of the public prosecutor largely determines the deciuon. But 
I cannot see why the ofSce of the public prosecutor should 
be better fitted to judge than the court that passes the sen- 
tence. The present practice I con^der to be indicative of a 
transitional state, leading to the suspended sentence. If a 
court is trusted to determine the just punishment for a crime, 
taking fully into consideration the individuali^ of the offender, 
it should also be considered capable of determining in what 
cases a postponement of the punishment may be granted in 
the hope of being able to remit the sentence altogether. It 
is my conviction that the conditional sentence should be regu- 
lated by the naUonal laws and that we are fully justified in 
demanding this. 

According to the demion of the "Bundesrat," the period 
of probation is to be shorter than the term required for the 
lapsing of the penalty in conformity with the statute of lim- 
itations. In general, it will be one year at least, in the case of 
penalties that lapse after two years, and, in the case of those 
that l^>8e after more than two years, the minimum probation 
will be for two years. These periods are veiy short; at pres- 
ent, good behavior for a year is sufficient to spare the convicted 
peraon the esecntion ot the sentence. But the individual who 
recidivates after only a year has passed, thus shows himself 
to be so dangerous to public safety that a remission of the 
punishment in his case would be out of place. Why should not 

> Orqf tai Dohna, "Zur Statistik der bedingten Begnkdigang" (USchr. 
KrimPBycb. I, St). 
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abundant use be made of sucli a valuable metliod of coirecU 
ing and training a person, and his inner self-distupUne be pro* 
moted as long as possible? In the case of mild offenses, I 
believe that the punishment should be postponed for at least 
two years, and where graver crimes are concerned, that the 
sword of Damocles should hang above the offender's head 
for not less than three years, a constant warning against 
failure and a constant incentive to good behavior. 

The less the crime indicates evil qualities in the offender's 
character, the more cert^nly can we reckon on success. Those 
who will fail will thus show more clearly than under the pres- 
ent procedure that the usual motives which should prevent 
crime are insufBcient; other methods will have to be tried 
with them. Lengthening the period of probation will decrease 
the nimiber of those who have been able to stand the test as 
long as the probational period was short, but the result will 
then be more valuable in aiding us to progress in the direction 
of avoiding a punishment wherever something better can be 
used. 

Is conditional pardon really something better, then? This 
must still be regarded as an open question, at least if we con- 
sider statistics. The relation of the favorably concluded, 
to the unfavorably concluded, cases, in the course of the last 
five years, has averaged 4:1. As the number of recidivists 
during three and a half years, the time used as a period of 
comparison by the statistical department, amounts only to 
13%, the result of the conditional pardon appears at the first 
glance to be quite unfavorable. And yet that is scarcely the 
case. Conditional pardon does not apply to offenses that can 
be met by a reprimand or a fine; this cuts out a number of 
comparatively harmless offenders, who are unlikely to recidi- 
vate. Moreover, the statistics of recidivists apply to both 
juveniles and adults, those of conditional pardon only to 
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juveniles.' And, finalist the nature of the offenses seems 
to me to be decisive. The tendency to recidivate we find to 
be most frequent in the case of theft, which is the crime of 
29.1% of all recidivists.^ And theft is also the chief crime 
of juveniles, who far surpass adults in it. 

I am far from concluding that conditional pardon has al- 
ready proved to be a success with us in Germany, Further 
and more detailed statistics are required before that can be 
decided. In any case, I believe it necessary, in mai^ cases, 
to supplement conditional pardon with special state education 
or protecUve supervision, which must certainly be seriously 
considered tor most of these iuveniles.' For instability, of 
which crime is an eloquent proof, is certiunly not corrected 
by conditional pardon alone. This might sooner be the 
case with adults, who have a better understanding of the 
seriousness of the situation than have immature juveniles. 

Parole or conditional liberation is based on the same 
psychological pre-suppositious as the conditional or sus- 
pended sentence. Section 23 of the Penal Code reads: 
"Persons condemned to a longer penitentiary, or prison, 
penalty may, when they have served three-quarters, 
which must not be less than one year, of their sentence, 
if they have behaved well during this time, be released on 
parole with tbdr consent." The "Bundesrat" demanded 
that there should also be proofs of improvement, but the 
"Reichstag" struck out this condition. Nevertheless, by way 
of ordinance, improvement has been made a condition of 
release on parole, in Prussia at least. The prison director m^ 
recommend such release only "if he is convinced that the pris- 

> Ot^ in Doftna. "Zui Ststuldk der bedingtoi B^iutdigmig ' (MSchr. 
ErimFSTch. n, SH). 

■ KrimiiiaUUtLrtik fUr du lata 1901, n, p. M. 

* fVofii Km Linl, "Der MiascHolg der bedingten Begnadigung" (ZStW. 
XXV, 2S7). 
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oner has improved and will not abuse the opportunity offered 
him to b^in a new, honest, and law-abiding life." I am the 
last persoD to disapprove of this condition, which alone would 
conform to the protection of society that I demand, but it 
seems to me that in Prussia judgments are formed from 
entirely different points of view from those current in most of 
the other federated States. In the years between 1894-1895 
and 190S-1904 conditional release was recommended only in 
the case of 1706 of the Prussian convicts subject to the Min- 
istry of the Interior. The recommendation of the adminis- 
trations of the penitentiaries was acted on by the super- 
visory board of justice in only 656 cases; that is, 0.86% 
of the total number of 75,756 convicts! The fact that 
their recommendations are so seldom complied with, makes 
the prison directors slow to advise the release on parole 
of a prisoner, as I know from my own experience, and in 
many cases where there is good reason to believe that a man 
might safely be released on parole, no such recommendation 
ia made, because it b itaily sure to meet with refusal. It is 
not difficult to prove how wrong this method of applying 
such a promising measure is. In WUrttemberg, in the course 
of 23 years, of the 11,845 prisoners in Lndwigsburg, not less 
than 1887 (= 10.9%) were released on parole.' The privilege 
had to be recalled in only 2.4% of the cases ! This success must 
be regarded as espedally remarkable, for Krauss ' has rightly 
drawn attention to the difficulty clumsy police superviaoD 
puts in the way of the rehabilitation of the released convict.* 

* Sehwaiiditer, "AusderFmuderTorlBufiften Entlaasimg" (USdirKrim. 

F^ch. I. set). 

■ Ktoumi, "Der Kampfgegeu die VerbrechenmirsMJieii." 190fi, p. 422. 

' Only Mcently &a instruction of the Prussian Minister of the Interior, of 
Ma7 II, 1901, sharply impressed upon the police suthorities tbmt they tbould 
exercise superviuon over paroled convicts in such e, yiay that their "progress 
thould not be interfered with nor they themselves exposed to public contempt." 
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The low number ot those who failed shows that prison directors 
well know how to make a proper selection. The decision as 
regards the petition is in the hands of the Ministries of 
Justice, to which prisoners in Bavaria and WUrttemberg 
must appty if their requests to be released on parole are 
refused. 

That ccoiditional release has bji educational value that 
extends far beyond the period of probation, is shown by 
experiences in Southern Germany. Investigations of the 
later life of those conditionally released proved that only 11.4% 
in Bavaria, 16.1% in WUrttemberg, were convicted at any 
subsequent time. Schwandner's * Bgures appear to be high, 
when we consider that, within the first five years from the 
time of the first convictions, onJy 15.6% had to be sentenced 
again, according to the German criminal statistics. But this 
refers to all those convicted, even of harmless offenses, 
while Schwandner's figures include only rewUvists over thirty 
years of age who had been deprived of thdr dvil rights, 
thus only a group of dangerous criminals. 

It is very rc^^table that within the same country a national 
law should be so variously treated in the way it ia applied, 
as ia the case with conditional release in Prussia and in the 
other States in the federation.' And yet there can scarcely 
be any doubt as to what is the best method. I consider also 
the saving in the cost of maintaining prisoners a great advan- 
tage. In WUrttemberg, Sichart * found that in thirteen years 
108,016 marks had been saved in consequence of 782 paroles, 
of which only 1% resulted in fiulure. This material advantage. 

' Loe. eil. p. 800. 

* In ndditioD to thii abundant nae of releaoe on puole, ocnUuces are fre- 
quently ibortcDed by pudMi in WUrttemberg. lli* wm the caae, from 1890 
to leOi, with 1.48% of the penitentiary, S.8T% ot the prison, oonvictil 

' MM SMutrt, "Die fMbeitMtiafe im AnUagematand und ihreVerteidi- 
gonfr" IMM, p. M. . 
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which is of great importance in view of the tremendous cost 
of carrying out sentences, would not be worth mentioning 
if other objections to the parole weighed against it. But this 
is not the case. 

I have already spoken of what an incentive to the convict 
it is, to have the prospect of being able to short^i his sentence 
it he succeeds in gaining the coufideoice of his supervisors. 
He can do so only by industry and obedience. It qieaks well 
for the thorough and careful supervi^n and judgment of the 
prison offidab in Southern Grermany, that, in spite of the 
abundant use of § 2S, they have had so few failures. This 
puts an end to the frequently expressed opinion tliat by 
hypocrisy and cant it is easy for a prisoner to decdve the 
officials. A man whose p^chological knowledge merely 
suffices to miuntMn strict discipline cannot, of course, be a 
good judge of improvement. EQ>erience teaches us that it 
is just the worst elements in the institution, the regular 
customers, who often behave best, and know most sm%ly 
how to steer clear of the dangerous points in the r^ulations 
of tbe institution, which threaten in all directions. The fact 
that conditional release can be granted only to prisoners who 
have served at least a year, prevents the man who has any 
knowledge of men — and every prison official should be such 
a one — from b«ng deceived. If it is his duty to consider 
in every case the possibility of granting conditional rdease, 
it will certainly inoease the care with which he observes 
every prisoner. And the latter once more feels himself to be 
master of his fate; confronted by a task at which he tailed 
when he committed hb crime, he knows the prize whidi he 
may win. How different must be his feelings iben from those 
when he is conadous, even during bis worst behavior and 
when he resists all attempts to help him on to a better path, 
that the d^ of hia rdease will be the d^ of his rdapse, and 
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that, tliou^ all the offidala must be aware oi this, the gates 
of the prison will open to him on the Axy fixed. 

No blind confidence is reposed !n the conditionaUy released 
prisoner. His personal liberty is subject to a nomber of seri- 
ous restrictions, lie knows himself to be under constant super- 
vision, and whenever thoughts of a new crime come into his 
mind, the certainty of his recall immediately recurs to ^im 
aa a warning. Here, too, I think we fwl to take advantage of a 
valuable means of combat, when we make the possibility of 
recall extend only over the duration of the rest of the sentence, 
except when the latter is very long in any case. The situation 
is, after all, this: that a released convict who has behaved 
well for two years, for instance, will be very careful not to 
fail in the third year, because he would then have to serve 
the whole remunder of the sentence; he will beware of risking 
the whole tedious work of two years by a single reckless act. 
The longer, then, we extend this right of recall, the easier wUI 
it be, by means of this hard test, to separate the actually 
improved offender from the socially dangoous one. The 
shortest time that should be required seems to me to be three 
years in the case of first convictions, five years where there 
have been several former convictions. 

§ 27. The Abolition of Fixed Tamu tit Punishment 
If a surgeon should have a patient sent him by another 
doctor with the request to amputate the patient's leg at a cer- 
tain place because of a dangerous tumor, the surgeon would 
ignore the most elementary rules of medicine if he should 
accede to the other's request without first convincing himself 
of the necessity of the operation. The same course is required 
of a prison offidal who is entrusted with the carrying out of a 
prisoner's sentence, day in and day out. The court turns over 
to him a prisoner with the definite instructions to keep him 
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for BO and so niany yean. Even if the most careful observa- 
tion of the individuality of tlie prisoner convinces the official 
that the judge has erred in the length of the penally imposed, 
be has no right to interfere; there is no way — except pardon 
or conditional liberation — in which the sentence can be 
^ortened by even a day, and, of course, no way in whidi it 
can be lengthened. 

An official who is interested in those oommitted to his care 
must soon lose this interest. Knowledge of circumstances 
influencing the deed, careful observation, long and intimate 
conversations, have shown him that it is only a chain of un- 
fortunate external circumstances that has made a cert^ man 
a criminal. He is convinced that the moral attitude of the 
unfortunate person is good, and that it b unnecessary torture 
to keep him longer in prison, that it may perhaps even mean 
injury to his body and mind. But he can do nothing to help 
him, be cannot ^ve the man who is once trapped bis libera 
a day before the time set, he cannot return him to the family 
he supports, cannot save the State the cost of carrying out a 
sentence that has become unnecessary. 

Still more painful for the fhinlting official must be the con- 
sciousness that he must set at liberty a man who does not 
deserve it. If, occasionally, a lunatic who has been released 
from an asylum as hannless turns out not to have been cured, 
and commits a murder or a sexual crime, the press rises in a 
mighty protest against the inefficient of alienists. In many 
cases it is really hardly possible to judge whether an insane 
person may become dangerous, wh^eas it can be prophesied 
only too surely that certain discharged amvicts are a menace 
to public safety. 

Most of the Prussian prisoners mentioned on page 202, 
of whom the officials believe that they oould not reinstate 
themselves in law-abiding sodal life, have probably been set 
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at liberty since the time of this dedsioD. In spite of the 
firm convictioD that it is only a gnestioD of time till the dis- 
charged criminal breaks into a house again, attacks his fellow- 
men with a knife, or assaults our wives and children, the di- 
rector must open the door of the prison for him pimctually to 
the minute. A dang^ous dog must be kept chuned; woe 
to the own^ who omits to see that this is donet But a far 
more dangerous man is "set on mankind" with the State's 
permission. 

B^ore me lies the record of a man of forty who is at present 
serving his eighth sentence, all tA the sentences being imposed 
for sexual assaults on children under fourteen. His first 
sentence of ax. months was in the year 1886, his last was in 
June, 1901. Thus in fifteen years the same man has been 
sentenced eight times for the same crime, the time he has 
sp^it in prison amounting in all to nine years; often one 
offense is separated from the next only by the time that 
his detention in a penal institution made the commission of 
another crime impossible. He will soon be discha^^ again. 
What child will be the next victim of his dangerous instincts? ' 
Another, a boy of sixteen, was sentenced, in 1897, on account 
of his youth, to only six months' imprisonment for attempted 
iai>e. A year later be was sentenced for a repetition of the 
same crime to a year's imprisonment. Then follows a sentence 
of three months for damage to property, and, shortly after, 
a sentence of two years' imprisonment for att^npted rape and 
indecent handling. Thus, within a period of less than five 
years, this fellow of barely twenly-ODe has served three years 
and nine months in prison ; in his case, too, there can scarcely 

1 I have pnrpooelr left the Tordi of the Bnt edition m th^ stood. On 
the 7th of December, IQOS, the convict wm releaaed. Foot ifceki later 
be ueaolted • thirteen-yetu^ld girlt (Ztanke, "Der Schuti der Geadladutft 
TOt den vermindert Znrwbn wigJKhigeo " (MSduKrimPiydi. I, 4H).) 
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be ai^ donbt that he wfll shoriiy again ai^iear before the 
court after having once more attacked the semal honor of s 
child or a woman. Another man was sentenced m 1895 to 
nine months for attonpted rape, in 1898 to three mcmths for 
assault and battery, and in 1888 agun to two years and 
seven months in the penitentiary in accordance with S 176 ^ S. 
On January 94, 1901, be was discharged; on June 2 of the same 
year he assaulted a child of twelve, and was sentenced (or 
attempting the crime of S 170 H S and for insult to — four 
months' imprisonment! 

Every child, every woman, who falls a victim to such a man 
is a crying accusation agwnst the State that, in order to mwn- 
tain the phantom of "just retribution" in respect to the law- 
breaker, exposes the most precious possession of our women, 
thor sexual honor. I have purposely chosen examples from 
among sexual criminals, although the same phenomenon of 
immediate relapse is found equally among thieves and crim- 
inals of violence. I should like to see the adherent of the theory 
of expiation to whom, if his own wife or his own child were 
brought home to him ravished, the idea would not occur, that 
it would be better permanently to confine a man whose con- 
stantly repeated attempts at rape prove his incorrigibility. 
Must we try the untenableness of our present criminal proced- 
ure on our own bodies before we can realize it? Are we struck 
blind to what is duly before our ^es? There must be an 
end made of conditions that guarantee the criminal his return 
to freedom where he will find the opportunity once more to 
gain a few years more punishment, but which leave the peace- 
ful citizen without protectioa! 

Hie officjai Prussian statistics conclude their remarks on the 
probability of relapse with the words: "According to this, 
all those inmates of our penal institutions who have served 
three sentences, one of which was of at least six months* 
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duratioD, must be r^arded as lost; at least it cannot be hoped 
that thdr sojourn in the institution will again make them 
useful members of society. Having established this fact, 
the statistician must pause; the rest lies with the criminologist 
and the legislator." 

But how can the criminologist and the legislator proceed 
80 as to do justice to both problems at once: to protect 
society from these dangerous criminals, and to treat these 
persons in such a way that the number of those who become 
socially fit is incressedP 

To adapt the penalty to the individuality of the offender, 
and to carry this through to the final consequences; that is 
our problem. And the abolition of the fixed term of punish- 
ment is its solutioQ. 

The fixed term of punishment becomes unnecessary as soon 
as deterrence, correction, and protection form the basis of 
oiu: criminal law. "We shall keep this tabular calculation of 
the penalfy that is invoked by a crime, an offense, a misde- 
meanor, as long as the old idea of revenge, rooted in the bar- 
baric childhood of the human race, continues to dominate 
our views of criminal justice. Just so long will the judge, 
uninfluenced by the 'warm-hearted humanify* of a grand 
and unified 'Weltanschauung,' continue to enter, opposite 
the credit side of criminal action, bis debits in fines, disgrace, 
corporal punishment, and imprisonment, that proper account 
may be kept of the just order of this world; just so long will 
the unfortunate individual who, on the impulse of the moment, 
has yielded to the pressure of poverty and misery, collapse 
under the burden of the sentence that deprives him, once for 
all, of the best years oi his life, to turn him out again a broken, 
joyless, and friendless man into the strug^e for existence; 
just so long, finally, will the habitual criminal gleefully count 
the days till the prison doors must open to let tum out, only 
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to receive him again after his brief but eventful enjoyment 
of bis freedom. Summum jua summa injuria!" * 

The idea of malting a prisoner's punishment depend on his 
behavior suggests itsdf so readily that we cannot be surprised 
at finding, already in the dgfateenth century, an advocate of 
the "indeterminate sentmce." ' At that time the question, 
what was to be done with the more harmless criminals, was 
forced into the backgroimd by the problem of dealing with 
the incorrigibles. The fruit of Klein's oideavors was § £ of 
the criminal law section of the "AUgemeines Laodiecht": 
"Thieves and other criminals who may become dangerous to 
the community because of their corrupt tendencies, ev^i 
after they have served th^ sentences, shall not be released 
unUl they have proved that they are able to support them- 
selves honestly." Also, in the order of the Prussian Cabinet 
of February 1, 1799, the same idea recurs: "I have noticed 
that very many criminals, and, among them, even some of 
those who have been set free by my pardon, have immediately 
agmn committed aome crime. For the most part this may 
be due to the complete depravity of the criminal, and then 
no other means remains of protecting property from thieves 
and robbers than to imprison the latter for life." * 

But just as this order recommends correction as a means of 
preventing immediate relapse, just as it desires, that is, every- 
thing to be tried "before the law can, with justice, ordain 
this (life-long imprisonment)," so, too, did Eldn and the 
juristic faculty in Halle that supported him. It says in a 
judgment of the year 1797: ' "In order to provide the pris- 
oner with motives for his improvement, his life-long im- 

> Kraepdia, "Die AtMchaffung des StnfmBaBca," p. 17. 

* (On Lujt, "E. P. Elan imd die unbesUinnite Ventrteilung" (Stntrecht- 
liche AufsKtse und VortiUge, n, 148). 

* Rotenfeld, " Zweihundeit Jahie Ftlnorg^" Bertm. 1905, p. SO. 

* Km lAMxt, lac. at. p. ISO. 
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prisonment shall be made depend^t ia its quantity on his 
future behavior." 

Tlie treasure that a few people thus tried to dig up still 
lies buried to-day under a mass of r^ulations which take 
evetything into account except the psychoto^cal character 
of the crimioal. And yet how different, how much firmer, 
harmonious, and — better — the administration of justice 
would be under the influence of a criminal law that would not 
blindly strike down the occasional criminal and be weak with 
the incorri^ble. The effect of the indeterminate sentence 
would be very different on both. The person who is convicted 
for the first time, if the conditional sentence is not applicable 
in his case, will enter prison with the honest desire for better- 
ment. Remorse and liis own conscience have shaken him to 
the depths; he has made the best resolutions. And now he 
knows that he must win back his freedom himself, that he 
must prove, under the new conditions under which he is forced 
to live, that he is inwardly strong. He fights hard to win 
his release, and he does win it; still for several years the pos- 
sibility of his recall hangs over him as a ^gn of what he has 
overcome, as a warning for the future. And if he is not un- 
faithful to his good resolutions, the State has one respectable 
member more. 

The careless, happy-go-lucky individual, too, who now 
serves his few months in comparative indifference, would have 
the majesty of the law brought home to him in quite another 
way. With the better psychological training of the prison 
officials, it must be possible to recognize the superficiality of 
pretended remorse; the careless fellow too probably resolves 
on improvement, but he does not really improve. With the 
indeterminate sentence, the few months that he would have 
to serve under the pres^it law pass, and still no move is made 
to release him. In dow monotony day follows d^, constantly 
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lu^iog him to introspectioa, briogiiig home to him the fact 
that only a change in himself can set him at liberty. The 
earnestness of life breaks the wings of airy carelessness. When 
he then finally arrives at discretion, and the gates of the prison 
close behind him, firmer resolutions to behave well will accom- 
pany him. The recall threatens him, too, and he knows that 
it is no empty threat; he has learnt the full meaning of pun- 
ishment and fears it. In his case we shall periiaps accomplish 
no more than this, no real betterment, but even this guarantees 
public peace better than is done at present. 

And finally, the incorrigible criminal, is he to spend his 
lite entirely without hope, behind prison walls? If the pro- 
tection of society is not possible in any other way, then, 
certainly. After all, our present legal order too imprisons 
men for life, some of whom, as their behavior when pardoned 
shows, are quite harmless. No one hesitates to demand that 
a dangerous lunatic diould be confined for life. Why not the 
criminal also? I know a convict, who has lately gone insane, 
who served seven years at one time, eight years at another, 
in the penitentiary for rape, with only a short interval between 
the two sentences. Set at liberty, within a few weeks, he 
assaulted two women on successive days, and was again 
sentenced to fifteen years in the penitentiary for rape. The 
only difference betwe^i permanent imprisonment and the 
present practice is, that now the State i^ves such a man just 
so much time as he needs to earn ^i" punishment again, that 
the State now requires the health and honor of several 
blameless young girls to be sacrificed before it feels justified 
in taking what is the most natural course in the worid. 

I even dare to utter a hope that apparently contradicts 
the belief I have ezpresBed in the incorri^bility of many 
criminals. I believe that such a penal system would perhaps 
save many a man who is now sure to be ruined. As I have 
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already emphasized a number of times, I do not believe that 
incorrigibility is the result of innate criminal tendencies, bat 
of the inabili^, due in many cases to defects of mind and 
education, to live imder Hie present social oonditions without 
trespassing on the legal spheres of others. Why, then, should 
not um«mitting care succeed in kindling a spark of decency 
in tlie man who is giv^i up as lost, and why should it be im- 
possible to educate him slowly and paJnstakiugly, after all? 
At present this is most difficult, because the criminal knows 
when his punishment will come to an end; but when once his 
release depends upon himself, the consciousQess of this tact 
will perhaps awaken in him the desire to improve, which it 
will then be possible to cultivate and tnun by purposeful care 
and years of discipline. But if all efforts to transform him 
fail, there is no alternative, absolutely none, to isolation 
from society. 

But who is to dedde wbea the moment has come for release 
or perman^it confinem^it? "The practical carrying out of 
the separation of offenders into occafdonal, habitual, and incor- 
rigible criminals," contended Frank,' "is opposed by the fact, 
that the decision cannot rest with the judge, but must be left 
to the prison officiab. Such a consequence, howevea', — in 
other words, the admission of the indeterminate judgment — 
will not be accq>table for the next few centimes, because at 
present we lack the possibility of looking into a man's heart, 
and because the officials entrusted with the execution of sen- 
tences have not the confidence of the people, which b an in- 
dispensable condition of any interference with human liberty." 

Both objections are justified, but — only under the role 
of the present criminal law. Under a future system the 
judge would not be only a connecting link between the 

> (Mitt, der L E. T. TI, STT.) I think I am not vnos En uniming that 
Ftank no longw m> pontinlr reject! tliis idea. 
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OTCfttnining ma^^stiate and the prison official, would not 
merely establish ihe question of giult. In contrast to hla 
present activity, he would, in fact, have meet difGcult 
duties. By deeper conaderatioD of the ^Aemal causes ol 
a crime and Gner p^ychoI<^cal analy^ of the criminal's 
individuaU^, be would have to detnde in what cases suspen- 
sion of the penally might be tried. He would have to deto- 
mine under wbat conditions indemnificatioa must be made, 
and to see to it that justice b done to the injured posoD. 
He would have to select those for whom treatment and 
education offer more prospect of improvement than does 
punishment. 

This is already done with juveniles to-day and, to some 
extent, with the insane. But with these, the number of per- 
sons b by no means exhausted, for whom prison promises 
as little success as rational treatment promises great; above 
all, it b the drunkards and partially responsible persons who 
must be more intelligently provided for. 

The criminal judge, who b confronted by the problem of 
making a psychological report of the offender, finds tlus a 
more valuable and sUmulating opportunity to show and de- 
velop hb abilities than the present situation, wherein he is 
compelled to almost mechanical activity in judging beggars 
and vagabonds, ruffians and thieves, and wherein little is 
demanded of hb intellect except in the case of fine differ^ices 
between fraud and embezzlement, and such like, — unless, 
indeed, even then the Supreme Court ("Reichsgericht") 
reeves him of the necessity for thought. Moreover, the 
activity of the judge will not stop with delivering over to the 
prison officials an offender for whom he believes a serious 
warning and thorough education to be necessary. He will 
be partly responsible for such a delinquent's further career. 

The tnuning of our judges will, in the future, and thb 
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can be safely prophesied to-day, include temporaiy service 
in penal inatitntions.' Even with our present laws it is a ciy- 
ing disgrace that the judge imposes penalties the significance 
<rf which he is quite unable to grasp. Of course, a few visits 
to some prison will not suffice, nor the demonstration and 
examination of a few particularly grave crimes. It would be 
almost worse than the present state of affairs if the belief 
should be aroused that it is possible in this superficial way to 
penetrate into the methods and effect of the carrying out 
of the sentence, to penetrate, above all, into the depths of a 
human soul. No, the future judge will have to do bis share of 
the practical work, will have to study the prisoners in det^, 
leam to know them well enough to report whether a certain 
offender is to be conditionally released, whether he b worthy 
of confidence, whether he has failed to improve. 

In addition, the judge will have to supervise the execution 
of the sentence he has imposed and to aid in deciding what is 
to be done with the prisoner. This is already done in Baden 
and WUrttemberg. In WUrttemberg the prison boards 
include high officials in the departments of justice, adminis- 
tration, medicine, both Protestant and Catholic clergymen, 
and even members of mercantile houses; in Baden the en- 
larged conference of officials has at its head a director or 
councillor of the superior court, besides several citizens as 
members. Through the oo-operation of the judge and several 
laymen, preferably those who are at the same time the repre> 
sentatives of provident aodeties (compare page 237), the 
danger which, experience has shown, threatens most adminis- 
trative boards, the feding of superiority, would best be 
avoided. "We prison officials easily develop into autocrats 
and mfallible persons," says &ohne. 

> von Jagaaojm, "BedeDtungdn GeBiigii iilehrkunde fUr die Stntiechto- 
V&eet" (MScbrEitniPq'ch. 1, 877). 
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In 1897 tlie annual meeting of the International Union 
of Criminal Law passed the following resolutions, written by 
Seuffert and !&«lme: 

1. In Older to ensure the rational canying out of sentoices, 
the supervisory prison boards must appoint suitable persons 
to take part regularly in the conferences of the head officers 
in the larger prisons and penal institutions. These persons 
must include m^nbers of the provident organs. 

2. Women as well as men must be appointed for the 
women's prisons. 

S. Hie persona thus appointed shall have the right to vifdt 
prisoners without witnesses bong present. 

4. They shall, espedally, be consulted in regard to intemip- 
tion of sentences, conditional release, and pardon. 

In Prussia, it is true, the aid of persons who are not con- 
nected with the esecutton of the sentoice is possible only in a 
slight degree. In spite of the warm advocacy of Ejohne, 
who promises the confidential agents of provident sodeties 
that they shall be helped in every [Ktsaible way, and recog- 
nizes their right "to go from cell to cell and speak pri- 
vately with the prisoners," these persons are not able at 
present to do much. Their efforts fail because, as Kiohne 
admits, prison officials have a "strong aversion" to this new 
institution.' 

This passive resistance must be removed, and this will be 
the more easily possible, the more important the duty of exe- 
cuting the sentence becomes. 

The far-reaching plans for the abolition of fixed sentences 
must lead to a further elaboration of the lesolutJons of the 
International Union ot Criminal Law. The co-operation of 
public prosecutors, of the courts, and of the administrative 

> Hm Bokden, "Eini^ wichtlgere Fiobkme der EnduKtKiifQrsorge'* 
(MSchr^imF^reli. II, IDl). 
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boards, must be more extensively assured, a co-operaUon, of 
couise, that is not limited to partidpation in conferences. 

The principal work, it is true, will and must fall to the offi- 
dal entrusted with esecuting the sentence. He can do justice 
to bis task only if he has a thorough and all-round preliminaiy 
education. Wulffen' does not consider any man fitted for 
penal institution service who has not "been thiough the mill 
of public prosecutoTship and court practice," and even such 
a one must not be "only a jurist, which is equivalent to a 
formalist." I consider it questionable wheth^ good institu- 
tional directors can be drawn from juristic circles alone. 
But I fully subscribe to his further words: "Education, 
psychology, and sympathy, these are the three intensified 
demands that we must make of penal measures in the future. 
With military discipline, bureaucratic formalism, and knowl- 
edge of a trade alone, nothing is won." Only "really peda- 
goglcaJly talented persona are suited for penal instituti(m 
service." The very best officials are only just good enough 
for the realization of the penalty. Let me once more draw 
attention to Krohne's words: "Even if you have the best law, 
the best judge, the best sentence, and the) prison official is 
not efficient, you might as well throw the statute into the 
waste basket and bum the sentence!" 

The abolition of fixed terms of punishment, the conditional 
release, — all hope for greater public security stands and falls 
with the methods by which the sentence is carried out. Where 
the prisoner can be effectively prepared for a better future, 
that is the place to spply the lever. 

■ IFttdfMi, "Befonnbeitnlraiigcn anf dem Gebiete dci StntnOaaet," 
I>mdni,lM5. 
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§ 28. Til* Treatmrat of JnvenflM and Partiallr 
Scfptnuiblo Penou 

Under our present laws the fiist crinunal act brings the 
unfortunate creature who commits it, if he has completed his 
twelfth year, before the bar of justice. In judging of the 
injury done by public trials, we shall do well to d'gt'npiifh 
between two groups of criminal children: those who could not 
withstand a particularly tempting opportunity, inwardly un- 
spoiled; and those who, having grown up in a criminal en- 
vironment, corrupt from their earliest youth, know only the 
fear of punishment, dE the police, but not the dread of doing 
wrong. For a child of the first group a trial is a stigma that 
it will have to bear even if acquitted, the detrimiental inq>re8- 
sion of which will be the greater, the more unspoiled the child 
is. And not only the child suffers, but his family, which is 
often very little to blame. At school the child is despised 
by his mates, watched with suspicion by the teEtchers; per- 
fectly excusable faults are r^aided as signs of criminal 
tendencies. A sensitive nature m^ be ruined by the weight 
of this pressure. In the case of such a child — it need scarcely 
be said — a trial is the less necessary, because his charactn 
can be far better strengthened through educational measures. 

It is very different with the other group of children, found 
particularly in large cities, who grow up uncontrolled and 
selfish. For them the first court trial means the first step 
towards independence. In spite of his mental and physical 
immaturity, the diild feels himself to be grown up from then 
OD, for he has been treated as an adult by the court. He has 
been the hero of an act of which the State has taken notice, 
and with a feeling of self-importance he waits for the news- 
paper reports of the trial. Tlus feeling of having played a 
part in public life is not restricted to the child himself. His 
comrades regard him with a certain respect, — varying ia 
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d^ree, it ia true. His particular chums fidmire him. But 
it would be a mistake in child-psychology to believe that his 
example only frightens and repels still innocent children. A 
diild's imaginalion is ezdted by everything unusual; there 
is an air of something exceptional about the youthful of- 
fender, even to the most unspoiled boy, and his feeling of 
contempt is tinged with respect for the independence of his 
"grown-up" comrade. 

The damage that the presence of such a child in a school 
does is b^ond estimation. And even if, after a public trial, 
the child, acquitted, ia not sent back to school, but is made 
the subject of corrective education, hb name, his act, and his 
behavior at the trial, will long rem^n the theme of conver- 
sation among his school-fellows. The effect of this may be 
that, where the soil is fruitful, it makes the first breach in not 
yet firmly founded moral views. 

The compulsoiy sdiool age ends at fourteen; until then 
the child needs school tnuning. After that no one thinks of 
r^^arding a boy as mentally and physically mature because 
be has left school, because his social independence is b^inning. 
Why is not the criminal child left to the discipline of the 
school, at least up to this age limit? And if this disciptine 
fwla, if consideration for the other pupils makes the criminal 
child's removal from them necessary, why cannot he immedi- 
ately become the subject of special State education, without 
first going tbrou^ a public trial or, worse, a prison sentence? 

Punishment is a two-edged sword. As long as it menaces 
the evil-doer from afar, it may perhaps deter, but as soon as 
he has become acquainted with it, its effect is dulled; the sec- 
ond punishment is much less feared than the first. This ap- 
pears only too clearly in the statistics of adult recidivists; 
how much more must the threat of punishment lose its 
efficacy if a person has already become acquunted with it in 
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his youth, if it belongs to the childhood memories of the 
growing boy or girl. 

Afl far as possible, juveniles serring sentences should be 
separated from old^ criminals. This separation is not always 
feasible. Moreover, aasodaUon with more ezi>erienced com- 
panions of the same age often suffices to strangle every vestige 
of decency, remorse, good resolutions. Thus, I found little 
girls in whom menstruation had not yet be^un who were 
astonishingly well informed about all kinds of perverted aezoal 
practices. They had been taught by a precodous and eariy 
corrupt companion of the same age, in prison. Bigid enforce- 
ment of sditaiy confinement mi^^t pertiaps have prevented 
this, but during detention, while awaiting trial, and in the 
small district jails, there is ample opportunity for the sowing 
of such seed, however careful may be the method of confine- 
ment after conviction. 

VoD Liszt * thus sums up the conclusion we must draw 
from such a state of affairs: "If a child commits a crime, 
and we let him alone, the probability that he will commit 
another crime is not so great as when we punish him." We 
should not punish him, but neither should we let him alone. 
The law for spe<nal State education empowers us at pres- 
ent, after the execution of the sentence, to prevent the con- 
tinuance of a criminal mode of life by seeking to make up 
the deficiencies in the child's former education and train- 
ing. Now, what part does a few months' imprisonment pl^ 
in the life of a twelve or thirteen year old offender, in com- 
parison to the special education that is continued up to hia 
twentieth year? In case of acquittal on account of lack of 
comprehension, the law allows special education to be b^un 
even earlier. Why, then, the comedy of a public trial? Only, 

■ mm Luzt, "Die Kriminalitltt der Jugoidlkfaeii" (Stntreditiidte Anf- 
Atie und Vortmge, H, SSS). 
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perhapa, to establish tlie fact tliat the child did understand 
the conaeqaencea of its act, after all P This does not seem to me 
worth while, aa long aa it is still possible to prove the child's 
oompiehenfflon even after he has been in a school for the 
feeble^ninded! This oould certainly be settled m the pre- 
liminary examination, in atdei to put an end to the disgrace 
of having children p^y a public part in out eouitrooms. 

A child does not belong before the criminal judge, nor in 
prison. The whole question should resolve itself into this: up 
to what age is special education to be applied, instead of the 
criminal law? The International Union of Criminal Law ' 
has decided in favor of the fourteenth year as the age at which 
punishment should be admissible, rejecting the original pro- 
posals made l^ Krohne, von IJszt, and Appelius, that the 
sixteaith year should be adopted, a measure that was also 
siqtported by one-third of the prison directors invited to report 
on this question. 

Before the child has Mt school he cannot, of course, be 
treated as an adult; he must be treated as a child. Hence 
the fourte^ith year is the very lowest that could be set. At 
that age the growing individual enters upon the years of 
adoleaceoce, the years when "inward stabilify is lacking,"* 
which must not be measured by the adult standard. To bring 
these peculiar conditions of the age of puberty into harmony 
with the criminal laws, requires far more time than the judge 
can devote to the individual case. But if he could, instead of 
imposing the short sentence that the law prescribes, he would 
almost alwiors declare long training and education to be neces- 
sary. There are also exceptions, cases in which it is so clear 
that the offense is merely a bit of mischi^, that the mildest 

> Mht^nDgen der L E. V. HI, 887. 

* 4iifiii<0nwMr,"EntwicUimgqnhrciindGcaetogcbimg,"Gtlttiiigen,190a. 
W. Fr. ESMner, p. 7. 
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treatment is iq>pTOpmte. Offitnsl recognition erf such a pos- 
Bibilil? has found expiessicn) in "conditional pardon." In 
general, only juvenHea convicted for the first time, whose 
penally would not exceed ax months' imprisonm^it, can be so 
pardoned. llLoae who are more dangerous are tiireat«ied 
with special State truning after their sentences, obviously 
because, ia most cases, the sentence is not con^dered suffi- 
cient. Thus, it only remwis to be desired that the treatment 
of juvenile law-breakers should be I^ally and uniformly 
r^ulated. The programme nught be briefly summed up 
thus: Defected children require compulsory or cpecial State 
education even ^en they have not offoided agtdnst the 
criminal laws. Criminal prosecution is admissible only 
after the sixteenth year has been completed; trials are not 
to be public. Instead of a penalty being imposed, a juve- 
nile may alwtqrs be required to undergo spedal State edu- 
cation. Whete mild offenses are concerned, the sent^ice 
is to be suspended till the completion of the twenty-first 
year, and then remitted if the offender's beliavior has been 
good. If those conditionally sentenced offend a second time, 
special State education is to be prescribed. In general, the 
programme agrees with that of the International Union of 
Criminal Law, except that I should like to see it in its original 
form, and not as finally accepted, principally because the treat- 
ment there provided for those between fourteen and sixteen 
is psychologically more correct than that recommended in 
the final resolutions. 

Of particular importance, it seems to me, is the treatment 
of those persons who stand midway between mental health 
and mental disease, tor whom it is rightly demanded the term 
"partially responubte" ' should be used. Our criminal law, 

> Compare^ bthbeotmeGtioa,iii7«xplAit&tlom in 5oeA«'*"HBodbiichder 
getkhtUcheii P^cJiiatrie," p. H; «m Litit, "SdittU der Geaeliadwft g^ot 
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in contrast to tliat of former German States and many foreign 
countries, does not recognize this condition. But gradually 
the conviction has gained ground that, besides insane persons 
and normal persons, there are numerous individuals who 
cannot be judged by the same standards as these others. 
A law recognizing partial responsibility was rejected by the 
"B«iclistag," on the ground that the term "extenuating cir- 
cumstances" could be made to cover all the cases to which 
the measure under discussion would apply. 

I will not stop to point out that the term "extenuating cir- 
cumstances " does not exist where the most serious crimes are 
concerned, nor dwell on the fact that the judge takes the 
place of the man who would be most competent to judge of 
mental conditions that are ao difficult to recognize, the 
phy^dan; it ia enough to empha»ze here that the effect 
of "extenuating drcumstance" ia esactly opposite to that 
demanded by a rational policy towards criminals. According 
to our present laws, the partially re^tonsible person receives 
a mUder, that b, a shorter sentence. This may knock aw^ 
the last moral support that he has. The consciousness c^ 
getting off with a light sentence decreases his fear of punish- 
ment, which m^ have been the only motive that restrained 
him from criminal acts. But even if he does not regard the 
mildness of the judgment as a sort of license for his acta, 
yet the fact remains, that the short sentence ia useless. I 
have often heard such psycho-pathological persons, constnous 
of thrar social uselessness, ask for long sentences, in the — 

genteingefltiirliche G«>tesknuikeundyenniiidertZureclmuiigsfthige" (MScbr. 
KrimPBych. I, 8); Bajter, "Die BehaniUuiig der veniUDdert Ziirwrhnnngn- 
(fthigen bu Voientinirf m einem K:hweiieriscbcii Stn/g«aetabuch" (MSdir. 
Erim^Tdi. I, 77)i Blader, "Zui BelutQdlung der GemeingrfKhriiAer ' ' 
(MSidirEtimFBrch. I, 92); Boegd, "Die Behwidlung der Mindenrertigen" 
(MSduKiimF^ch. I, S3S); KraepaliTi, "Zur Fnge der gemindert Zitredi- 
flungi&tliigen" (MSchrKrimPq'ch. 1, 478). 
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pnluqw vain — hope that thsSi f e^le energy ought be 
strengthened, and certainly with the true senae that a short 
sentence would have no enduring effect on them. 

How much more advisable is the proposal to make the pun- 
ishment of such persons, not shorter, but different, in quality. 
This desired change in the punishment would have to be 
adapted to the peculiarity of every person, sometimes being 
therapeutic, sometimes educational, in character, under some 
circumstances leading to removal from society, and confine- 
ment in a suitable institution. 

"La responsabiIit£ proportionelle n'est toutefois acceptable 
Que sous la r&erve formelle d'une sorte de p^nalit^ spficiale,** 
wrote L^rand du Saulle ^ as long ago as 1874. And, really, 
the main point of the whole question lies here. L^al recogni- 
tion of partial responsibility is only desirable if accompanied 
by changes in the punishments imposed. What kind of changes 
these should be, is clear from the forgoing. Some of these 
persona belong in institutions for epileptics, some in insane 
asylums. Most of them belong in what would be an inter- 
mediate institution between the workhouse and the insane 
asylum. In any case, their treatment requires the servioea 
of physicians. 

In these institutions belong, also, most of the vagrants, 
among which the physically and mentally normal are in the 
minority. Of what use are the present short sentences, which 
sometimes mount up to a hundred and more, or even the 
temporary sojourns in a workhouse? Of none whatever. 
Experience teaches us that many inmates of workhouses are 
industrious and useful laborers, who hy their own work coVer 
the cost of thrar maintenance to the State either partially or 
entirely. Why should not such people be permanently de- 

' "TniU de mMedne 16g»le et de jiuuprndoice mtdxaie," Firii, I8T4. 
A. DelaluTe, p. 729. 
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tMoed ID suitable institutions, instead of being turned out 
into the road at the end of a short time? Such a measure is 
not as cntA as it seems. The intervals between imprisonment 
and detention in a workhouse are generally very short, and 
mai^ persons do not feel at all unhappy under the systematic 
r^^me of the workhouse. 

In this way, too, the number of cases of vagrancy, etc., 
which at present require so much of the judge's attention, 
would be greatly diminished, and thus more time would be 
gained for the thorough investigation of graver crimes. 

There still remfun a few words to be said in regard to drunk- 
ards. Some years ago a drunkard was committed to an insane 
asylum on account of a fit of delirium tremens which passed 
in a few days. The man was physically sound, but a dissolute 
drunkard, who, as the records showed, ill-treated his wife and 
children disgracdully, fought with his neighbors and passers- 
by, attacked the police, etc. But he was not insane in the 
legal sense and had to be released. This was the detudon of 
the Ministry, whose special judgment was obtained. 

This case is typical of the 1^^ conditions that rule at the 
present day, and shows what should and must be. In such 
cases the court must intervene and commit the man to a hos- 
pital for inebriates or, if he proves to be incurable, to a per- 
manent institution for alcoholics. To all individuals, from 
the lunatic to the normal delinquent, the same formula ap- 
plies: adaptation of social repression to the individuality 
of the transgressor. 

§ 29. Conolusion 

The adaptation of social repression to the individuality 

of the delinquent, leads unavoidably to the indeterminate 

sentence. The need of a more efficacious defense against the 

dangerous habitual criminal, must, as was mentioned on page 
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S04. make imprisonment appear to be the best of the possible 
wsya. Again and agiun voices have been raised advocating 
the indeterminate sentence as the remedy. In 1880, 'KmO' 
pelin' once more gave due significance to the problem, 
when, in logically carrying out the theory of correction and 
entirely rejecting the theory of retribution, which had be- 
come untenable, he demanded the abolition of the fixed term 
of punishment. Except for a few, generally unfavorable, 
remarks, his demand was at first deliberately passed over 
in sUence. But not for long. The idea was too sound, the 
soil too fertile, tor a reform, the wdght of opinion that de- 
manded nionn too heavy, the value of the scientific work of 
the new school too great. 

In view of the difficult with which practical ideas pene- 
trate into chiefly theoretical sdences, and of the century-long 
stability of the notions in regard to the nature of crime and 
the manner of combating it, the progress made appears, 
indeed, astonishingly great. This is, of course, not equally 
true of all countries. Besides the corrective after-detmtion 
of beggars and tramps, and the conditional release, we in 
Germany have achieved only the conditional pardon, and that 
only in a limited application. But just in this illustration 
the triumphant power of the new ideas can best be demon- 
strated. In 1890 the "Justiznunisterialblatt ftlr die preua- 
wsche Gesetzgebung und Bechtspfl^e" » published "The 
Reports of the Preadents of Uie Supreme Courta and the 
Reports of the Public Prosecutors on the so-called conditional 
seoteoce." Of the thirteen reports, twelve were against its 
introduction, and even in the case of its application to juvenile 
criminals, only a minority was in favor of it. A few years 
later thousands enjoyed the blessing of conditional pardon, 

■ Kratptlin, "Dm AbacbaiSuDg dea ntufiniw." 1880. 
> ISWI, La, No. H. 
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which we are justified in r^arding aa a pTeliminaiy stage of 
the conditional sentence. 

And in 1004 a public prosecutor, Greffrath, wsa able, with 
the general consent of expert opinion, to demand protective 
detention for an indefinite time, and the meeting of the prison 
society of Saxony and Anhalt, acUng on the proposal of the 
public prosecutors von Prittwitz and Gaffron, declared the in- 
troduction of protective detention to be absolutely necessary. 

What with us is still a cherished wish, in other countries 
has been more or less realized or will be so. The regulations 
of the draft of tlie Swiss criminal code signify a break with the 
past. They provide that, instead of receiving a prison sen- 
tence, a dangerous recidivist may be committed to a speoal 
institution, his detention there to be for at least ten, and not 
more than twenty, years, at the discretion of the court, "if 
the court is convinced that the delinquent, ^t^ serving a 
prison sentence, would relapse into crime, and if it considers 
his detention necessary" (Arts. 20 and SO). In the case of 
partially responsible persons, the judge has the right to di- 
minish the penalty, according to his own judgment, but he 
has also the right to commit the person to an institution 
(Arts. 16 and 17). Most important of alt, however, is Art. 35, 
The court can commit to a hospital for inebriates the habitual 
drunkard who has been acquitted on account of irresponsi- 
bility, as well as the condemned habitual drunkard. Here we 
see clearly the demand tor practical treatment, even where a 
penalty is provided as well. 

On July 8, 1&04, a bill passed its second reading in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, providing lengthy detention and 
special treatment for any crinunal who can be sentenced to 
penal servitude and who has already been three times con- 
victed of indictable offenses. 

Finally, in Norway protective detention is already an 
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accomplished fact. Section 66 of the general Penal Code of 
May S2, 1902, provides that, when & ciimiiia] is particulariy 
dangerous, he m^ be detained in prison for a period not 
exceeduig fittest years.' 

Even in Norway, however, the ptindple haa not been car- 
ried to its final consequence, the abolition of the fixed term, 
even in the case of the most dangerous criminals. But the 
break with the methods ot treatment that have obt&ined 
hitherto is unimstakable. We may confidently awut the 
further development of criminal law. "In sdence, as in life, 
the conservative man advocates ideas to-d^ which a few 
years ago were advocated only by the boldest of the radicals. " * 
It our views are right, their triumph ia assured. One point 
scarcely needs further proof: the adaptation ot the social 
reaction to the individuality of the law-breaker does not lead 
to a weakening, but rather to a strengthening, of State au- 
thority. What could increase our consdousness of the power 
of the State's organization mote than the feeling of being pro- 
tected from the attada of those who will not or cannot sub- 
mit to the legal ordcrP Our respect for the State's authority 
must grow when we see it pursuing such a purposeful policy 

' Fangnpfa 8JS; "II any penon ia guilty of aereral accompliihad or aU 
tonpted crimes for'which peo&ltieB are provided id ■ectioiiil4S.I49, ISSdaiHB 
II, Its. I, n. m, 154, 109. leo, lei (offentea ftgatnst public «afet;), sections 
174, 178 (connteifeitiiiB mone^), Mctioiu 191. 1B2, 193, 195-198, 800-804 
(seziul Crimea), sectioa 217 (seduction of minon), sections 284, 227 (ki<l|^4>> 
lung), sectioiis 280, 281, 233, US Q (crimes agkinst the poson), BectioQ 291 
(grand lateen;), sections 20SHW8 (extortion and robbei;), section 892 (ot- 
lenses against piopert;), the court can decide to la; before the jury the 
question whether, in view of the uattue of the Crimea, thor motives, or the 
attitude of mind that they inilkate in the criminal, be ii to be regaided aa 
paiticulaity dangerous to Mciet; <» to the life, health, or prosperity of in- 
dividnala. If this qtiestion be affirmed, judgmoit can be ^ven that the 
ooDvict is to be detained in prison aa long aa it ia considered neceaauy, tiie 
term, however, not to exceed three timea the fixed poial^, and in no case 
to exceed fifteen yean more than the fixed term." 

■ Ferti, Joe eO. p. 480. 
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tovardfl the crimiiial that it does not even sb^ at the most 
difficult step, his peimanent removal from sode^, when 
Decessary. 

The indeterminate sentence, and particularly the impriaon- 
ment for lifci of a crinunal whose offenses are comparatively 
harmless, have been decried as senseless cruelty, and the 
mercy shown to the occasional criminal as pure sentimentality 
— in both cases entirely without justification. Why should 
a person be made to feel the weight of a penalty when a warn- 
ing suffices for him, why punish a man who is ready to make 
good the injury he has done to an individual or society, why \ 
imprison a person who is deeply and truly remorseful? ' 

And, on the other hand, is not the peaceful citizen entitled 
to protection and security? 

The means hitherto employed in combating criminality 
have proved to be ineffective. Hence, no one can be blind 
to the necessity for far-reaching reforms except those who 
cling narrow-mindedly to the antiquated and admittedly in- 
adequate methods that have proved unsuccessful. The 
facts shown by impartial criminal statistics cannot be denied. 
The system of criminal law that has been forced and squeezed 
into sections must also how to the advance of science. We 
cannot hope that the new life which we hope to breathe 
into the rigid and benumbed forms will immediately lead to a 
snddoi and complete reformation, but we may and do expect 
that its gradual growth will produce better fruit. 

Society is respon^ble to the criminal, because some of the 
causes of crime are inherent in it; it cannot escape the duty 
of tracing out these causes, and eradicating them where that 
is possible. The criminal however is responsible to society, 
because he lives in it and because his criminal activity in- 
jures its primary conditions of life. Hence he mugt submit ) 
to society's opposing him with all the means in its power. 
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We have reached the point where the apparently 6nn 
foundations of criminal law appear to quake, where a new 
structure is to be erected, the atones of which have not yet 
been tried, a part of the material of which has still to be found. 
But this cannot now or ever be done in the study, nor by means 
of theoretical abstractions. Only dispassionate consideration 
that views impartially the phenomena which we call crimes, 
which observes first and then concludes, — in a word, only the 
natural scientific method, — can smooth the way that leads 
to a knowledge of crime and of criminals. Not until then will 
a sure foundation be laid for the proud structure of legal 
security. 
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